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INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMISSION 
THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION 
DELHI, 7-9.Oc(0ber 1966 

The 37th Session of the Indian Historical Records Commission as 
reconstituted under Government of India, Ministry of Education, 
Resolution No. F. 6/25/63-A.10(C.5) dated 20th November 1965, was 
held on 7th, 8th and 9lh • of October 1966, at the Arts Faculty 
Building, Delhi, under the auspices of the University of Delhi. It was pre- 
sided over by Shri Prem Kirpal, Secretary and Educational Adviser, Govern- 
ment of India. Mahamahopadhyaya D. V. Potdar took the Chair in the 
absence of the President and conducted the Proceedings on the 7th afternoon 
and on the 8th. 

A list of members who attended the session is appended. 

A group photograph of the members was taken before the formal inaugu- 
ration 'of the session. 


OPEN SESSION 
Welcome Address 

The Open Session of the Commission commenced on 7th October at 
10 A.M. with a Welcome Address by Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Delhi. 

“Mr, President, Members of the Commission, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
It is my privilege to welcome you on behalf of the Delhi University to the 37th 
session of the Indian Historical Records Commission. This is the second 
time that the Commission is meeting under the auspices of this University, 
the last occasion being when the Commission celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 
1948. I trust we would have the pleasure of inviting j-ou again for your 
Diamond Jubilee. 

“The last time the Commission met was in 1961. Following the Report 
of the Committee on Archival Lepslation (1960) presided over by my dis- 
tinguished friend Dr. Tara Chand, I understand there was a good deal of 
thinking on the advisability of contimiing this bodj'. The Government has 
done well in reconstituting it, and not allowing it to lapse, for wliile the 
archivists have their own problems, the views of the general body of histo- 
rians, the actual users of archives, are of equal relevance and importance. 
The Universities and learned institutions have a major role to p’ay. For the 



development of archives on sound lines, there is need for a continuous dia- 
logue between the two, the archivists and the historians, and the Commission 
provides the forum. The history of the Commission shows that, by drawing 
the attention of the Government year after year to the many problems and 
difficulties which historians of Modern India face, they have helped in the 
past in securing a Ubetalisation of the rules of access to Government records, 
in chaining out a publication pro^amme, in the adoption of the scheme for 
a National Register of archives of historical value in private hands, etc. 

“Let me say a few words on the role the Universities have to play in the 
development of archives. First of all, history teaching, at least at the Univer- 
sity level, must become more source-conscious. This is the only way of 
developing the spirit of inquiry, which is as essential In historical as in scien- 
tific studies. Students do not often know, or realise to the extent they 
should, that the categorical statements of facts made in text-books or mono- 
graphs are in most eases just opinions considered most plausible by the gene- 
rality of scholars in the light of all the available information. It is the gene- 
ral belief that Asoka was a Buddhist, but how many students know that dis- 
tinguished scholars like Father Heras have held that he was a Brahmanical 
Hindu, and this view is not without some sound arguments in its favour. 
Again, in a general book on English History is stated “When Pym and 
Hampden cried ‘No taxation without representation’, they meant ‘No taxation 
of the rich’, of the new urban, commercbl class whom they represented, and 
Charles 1 lost his head, because he sought to tax. those who could best bear 
the burden.” I do not want to go into the merits of the question, but 1 do 
ask if students are aware that there is another view of that “tyrant” king. 
Apart from the notorious differences among scholars, often acrimoiuous to 
the point of fighting a duel, it is now realised that the historians’ point of 'riew 
changes with every advance in knowledge and the changes in the sodo- 
economic pattern of society. Every generation, in fact, reconstitutes its 
own view of the past. It would be an interesting experience to compare 
standard works published at intervals of 30^0 years on the history of the 
Greeks or of Tudor England or any field in which there has not been much 
of fresh "evidence” as such. I repeat, let students of history become more 
source-conscious; let them not take the things they read to be “settled facts”, 
immutable and unchangeable. * 


“Let me pass cti to another aspect in which there is need for fresh thmk- 

a study of wars and battles or of party strife. Em are onr Universities payi^ 
fte attention that B necessary to the other aspects of history? How many 
toe made speedie prowsion for advanced studies in history where it impinses 
on otter htMches of toowledge? Let ns remember that a knowled^ of 
the histoneal ba^gr^nd IS an essential preliminaiy in any field of studyTand 
one has to acquire the discipline of historical resenreh before one can enter 
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this field as an advanced student. In such an important subject as Econo- 
mics, the University of Delhi seems to be the only University in India that 
has a Chair for Economic History. In the Sciences, no doubt, a Committee 
has been constituted to write the History of Science in India, but, to my 
.Toiowkdge there is no Chair, in the country, for the History of Science any- 
where. Again, I understand a beriming has been made in the study of 
military campaigns in earlier times by scholars attached to the Historical 
Section of the Ministry of Defence, but we do not as yet have a Chair in 
Military History, devoted to the study of military weapons, strategy, etc. 

“To take up another aspect, since Independence, there has been reraark- 
nble growth in University education, and almost every region has one 
or more Universities. When Universities were few and we were making a 
beginning in historical studies, the concentration on subjects covering the 
•whole of India was quite understandable. In such u vast country like ours, 
le^onal studies are of the utmost importance. To an inquiring mind, there 
should be quite adequate materials locally available awaiting exploitation. 
The study of the Lingayat Mutts in Mysore or of the socio-economic pattern 
Of the zamindari system in Orissa in the last century is as valuable as tJfie his- 
tory of the war with Afghanistan in the time of Auckland. Greater attention 
to regional studies would give an indigenous vigour to the research activities 
of scholars in the difiereot Universities and the hitherto untapped sources 
would yield a rich harvest. I am quite conscious that during the last decade 
there has n distinct change for the, better, but the glamour for subjects 
of All-India nature is still very pronounced. 

“The matters I liavc dealt with so far have a direct bearing on the subject 
Of archives, for. the approach of the archivist would be, at least to some 
oxtent, conditioned by the trends in historiography, as for instance in the 
appraisal of records for permanent prcser\’atiQn. The growing interest in 
Adminbtrative History, Economic History, History of Science, etc. would 
have a long range effect on archival development. It is highly significant 
that you have chosen for the subject of your seminar on the present occasion 
"Sources and Probfems of Business History in India from ISOO-1900". The 
question posed before the seminar is whether we have the necessary materials 
for a proper study on the subject in our accessible records, public or private. 
Are there new sources which we could tap and make them accessible to 
scholars ? What steps are we to lake to ensure that the future historian does 
not labour under the handicaps wc suffer from now ? 

“I should also like to a word or two on co-ordination of research in 
historical studies conducted at different centres. I understand that the 
National Archives of India is brining out shortly a bulletin of research theses 
and dissertations in Modem Indian History for the period 1961-66 covering 
all the Universities and research centres, and similar bulletins have been 
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issued in die past. I cannot overstress the value of such publications, and 
I suggest that it should be issued regularly every year. 

“Further, I understand that a distinguished member of your Commission 
Pr. N. K. Sinha has been engaged on behalf of the National Library, Cal- 
cutta, in the compilation of an exhaustive bibliography of all publications, 
official and non-official, bearing on Modem Indian History prior to 1900. 
We all realise that this is a work of a Seminal nature, and historians await its 
publication eagerly. I should like to make only one suggestion, which must 
have occurred to those who have planned it Whatever care may be taken 
to make the bibliography exhaustive, I have no doubt that quite a large num- 
ber of books found in smaller, out of the way, collections would be left out. 

A conscious effort should be made to trace tjiem out arid an Addendum 
issued every year. 

“This brings me on to the question of access to books and records. It 
is unfair to expect scholars to move to remote libraries to consult a couple 
of rare books or records. The solution lies in greater resort to the system 
of inter-library loans; there should be greater readiness on the part of libra- 
ries to send out their books, despite the danger of their occasionally being 
lost. Rare books, reports and records could be mlcroSlmed and the micro- 
film copies could be lent out. Microfilm is not o.nly a means of preservation 
but also of making the materials more easily accessible to scholars wherever 
they are. For instance the National Archives of India has a complete set 
of the Ptirliamentary Papers of Indian interest from 1800 to 1900 in micro- \ 
film. It should be possible, say for a scholar at Trivandrum, to consult any 
paper of his interest in his own pknee without having to come all the way to 
Delhi (or the purpose. But this presumes a plentiful supply of raw film, 
which. I understand, is in very short supply owing to foreign exchange diffi- 
culties. I should say tliat local manufacture of r.iw film to ensure cheap and 
plentiful supply and also the machinery for microfilming etc. are matters of 
urgent necessity, let me say as important as setting up of a major library. 
There Is also need for setting up, at least in a few centres, duplicating 
machines such as the Xerox maclikic. The Natiowd -iaA. vs/aa. 

University Libraries should be enabled to own such machines within the next 
5 or 10 years so that important documents and reading material for students 
should be available to them. 


•A word before I close on our own activities in the Delhi University in 
the field of your interest. As you know, our History' Department is a major 
centre of hmorical research in Modem Indian History, and the location of 
rite National Archives and the offices of the Goremment of India have greatly 
ron n u c to this. In the last few years the number of schoKirs registered 

research has jonc UP--130 this year, the majority offering Modem 
period as their field. More Ilian a doren scholars have been awarded Doc- 





toral degrees. The setting up of a separate section of Economic History has 
been an importaal development, and tiiis young Department has been con- 
ducting research. The History Department has acquired, you would be 
interested to know, a number of private papers of the British Viceroys, 
Secretaries of State and officials from the India Office Library, London, such 
as Lansdovrae Papers, Hamilton Papers, Ampthill Papers, Temple Papers 
and the Minutes of the Council of Secretary of State. Orders have been 
placed for Elgin Papers. 

“\Vc have also conducted two scrainais in the last two years on ideas 
influencing social, economic and political developments from 15th to 19th 
centuries and these have greatly helped in clearing up ideas and bringing out 
talent. Besides the two seminars to which scholars from various Universities 
were invited, the Department has been conducting seminars on various sub- 
jects which are attended by teachers of colleges and research scholars. 

“It is expected that the deliberatloDs of fliese seminars would be published 
shortly. We have also accepted the principle laid down by the Commission 
that every University must have a train^ Archivist to take care of its 
records and -we are giving effect to it. 

“In conclusion, let me extend to you once again our warm t^elcome and 
wish you every success in your deliberations.” 

Presidential Address 

After the delegates were welcomed by Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, Shri P. N. 
Kirpal delivered the Presidential Address. 

“Mr. Vice-Chancellor, clisliogukhed Members of the Commissiaa, Ladies 
and Gentlemen . Let me, at the very outset, convey to you the sincere regrets 
of the Education Minister Shri M. C. Chagla for his inability to be present 
here today. He was particularly eager to participate in the deliberations of the 
Commission but as you know his recent illness has deprived him of the 
pleasure of being with >ou this morning I have no doubt that this will be 
a matter of great disappointment to jou all as it is personally to me, but let 
me assure you that his interest in jour work remains luiabated. You will be 
glad to know that he is now recovering from his illness and expects to be with 
us in Delhi very soon. 

“The Commission is meeting after a lapse of five years and for this lapse 
of time 1 owe a word of explanation to its Members. As you know the 
Committee on Archival Legislation had suggested the abolition of the Com- 
mission with all its adjuncts and had recommended instead the establishment 
of a Central Advisory Board on Archives to be called Indian Archival Coun- 
cil. After weighing carefully all the pros and cons Government have ulti- 
mately decided to revive the Commission because it provides a unique forum 


for exchanging ideas between the rccord-ltccpcrs md the record-users. Tliis, 
joii would agree witli me, is absolutely essential for hc.illliy and fruitful colla- 
boration between the Arcliiviit and the Historian. 

“It is because of this collaboration lhat we have Iteen able to create some 
sort of archive consciousness among our countrymen. A number of learned 
societies and institutions including universities have taken steps to develop 
their holdings of records into regular archives. Tlic owners of prisatc archi- 
ves have for the first time been made asvarc of their moral responsibility to 
their archival assets. It is through the mechanism of the Regional Surs-ey 
Committees that it has been possible to undcrtaltc a comprehensive survey of 
private collections scattcied all over the country. Many collections base thus 
been rescued from oblivion and saved for the scientific interpretation of our 


■The past of our country, as yon know better than I do. dates back to 
remote antiquity but it is an irony of history that only a fraction of historical 
records have come down to us. The regular series of our records go S 
to a little more than a couple of centuries. The Mughal Government, has 
been dcsenbed as Kagliazi raj or paper government by no less a person than 
the late lamented Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the doyen of Indian h(^tnr{*in(« 

What ha^ happened to the Mo£haI archives is a mystery whiJh has Sot yd 
^cn solved. Some fragments of the Imperial Mughal archives are in the 
National Archives of India while those relating to the provincial attm?ni«tr-. 
tion of the Mughals ari presened in the Archives oT AnSir^'? S’ 
Similar y some fragments of the archives of the Rajpat Princes have iSi 
assembled together m the Rajasthan State Archives while those of the 
was are preserved at Poona. This, hosTOver k >int .. f- .• 
of our recorded past. May I take’te opp„'rt„„Uy I Vk 

-md archivists assembled here to renew their clTorls to sMvo * the historians 
the past of our country in every p<„sw“S^j 7 ^ 

“This brin^ me to another project of acquisition of records of Indian 
mterest found m foreign ^ntrics. The National Archives have acquired" 
fairly large aamber of microfilms of such records from the India twin, .u 
BnUsh Museum, and the Public Record Office in Tr,nei .1 
Archives at the Hague, the Bibliothcque Nationales aiid°A' v"* ZZ 
of Paris and the Vatican Archives in Lm^ S^rii h' , ^ 
us to turn our anention to our neighbouring countries in Asia'Ind’Tf 
with whom we have had centuries old eomuiemial, cultural and polities* «« 

1 am sure if systemaUe efforts are made we will find materials ot tZ 

mterestin the public and private eoneetions in Nepal, Bhutan Eun^a 

A ghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Syria, Egypt etc. It is true that n T"’ 

logucs and reference media of such collections are not teadilv Z Tt, 
naay I sUgges. tha. die g«,d offices of me CorrespSing L'f' fte 
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Commission in these countries be utilised for collection of data. The collec- 
tion of such microfilms when completed will convert the National Archives 
into a unique research centre in this vast sub-continent. 

“These are some of the means by which wc can salvage and preserve the 
historical heritage which has been bcqucatlied to us by our forebears. Closely 
connected with tlie use of this rich heritage of source materials is the question 
of access to records. As you know the portals of the Central Archives were 
for the first time thrown open to research in 1940. This measure further 
liberalised in 1947 and reinforced by similar measures taken by the State 
Archives had the same effects on historical research in our country as the 
opening of the Vatican Archives and of the Public Record Office had on 
historical studies in Europe. As you are aware all public records older than 
forty years in the National Archives have been thrown open for research. I 
hasten to add that the question of further liberalisation of the rules regarding 
access to records is under the active consideration of the Government in 
consonance vdth the practice prevailing in other advanced countries. 

"Simple access to records is not enough. For scientific quarrying among 
the millloas of records it is absolutely necessary that the historian’s work 
should be facilitated by the archivists who should prepare accurate and com- 
prehensive reference media such as guides, descriptive lists, and calendars. 
These are the basic tools of research which are a prime necessity for all 
scholars. Government is alive to the importance of these tasks and has been 
doing everything possible for achieving these, but, ns you are aware, the acute 
financial difficulties through which our countr)’ is passing at the moment may 
prevent us from carrying out all that is intended. Let me assure you, how- 
ever, that we will not spare any effort to achieve what is possible in the 
present circumstances and to expand our publication programme as soon as 
conditions improve. I know that our Director of Archives is striving hard 
to keep up the tempo of this work, 

“Tliese are some of the developments in the field of archives. It is evi- 
dent that modem methods of archivc-fccepmg have been introduced and con- 
siderable progress has been made in organising the rich store-house of 
manuscript materials for the use of the historian. But how is the historian 
using these materials? What vision of the past emerges from the scientific 
interpretation of records and the use of historical insight ? Has the historical 
spirit, with all its power of disccimination, its intensely humanistic outlook 
and its keen sense of wonder, entered the mind of contemporary India ? 

“It is not easy to answer these questions. In a way all owr the world 
there has been a recission from the pursuit of history as a discipline of the 
mind and as a cultivation of the sensibilities, in spite of the fact that the 
scieminc tools of the historian have been improved immensely and the source 
materials are larger than ever, mom varied and better organised. Our age has 
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also seen some bold and imaginative experiments such os the writings of 
Arnold To>’nbec on the rise and fall of civilisations and the Scientific and 
Cultural History of Manlcitid prepared by an Intcmotional CommisMon of 
historians established by UNESCO. Despite these significant portents we 
conlinuc to live in the fragmentation of Inowledgc and activities and without 
that syntlictic vision of human altairs which the study of history engenders. 
The pursuit of Science and Technology and their application to the process 
of economic development lend to become the supreme objectives of contem- 
porary society. 

\ 

“Today, more than ever before, man needs to bb guided by the histo- 
rical spirit in knowing the truth about himself and the svotld around, in the 
search for solutions to social problems, and in the achieving of that sense of 
perspective and objectivity without which we may be submerged in a sea of 
confusion and perplexity. To discos'er his own identity in the midst of terrific 
flux and movement, man needs die hbtorical spirit to guide him. The past 
holds the key to the understanding of the most baflllng and crucial problems 
faced by society. It is strange that the newly independent countries, that arc 
the so-called developing societies, tend to neglect the study of history which 
they need to shape a better future and a new design of living for their peoples, 
based on a deeper understanding of the past and also the realities of the 
present as it has evolved out of the past. 

“In our own country we have to accord high priority to historical re- 
search, to a scientific rc-inicrprctalion of the past, and to the presentation 
of historical events and forces in a lucid, meaningful and attractive manner. 
If history is the soul of nationalism, we need to popularise its study and 
give due imporUnce to it in the educational curriculum at all Ics'cls in order 
to promote national integration and a feeling of pride in belonging to the 
Culture and Civilisation of India. To understand wuly the difficuU and 
seemingly intractable problems of today we have to dig into their past and 
penetrate to their very toots in order to charter the way ahead. Today when, 
man has, for the first time in human history, the possibility of directing 
consciously his own evolution, the relevance of history is of the greatest 
importance to human growth and sodal engineering. 

“Tile study of history must, however, be related to the needs and urges 
of the present day, and not merely continued in the old and outmoded pattern 
inherited from the days of subjection to foreign rule. lo' striking new lines 
of investigation and developing new modes of thought, the departments of 
history at our universities must give a dynamic and purposeful lead, and they 
should be encouraged aUd assisted fri this'task. Too often it is left to foreign 
scholars to make such innovations and it has not been easy to shake off tlie 
inertia and traditions of the past 
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“The re-interpretation of Indian history requires many new initia- 
tives and the task is of immense scope and dimensions. We have to correct 
mistakes and misrepresentations, rewew the accepted versions, fill the gaps 
nnd add to existing knowledge. Patches of knowledge have to be fitted into 
the larger picture and isolated facts must be made meaningful in their proper 
context. Above all, the history of India must be the record of the conditions, 
strivings and achievements of the Indian peoples, and not merely, as it has 
been the story of the fortunes of its rulers, of the sound and fury of the top 
layers ofi society signifying little of tlic deep currents surging the masses and 
really determining the process of change. In particular the history of our 
freedom movement and the transition from feudal to modem society have to 
be studied in this way and from a new standpoint. 

“In this double task of preserving and augmenting the records concerning 
political, economic, social and cultural life of our peoples 'and the effective 
use of these witnesses of the past in reconstructing a truer and more compre- 
hensive history of our country, the Indian Historical Records Commission 
has a leading role to play. For discharging this great responsibility the Com- 
mission is entitled to the support of Govemroent, the universities and the 
appropriate learned and cultural bodies in India and abroad. I have every 
hope that the Commission, meeting as it docs after a long interval of time, 
will give its attention to new needs and developments in the fields of its ia- 
terest, establish priorities, and contribute to the formulation of a national 
programme of promoting historical studies.” 


Secretary’s Report 

After the Presidential Address, Shri K. D. Bhargava, Secretary to the 
■Commission, presented the following report ; 

“Mr. President, Members of the Commission, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
This is the first time that the Secretary’s Report is being submitted to the 
Commission coveting the major developments in Archives both at the Centre 
and in the States. This has become necessary under the ne\v constitution of the 
Commission where a specific provision cxbts to this effect. As members are 
aware, in earlier years, a report on the development programme of tire 
National Archives was being placed before the Commission, but the Secre- 
tary’s Report would now be covering a w’idcr area of archival activities in the 
country. 

“Before I take up this review, 1 would like to refer to the Report of the 
Committee on Archival Legislation presided over by Dr. Tara Chand, the 
eminent historian. The report was submitted in December 1960 and was 
circulated to all the Departments of the Government of India and the State 
Governments. It is undoubtedly a great landmark in the archh-al history' 
of the country and 1 am glad to report that most of its recommendations 
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have beca accepted by the Government of India. I would in particular refer 
to the liberalisation of the rules governing access to the records of the Govern- 
ment of India in some important respects. In Uic light of the Committee’s 
recommendations, the Ministry of Home Affairs has adopted the thirty-years 
rule in place of the existing forty-years rule in respect of ‘open’ records and 
the Ministry of External Affairs has thrown open the records of the sensitive 
areas such as Gilgit, ChitraU etc., up to 31 December 1913, the previous 
limit being 1900. The question of further liberalisation on Uic lines of the 
Committee's recommendations is under active consideration. Again, it has 
now been accepted that all the 25-year-old records should be transferred to 
the National Archives, and a Retention Schedule to guide in the weeding of 
records has been framed in respect of matters common to all Ministries. There 
would be a two stage review, once at the end of 5 years and again at the 
end of 25 years. At the first stage, the responsibility for review is entirely 
that of the administrative unit, and at the second stage, the review is jointly 
by the administrative unit and the National Archives of India. 

“It is true that a major iccommendation of the Committee has not been 
accepted, viz., the abolition of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
and the creation of die Archival Council. While the Government felt that 
the Commission should be reconstituted it has taken care to see that there is 
no over-lapping with the activities of the Indian History Congress, to which 
the Committee has objected. I am sure you will all welcome the steps 
taken by the Government In this regard. As regards the creation of an 
Archival Council as recommended by the Committee, the Government of 
India is of the view that most of the important funcUons envisaged for the 
proposed Council can very well be performed by tbe Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission and the National Committee of Archivists put together. 
The question of enacting a suitable Archival Law as envisaged by the Tara 
Chand Committee is. however, under the 'active consideration of the Gov- 
ernment and I hope it will be possible for them to tahe a final decision on 
this important matter at an early date. In a number of cases, financial and 
administrative difficulties have stood in the way of giving effect to the re- 
commendations of the Committee duly accepted by the Government of 
India. I would, however, like to make it clear that the Committee’s report 
is and will be the basis for conslnictive thinking on the subject of archives 
and would serve as the beacon light for a long time to come. 

“Let me now present a brief survey ot the developments, both at the 
Centre and in the States, since the Commission met last at Chandigarh in 
1961. As regards the general conditions governing our activities, lack of 
funds and paucity of foreign exchange, even for essential work, has hindered 
progress, both in the case of the National Archives and most of the State 
Archives Departments. It is. therefore, not surprising that the pro<»re8s 
appears to have been somewhat slow in Kerala, Orissa and Assam, and no 



organised Record Office has slUI come up in Mysore, Madhya Pradesh and 
Gujarat. It is, however, heartening to note that adequate funds were placed 
at the disposal of the State Archives Departments in Andhra Pradesh and 
Rajasthan, and these new entrants in the field of archives arc straining every 
nerve to make up the leeway and make a good start. 

"Archival Diiildini>s : A major problem both at Uic Centre and n Uic 
States is one of providing buildings, both suitable for permanent preserva- 
tion of records and also commodious to house all records ripe enough to be 
retired according to wcll-acccptcd archival principles. As is known to the 
members, the National Archives is in urgent need of additional accommoda- 
tion to house incoming records. As reported to the Commission at its last 
session, budgetary provision for an Annexe had been made under the Third 
Five Year Plan, but the u-ork was not taken up since the question “of location 
presented certain difficulties. In August this year, the concerned Advisory’ 
Committee of the Ministry of Works & Housing has recommended that the 
Department’s need for additional accommodation should be met by erecting 
a new building in the Institutional Area near Hauz Khas, New Delhi. 

“Among the States, Andhra Pradesh has given a lead to others by provid- 
ing a building for the State Archives under the Third Plan at a cost of about 
Rs. 15 lakhs. In Rajasthan too, adequate funds were provided under the 
Third Plan for the construction of 3 additional stack, rooms and a research 
udng consisting of seven rooms. Orissa is expected to start construction 
work on a building for archives thb year. The need for additional accom- 
modation is felt acutely by a number of other States: in Maharashtra, the 
Secretariat Record Room has not been receiving Departmental records since 
1956; in Punjab post-1947 records could not be accommodated. Only 
Maharashtra and Bihar have reported that the question of providing a build- 
ing is under the active consideration of the respective Governments. ^Vhat 
has to be realised is that a provision for a commodious, centralised archives 
relieves congestion in the Departmental record rooms. If an over-all view 
is taken,, the money spent on building to provide for it would not be an ad<R- 
tional burden. 

'‘Accessions — Public Records: For want of space the National Archives 
has been obliged to refrain from taking in public records which are ripe for 
retirement on a large scale. TTiere have been, however, some important 
accessions : 33 files (1864-1954) received from Collectors of Customs 
(Madras and Calcutta) and 179 boxes of cancelled securities and registers 
(1785-1865) received from the Reserve Bank of India, Calcutta, and about 
24,000 sheets of Village Plans (Revenue) of different Provinces, from mid- 
19th century to early 20th century', rcccivxd from theSum’cj' of India, Dehra 
Dun. The Department has also received 296 reels of microfilm copies of 
Crown Representative records and Residency files from the India OflSce 
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Library, London. Apart from the normal accruals of official records, there 
have also been significant addition of old time records in some States, espe- 
cially those of the courts of Liw; the records of, Travancore Sadr Court 
(1795-1938) and the Principal Munsif’s Court, Quilon (1835-54); the re- 
cords of the Mayor’s Court, Recorder’s Court, etc. (1792-1896) and the 
Chitnisi records of the SangU Raja (1800-50) in Maharashtra and the non- 
current records of the Administrator General and Official Trustee, Madras. 
(1803-61) and the records of the Madras High Court (1801-61). In 
Rajasthan, integration of the records of the erstwhile Princely States has been 
effected and the State Archives have now all the Secretariat records of thoac 
States up to 1949, including papers going back to the I7th century. 

“As regards official records other than State records, e.g.. Municipal and 
Local Board records, CoUectoratc records and Court records, a well-thought- 
out, ckar-cut, poUcy is yet to be evolved in most of the States. It is, how- 
ever, heartening to note that in Rajasthan this group of records has bten 
transferred to the State Archives in respect of the erstwhile Princely States. 
In Bihar, it is the general policy to retire to the State Archives 50-ycar-oId 
records of the District Boards and so far the records of four Districts have 
been so transfened. In Andhra Pradesh, very recently the State Govem- 
menthas issued orders that District records of 1857-1930 should be centralis- 
ed in the State Archives. 

‘‘Private Archives'. The National Archives has acquired in the last five 
years quite a few important papers and we are grateful to those who have 
• donated them. The sizeable collections acquired are the following : — 


CoHeciion 
Badruddin Tyabji 
Dadabhai Naoioji 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
Dt M. R. Jayakat 

Purusholtamdas Tandon 

Justice V. Krishnaswami Aiycr 
Sir P. S, Sivaswami Ai)’er 


Rt. Hon, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad 


Donor 

Shri Husain B. Tyabji, Bombay. 

Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial Prize, 
Bombay. 

Servants of India Society, Poona. 

Dr. D. R. Gadgil and other Execu- 
tors of Jayakat’s Will, Poona. 

Scr^'ants of the People Society, New 
Delhi. 

Shri K. Chandcashekharan, Madras. 

Prof. K. A. Nitakanla Sastri on be- 
half of the Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiycr, Educational Charities, 
Madras. 

Shri P. Kodanda Rao. Banealorc. 

Shri Ajmal Khan, New Delhi. 
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Papers of the United Services Club, A. F. Fergusson & Co., Chartered 

Simla Accountants, New Delhi. 

Dr. N. B. Khare Donated by Dr. Khare. 

Inayat Jung Collection Purchased from Nawab Inayat Jung 

of Hyderabad. 

“Of these the Jayakar Collection is the most outstanding. It comprises 
1099 files of correspondence, 53 diaries, a large number of miscellaneous 
papers and 248 volumes of nersspaper clippings. Equally important is the 
Inayat lung Collection, consisting of more than 1,30,000 documents wluch 
form an invaluable source material tor the history of the Mughal administra- 
tion in (he Deccan during the 17th-lSth centuries. The papers of Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Aijer and Purushottamdas Tandon are other quite big and 
Important collections we have received. 

"Another major collection of the Department is of the papers of 
Mahatma Gandhi, deposited from rime to time by the Gandhi Srearak 
jSfidhi. Papers of value have also been received from the Rajkot Records 
Office covering the school days of Gandhiji. 

‘in the States a number of prh’ate papers have been acquired. It Is 
worthy of special mention that State Archives of Andhra Pradesh has decided 
to take over the voluminous records of the Salar Jung family coveting the 
period from 1790 to the present day and a portion has been already trans- 
ferred to it. 

"hUcrofihn Copies of Recorils received from Outside Repositories : Ac- 
quisition of microfilm copies of private papers of Indian interest in foreign 
countries has been greatly hampered owing to shortage of foreign exchange. 
However, during the period under review, 467 rolls of microfilm copies were 
acquired. These include the papers of Lord Dufferin (1S84-SS), Sir John 
Lawrence (1864-69), Lord Curzon (1899-1905), Earl of Salisbury’ 
(1S74-7S). Sir Henry Fowler (1894-95), Duke of Argyll (1864-74) and 
Viscount Morley (1905-10) from the India Office Library, London; Dal- 
housic Papers (1848-56) from the Scottish Records Office, Edinburgh; 
Papers of Lord Minto 11 (1905-10) from the National Library' of Scotland; 
the papers of Lord Mayo (1869-72) and Sir James Fitzjames Stephens 
(1S66-72) from the Cambridge University Library’, Cambridge; the papers 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain (1915-17) from the Birmingham University 
Library, Brimingham; and the papers of Lord William Bcntinck (1828-35) 
from the Nottingham University Library, NotUngham. Copies of the papers 
of Lord George Hamilton (1S95-1903) and Marquis of Lansdownc were 
obtained from the Delhi University, the ncgalhcs haring been acquired by 
the Uni\crsity from the India Office Library’. The National Arcliivcs has 
also acquired further records of the Dutch East India Company (1759-96) 
M2NM 
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from Algcmccn Rijksarchicf, the Hague, which complete its programme ol 
acquiring copies of Dutch records of the 17th and 18th centuries. 


“Further, the Department has received a few gifts of microfilm copies. 
Mention may be made of tlic Indian Section of IheHardingc Papers from tlie 
McGill University, Canada, and certain papers relating to India from the 
Bibliotheca Vaticana. Tlic British Council has very kindly offered to donate 
microfilm copies of the Cowan Papers at the Public Record Office of Northern 
Ireland and select items of the Colchester Papers at the Public Record Office. 
London. 


“Fmd/ne Aids : Oiecking and arrangement of public records and private 
papers have proceeded smoothly, and particular attention is being paid to 
compilation of reference aids both at the Centre and in the States. As re- 
gards the National Archives, I would like to mention that a catalogue of the 
Survey of India Historical Maps (mostly manuscript) 1700-1900, numbering 
about 10,000, has been got ready and is expected to be published at an early 
date. In respect to Persian records, the several volumes of Alqabnama 
(titles used by nobles and potentates), which form part of the Foreign Mis- 
cellaneous records of the Department, have been indexed, and the volume is 
expected to be published in due course. Again, a detailed catalogue of seals * 
found on original Persian Letters among the records of the East India 
Company is being compiled. ‘ 


PmcMons : As regards the publications of the National Archives 
1 may menhorr that of the 21 volumes of the Fort Wimarn-hidh 
Correspomfeuce to be published under Scheme I of its publication ptog- 
riTte Prof r 'I have been published in all, including Volume IV edhed 
by late Prof. C. S. Stimvasachan and Volume XV edited by Prof C H 
Phdhps and Dr. B. B. Mista Volumes III, VII, XX and »{I aic under 


‘Linder Scheme III(A): Records in Oripnfui i.,...., 
eatUet, the letters in Bengali, Sanskrit and Teliu and vSimf I 
Le/»s have been published. Persian Akhhars edited bv Dr P s "d 
bemg published by the Delhi Univeisitv Is In th. n. P. Saran and 

Sangant has reported that it is goin. ahkd with ili ‘^^’t ^^Jlelhi Tamil 
appointing new editors. I, is on Ta,„n Leers 

Marathi Letters entrusted to the Bhami’n Publication of 

Poona, has made no further proctess- while the^''elte Mandala, 

of years ago, notes, introduction etc’ have vet tn T' 
transcripts of the Hindi Leers of Volnm Again, the 

Dt, M. L. Shatma. A tab hal . u? hy the Editor, 

the volume cuuld be resumed^ ^ hefore the editing of 
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“Under Scheme III (B) : Selections from English Records, Elpfwistoite 
Conespotulence (1804-0S), edited by Dr. R. M. Sinha and Dr, A. Avaslhi, 
and Selections from Ocliterloiry Papers (1818-25), edited by Dr. N. K. Sinha 
and Dr. A. K. Das Gupta, Vi-as published by the Nagpur University and the 
Calcutta University in 1961 and 1964 respectively. The only remaining volume 
awaiting public.ation under this scheme, Nen's Letters, 1839-42. is being 
edited by Shri p, D. Varma and Dr. S. P. Sangar and would be published 
by the Panjab University, 

“As regards the publication of Selections from the Eilucational Records 
of the Government of India, the Committee on Archival Legislation (I960) 
recommended that the work should be taken out of the hands of the Depart- 
ment and entrusted to an appropriate Branch of the Ministry of Education 
or any other suitable institution. The Government of India, however, decid- 
ed that the National Archives of India should continue to be in charge of the 
scheme. The following volumes were issued during the period under review: 

(1) Selections from the Ediicational Records of the Government of 
India, 1859-71, Volume I. 1960. 

(2) Development of University Education, 1860-87, Volume If, 
edited by Shri J. P. Naik, Delhi. 1963. 

' (3) Selections from Educational Records, Part I, 1781-1839, edited 

by H. Sharp (reprinted) Delhi. 1965. 

(4) Selections from Educational Records. Part II, 1840-1859. edited 
by J. A. Richey (reprinted) Delhi, 1965. 

“On the Persian side, Volume XI (1794-95) of the Calendar of Peniait 
Correspondence has been sent to the Press. 

“There has also been considerable activity in the Stales in respect of re- 
cord publications. I may refer here only to a few important publications : 
The Farmans and Sanads of the Deccan Suhatis (1964) from Andhra Pradesh, 
three volumes of Public Despatches from England covering the period 1752- 
1755 from ^^adras, Some Farmans, Parwanas and Simnads (ed De K. K. 
Datta) and Select Documenls on Mahatma Gandhi in Champoratt, I917-1S 
(ed. Eh- B. B. Misra) from Bihar; and Selections from Peslnva Dajtar ; Neyv 
Series : Revnal of the Maratha Power, 1761-72 (ed. Dr. P. M. Joshi) from 
Maharashtr.!. A guide to the Andhra Pradesh State Archives U in the press. 
Bombay has a plan of publishing selected handwritings of some notable per- 
scmaliiics of Maratha history, with biographical notes, etc. 

"Research : As regards access to the records in the National Archives, 

I have stated at the beginning that the question of further liberalising the 
rules is under active consideration. In llie States, all organised Record 



Onicc^i permit hoiia fide research students to consult records. Tlicrc are 
mostly no tesuictions to consult ptc-1900 papers, but the rules differ in res- 
pect o( the records of the subsequent pcriotl. On the whole, the range of 
the ‘open' records is much wider in Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan than in 
the other States, roughly approximating to the position at the Centre. , 
Obviously, this is a field in which great sarwlions cannot be reasonably Justi- 
fied, and there is a strong ease for intcr'Statc imlformity. 

“Members would be glad to hnow that Andhra Pradesh has instituted 10 
full-time and 5 part-time fellowships to encourage research among the State 
records, and it is also proposing to provide accommodation to research 
scholars. Tlic latter is a very important step in view' of the difficulties expe- 
rienced by scholars, especially those coming for short periods, to secure suit- 
able lodgings in the major cities of the country. The number of scholars 
attending tltc Research Roont of the National Archives has greatly hereased 
in recent years. Tlic average per year for the last five yc.irs Ims been about 
200 of which as many as 40 arc foreigners. Madras has reported that 200 
scholars tittewied the Reseweh Room dwsiwj the period. 

"The National Archives has collected materials for a lUilleiln of lieseareh 
Theses and Dissertodons on Mexlern Indian tlhwry, 1961-66, from all the 
Universities and Research Ccnircs, and It will be issued shortly. 

"Training in Arehlves-Keepinq : Since 1961, 29 persons have taken the 
Diploma Course in Avchivcs-Kccpng conducted by the National Archives — 
9 private candidates, 13 nominees of the State Archives Departments, 2 no- 
minees of the Government of India Departments, 1 from the University of 
Jammu and Kashmir, and 1 each from the Government of Malaysia and 
Nepal under the T.C.M. Colombo Plan. The National Archives also gave 
short-term training in preservation and photo-duplication to 34 persons. It 
may be mentioned that a number of private institutions availed of the train- 
ing facilities : the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, K. M. Institute of Oriental Lan- 
guages, Agra University, Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh, Oriental Research 
Institute, Mysore and Sanskrit College. Calcutta. There have been discus- 
sions in the National Committee of Archivists on the feasibility of providing 
training locally in the States, both in records management and prcserv’alion. 


"Preser\atioit and Development : Increasing difficulties in procurement of 
imported raw materials have very much affected the rehabilitation and photo- 
duplication programme of the National Archives. The pressure of the 
Department’s own work made it necessary' for it to restrict the assistance it 
has been rendering for years to outside agencies in die matter of repair and 
rehabibtation of old documents, and work of only 76 institutions, public and 
private, coUld be taken up. To meet the needs of other Departments and 
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launched in 1959. As ihc members Inow, the State Govemmenis arc given 
a grant-in-aid of Rs. 3,000 a year by the Centre. So far. a sum of Rs. 1.31 
laUis has been paid since 1961 and survej lists arc l)cinp sulmilitcd periodi- 
caUy by \bc States to the National Archives. In a number of Stales, Regio- 
nal Records Surs'ey Committees have liccn constituted and they arc co- 
operating in this wotV. 1 would UV.c to refer particulatty to tire \-cry fine 
ssork done in Dihar under the leadership of Dr. K. K. Datta and Prof, AsVari. 
and also in Madras, Mysore and Rajasthan. Larger funds ssould have to 
be provided if there is to be signincant progress in all the States, 


*'Intenuttional Co-t)perniUm: Under the IndcvSovicl Cultural Exchange 
Programme, Dr. N. K, Sinha and Director of Archives visited U.S.S.R. dur- 
ing March 1964. The delegation visited Moscow, Leningrad, Erivan, Tash- 
kent and Samarkand. In the AtchKcs of the U.S.S.R., a sizable number of 
documents were discovered throwing fresh light on some aspects of modern 
Indian history. Particularly raluablc arc the record? relating to trade bci- 
sscen India and \J.S.S.R. during nth-19th centuries. Tsso volumes cover- 
ing Uiis period have already been brought out. Microfilm copies of some of 
the documents of Indian interest have been acquired for custody In the 
National Archives. Tlic Director of Archives attended the Extraordinary 
Congress of the International Council on Archives in NLiy this year. Ihc 
Congress discussed intcr^alia liberalisation of rules govering .access to records 
and documentary publication programme. Such visits are helpful In under- 
standing problems common to Archivists the world over. 

"Learned Institutions : The learned instiluiions engaged in historical re- 
search and represented on die Commission have their own archival collec- 
tions, big or small, .and scholars have access to them. Descriptive lists, 
calendars and in r.T/e/i5o reproductions arc given in the Journals of the res- 
pective institutions — the Samshodhak of the Rajwadc Samshodhan Mandal. 
ihe Indica of the Hcras Institute of Indian Hktory and Culture, etc. The 
Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona, is engaged in 
bringing out a volume on Haripant Phadke, the civil and military assistant of 
Nana Phadnis. It is also planning (o bring out similar volumes on die 
Patwardhans, Gaikwads, Holkars and Shindcs. Some important acquisitions 
by the learned institutions have also been reported : the paopers of Jaya- 
prakash Narain, the papers of the Indian League of America and 8 microfUm 
rolls of Hodpon Papers by the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi; 
the papers of the Working Committee of Ihe Indian National Congress by die 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi; and the Tilouthu Raj 
Family Papers by the K. p. layaswal Research Institute, Patna. 

‘ Concluding Remarks : In concluding this suts’ey of the developments 
since the Commission met last in 1961. 1 wnture to offer a few remarks as 
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lo what our programme for ihc immcdialc future should be. In view of tlte 
tight financial position, no succcstion in\*olving heavy expenditure is likely lo 
be accepted by the Government. TTicrc arc no doubt matters oa ^^hich it is 
most unuise to go slow; but there is also much that can be done which re- 
<iuires planning and proper direction and not money. I would like to refer 
here only to three points which, in my xacw, require immediate attention : 

(1) Evolving of a proper system of Record Management, right from 
the lime a file is opened, to ensure that the Dow of permanent 
records to central archival repositories is smooth and in the riglit 
direction. 

<2) Clearing up of the large accumulations, sometimes going back to 
more than hundred years, in ihc record rooms of the State De- 
partments, Municipal and Local Boards, Courts of Law, etc. 
It is yet to be realised by our administrators that xseeding of 
records in time is an administrative necessity of the first impor- 
tance, Monetarx’ outlay an this work, which has to be done 
now or ia the future, would effect great savings in accommoda- 
tion and maintenance staff. In the long run, it would be found 
that this is a “Measure of Economy", not “Expenditure” Fur- 
ther neglect of this important subject, whether at the Centre or 
in the States, would lead to loss of ver>- valuable historical 
materials. 

^3) W'c hear quite a lot about acquisition of copies of papers of 
Indian interest in foreign archival repositones. This is no doubt 
important; but of far greater importance is the sur-uy and acqui- 
sition of papers with private institutions and individuals in India. 
Our study of Indian history during the last two centuries, parti- 
cularly the earlier half, has been very much lop-sided 5s we have 
mostly Ihr views expressed by British civilians and die Govern- 
ment. This c,an onij be corrected by our salvaging the private 
archives of the country in a thorou^, systematic way. In mo«t 
cases, it is seen that people are not willing to part w ith their 
fam'ily papers; and as such it is a matter of urgent necessity to 
take their microfilm copies For this and other purposes, pro- 
vision of plentiful supply of ravv microfilms at low cost through 
local manufacturers seems to me to be a matter of national im- 
portance. The survey and acquisition of private papers would 
continue lo be slow and halting unless Government arc prepared 
to provide adeiiuatc funds for this purpose. 

“Thank jou for jour patient hearing.” 



BUSINKSS MEETING 


On n motion of Ihc Sccrctuti', Matamnhopailhynsa D. V'. Potdar \va? 
unanimously voted to tlie dinir, ns llic President svas imnsoidnWy absent. 


1. Motion o( condolence 

The lohowing Resolution was passed in respect of the demise of the 
erstwhile members of the Commission who died since its Iasi meeting in 
1961 : 


Resolution I : The members of ihe ImUnn IHitorical Records 
C<7/«H»jj/on deeply mourn the death of Shri Nirod' lihuthan Roy, 

Dr. Soiojj /. Sir Charles tiitary Jenhinsott, Prof. Sila Ram 

KohVt. Dr. S. N. Sen. Dr. D. A. Satciore, Col. R. II. r/ii7fiV»orc, 
Prof. Radha Kttmtid Miikherjee, Snrdar K. M. Pannikar, ^^aha^ 
mahopadliyaya BishcshwrnaiU Reu, Shri T. S. Shepvalkor and Shri 
S. Chidambaram. 

II. Review of action on the earlier Resolutions of the Commission and 
its Research and Publication Committee 

The report of the Secretary on the subject (xide Annejture at pp. 63) 
was taken up for discussion. 

WiU\ tetcrence to Resolution V of the 35th Session (I960) dealing 
with imciofilirung of old Journals and newspapers. Dr. N. K. Sioha observ- 
ed that the National Library, Calcutta, which had been entrusted with the 
task, did not have adequate microfilm equipment required for the purpose 
and steps should be taken to speed up the work. 

As regards Resolution II of the 36ih Session (1961) recommending' 
that top pnority should be given to the construction of an Annexe to tlie- 
National Archives of India, Dr. N. K, Sinha and other members noted' 
that five years had elapsed since the Resolution was adopted and expressed' 
dissatisfaction at the slow progress made in reaching a decision. 

With reference to Resolution V of the 36lh Session (1961) on the- 
o\vnership and location of the Nagpur Residency Records. Dr. N. K. Sinha 
observed that while the National Archives may be the ow^r of the records,. 
it was not advisable to shift them to Delhi, and they should be left where- 
they are best used. Shri Khadgawat, Director, Rajasthan State Archives, 
observed that a number of Residenej’ Records had been transferred by 
the British to the successor Governments in the Indian States, and a large 
number of such records had been awpiired by the State Archi\-es. He 



feit that the position might be tlie same in other States, and a thorough 
search should be made for lliem. He also expressed the view that there 
should be no strict adherence to the doctrine of provenance, and XN-anted 
that the relevant Residencx* Records and the local State records should 
be at the same place to facilitate research. This point was supported by 
Dr. P. M. Joshi. Tliese viev.-s were, however, countered by Dr. Bisheshwar 
Prasad. He observed that the Residency’ Records were of an all-India 
character and were part of the records of the Government of India. As 
a matter of principle, all these should be got to Delhi and not allowd 
to remain dispersed- Prof. Moraes warned against the danger of breaking 
a. record series while effecting transfer of documents. After further dis- 
cussion the Chairman suggested that a detailed memorandum on the subject 
should be submitted to the Commission at its next session by the Secre- 
tary'. 


■With reference to Resolution X of the 30th meeting of the Research 
and Publication Committee (1960) on the editing and publication of the 
papers of Tipu Sultan, Dr. M. Sheshadti, Director of Archaeology, Govern- 
ment of Mysore, who v^ns present as an observer, stated that the riork 
of collecting the materials was not yet complete, but expressed the hope 
that the work of editing would be taken up within a year. 


in. Secretary's Report 

The Report of the Secretary submitted at the open session was adopted 
with thanks. 


IV. Resolutions by Members 

(1) Appointment of a Commission to prevent export of antiquities etc. to 
provide for their purchase 


Resolution by Prof. O. P. Bluiinagar 

ResoKcd that this meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commissiorf' 
recommends the appointment of a Statutory* Commission of the Government 
for disallowing the sale of antiquities and rare materials needed for re- 
search purposes to indniduals and institutions outside the country. 

Resohed further that the Statutory Body be aulJjorised to negotiate the- 
purchase and acqubilion of all such materials for prcserN'aiion in the 
Archives and funds be placed at the dispo<^I of the Body for such a purpose. 
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Secretary's Note 

On ihc rccomnicnclalion of the Contniittec on Archival 1-c^Ution 
•(I960), the question of suitably amending the Antiquities (Export Con- 
,trol) Act, 1947, is engaging the aciiw attention of the Government of 
India. Further, the National Archi\-cs of India and Slate Archives Depart- 
ments have been acquiring through purchase and gift records of \aluc. 


Proceetlinss 

On Prof. Bhatnagar's resolution regarding the preservation of archival 
and anliqu!iri.in materials in lndi.n and the prevention of their sale abroad, 
discussion elicited the scepticism of some members regarding the effective- 
ness of statutory restrictions. It vvas fell, however, that the proposals of 
the Committee on Archival Legislation (I960) should be reiterated and 
the following resolution was adopted unanimously; 

Resolution 11 : The Commission expresses its keen sense of dis’ 
appointment at the inadequacy of the steps taken so far to prevenJ 
inisration of archives and other materials of hivorical and cultural 
value to foreign countries on the lines recommended hy the Coni’ 
inittee on Archival Legislation and resolved that the Covernincnt of 
India be requeued to pUe eQeci to the Committee's proposals 
urgently. 

Being of the v/cie that development of a good Iniernol market 
for such materials is essential to prevent their being smuggled out of 
the country and as their and preservation is a matter of 

mtioml importance, the Commission further resolves to reconvnend 
to the State Cavenunents that Statutory Bodies be set up, wherever 
they are not already constituted, to negotiate their acquisition and 
purchase, where necessary, on behalf of the Government and that ade- 
quate funds be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

In vieiv of the limited fifUMCiat resources of the Slate Govern- 
meins, the Co/n/;i/5Jf<j/i further resolves that the Government of India 
, be requested to give the States atiequafe granis-in-aid to achieve the 
object in view. 


(2) Appointment of a Conunittce to formulate a plan for the survey 
ijnd cataloguing of non-Persian records and for the acquisition of the 
records of business houses, etc. 

Recommendation by Dr. P, Sarajt 

1. Attention is invited to the iircent importance of surveying and cata- 
loguing of non-Persian sources of MecKeval Indian History which so far 
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have received scant attention from scholars of historj’. Steps, therefore, 
should be taken to start the survey referred to above as early as possible. 

2. Equally important is the acquiring of > 

(a) Records in private possession, specially old business houses 
such as, for instance, the Bimawala houses of U.P., Bihar, 
Bengal, Central India, Rajasthan and Gujarat 

(b) Records maintained by priestly houses of cities like Varanasi, 
Mathura, Hardwar, Jammu and Mafan (Kashmir). , , 

(c) Records of the canal and other P.W.D. departments. 

(d) Records of the Medical Department, Zoological, Geological and 
other all-India Surx'cys. TIjc records of the Archaeological 
Department arc being xitiUscd and those of gcodctical survey 
have been systematically utilised by Col. Phillimorc. 

(e) Records of Jain temple libraries and those of the Municipal 
Boards. 

(f) Records of the former Residencies and Political Agencies which, 
It is a pity, have been scattered in different places. 

3. To constitute a committee to formulate a plan suggesting the ways 
and means for the fulfilment of Uic above mentioned objects. 

Secretary's Note 

It may be noted that die proposal covers to some extent the same 
ground as the National Register scheme in rcipect of private archives 

On the lapse of paramounlcy in 1947, the records of the Residencies 
and Political Agencies devolved upon the Union Government, and most 
of them have been transferred to the Natidnaf Archives of India. 

As regards the records of Departments engaged in all-India surveys, 
the following have already been tranderred to the National Archives of 
India : 

(a) Survey of India 

(i) Field Office Correspondence records of the Geodetic 
Branch, I865-1S99. 

tji) Revenue Survey Correspondence record?, 1823-1864. 

(iii) Departmental Correspondence records, 1775-1S94. 

(IV) Annual Revenue Survey reports, 1880-1902. 

(v) Oricinal diaries of Indian explorers, 1866-1886. 
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(.b) Medical Branch of the Education, Health and Lands Depart- 
ment, 1873-1923. 

(c) Zoological Survey, 1916-1923. 

(d) Archaeological Branch, 1881-1923. 

(e) Geology and Minerals, 1871-1935. 

(f) Public Works Department, 1860-1923. 

Proceedings 

As regards the recommendations of Dr. P. Saran, objection was raised 
by some members to the eT^pression “medieval Indian history” without 
specifying a time-limit, as the Indian Historical Records Commission was 
only empowered to deal with the period after 1500. Others, including 
the Chairman, felt that a rl^d timo-Umil might easily lead to the discard- 
ing of useful materials in a collection unearthed by the search proposed 
in the resolution. Finally the following resolidion was adopted : 

Resolution III : Beins of the view that progress made in the 
survey an^t acquisition of records and other trtalerials of historical 
and cultural value in the hands of private individuals and institu- 
tions, especially non-Persian, is inadequate, the Commission resolves 
tfuit Government of India and the State Governments be requested 
to strengthen the existing machinery engaged in the yvork, such at 
the Regional Records Survey Co$nmUiees, by provision of adequate 
funds and such other means. 

The Commission further icsolves that Universities and Learned , 
Institutions be requested to co-operate in the best manner possible 
to ensure that the proposed survey is carried out rapidly and on 
right lines. 


(3) Records of the Slate Bank of India 
Resolution by Dr. S. Niiriil Hasan 

The Commission recommends to the Government of India that suitable- 
steps be taken for the preservation of the old records of the State Bank 
of India (including its predecessors and constituents, such as the Presidency 
Banks and the Imperial Bank), for their calendaring and for making these 
available to research scholars. 

Hole : Die Stale Bank of India possesses extremely im- 
portant archival material, going back to the early years of the 19Ui century. 
No adequate study of the economic history of iho country in the 19ih 
and :0Ut centuries is possible without the utilisation of the records of the 



Bank. About two years ago, the Bank took up a project for the prepara- 
tion of a history of the Bank. This project is likely to be completed by 
the end of 1966. Presumably after that time, the records would 
be sent back to the vaults \\hcrc they were originally kept. Unless steps 
are taken soon to presert'e these records according to the latest scientific 
technique, the loss may be irreparable. Moreover, these records should 
be calendared according to the modem methods referencing and be made 
available to research workers. The Ministry' of Education will have to, 
take up this matter with the State Bank of India, and. if necessary, '^ilh 
the Ministry of Finance. 


Secretary’s Note 

As recommended under para 62(4-5) of the Committee’s Report on 
Archival Legislation (1960), the records of statutory bodies of all-India 
•character and nationalised enterprises and undertakings may be retired to 
the National Archives for permanent preservation by special arrangement. 
The National Archives would be happy to receive them, subject to tivaila- 
bility of accommodation. The views expressed regarding the old records 
of the State' Bank of India may be communicated to the institutions and 
the Ministry of Finance. The question of calendaring or descriptive listing 
would be examined at the appropriate stage. 

ProceetUngs 

Prof. N, K. Sinha pointed out die advisability of avoiding the term 
'calendar’ and using the term ‘descriptive listing’ as correspondence formed 
only a small part of the State Banks Records, and most of them consisted 
of account books. The suggestion uas accepted and with other minor 
amendments the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolution IV : The Commission resolves that the Government 
of India be requested to take suitable steps for the scientific preser- 
vation of the old records of the State Bank of India (including its 
predecessors such as the Presidency Banks and the Imperial Bank), 
for preparing their descnptive lists and for making them available 
to research scholars. ' 


(4) Preservation of the materials collected for writing the History of 
the Freedom Movement in India 

Resolution bv Dr. H. K. Barpitfari 

This meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission recommends 
that materials collected for wTiting the Historj' of Freedom Movement in 



India be kept by the State Governments at their respective Archives or 
Record Rooms, and that these be thrown open to bona fide researchers. 


Explanatory Note : The matcriab collected for the' History of Freedom- 
Movement are lying at present with the administrative departments of most 
ol the State Governments and arc not readily accessible to research students. 
To carry on research projects like the compilation of the Nationalist BibllO' 
gxaphy and for the researches of various aspects of the freedom movement 
itself, it is desirable that these materials should be made available to bona 
fide researchers. These valuable materials will be better preserved, it 
can reasonably be hoped, only at the hands of experts like the Directors 
of Archives or the Keepers of Records of the State Governments. 


Secreiary’s Note 

A Resolution to the same effect passed by the Research and Publica- 
tion Committee of the Indian Historical Records Commission in February 
1954 was communicated to the Board of Editors for the History of Free- 
dom. Movement m India, Government of India, and also to the State Gov- 
ernments. It was accepted by the former and also the States of West 
Bengal, U.P, Assam, Bihar, Bombay (now Maharashtra), Orissa, Maclrai. 
and the erstwhile Suites of PEPSU and Kulch. The Government of Madras 
qualified its acceptance by stating that access could be given only to those 
records which were more than 50 years old in accordance with its Re- 
search Rules (vule I.H.R.C. Progs., Vol. XXXIT, Pt. I, p. 39, and Vol. 
XXXni. Pt. I. p. 40). 


Proceecliijgs 

In view of the Secretary's note. Dr. Barpujari withdrew the Resolution, 
but he wanted the Secretary to ascertain and report to the Commission 
whether in practice the papccs wete, h^n." clepofujiKd. lo. ti/i Acebivts, 
and made available to scholars. 


(5) Procurement of the papers of the Indian revolutionaries abroad 
ResnUiliori by Dr. H. L Gupta 

Resolved that to facilitate the study of the role of the Indian Res-olu- 
tionarics abroad, letters, documents, journals and other original writincs 
relating to them and their associations and movements be procured and 
prescr.-cd at the National Archives of India. A list of the rcvoluUonaries 
abroad and their movements may also be prepared. 



Secretary's Note 

The work of tracing letters, documents, journals and other original' 
WTitings of Indian revolutionaries abroad and also preparing their lists 
comes wthin the scope of the activities of the History of the Indian Free- 
dom Movement Unit. 

The National Archives of India has been receiving originals and copies 
of valuable documents relating to Indian revolutionaries and freedom 
fighters abroad. This year's acquisitions include a collection of the letters 
of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose and others to Mrs, Woods, Secretary’, 
Indian Independence League, Dublin, and the papers of late Virendranath; 
Chattopadhyaya, an Indian Nationalist in Sweden (1917-1921). 


Proceedings 

In moving the resolution Prof. H. L. Gupta stressed that' he did not 
want this in any way to be a rival to the work of the History of tlie 
Freedom Movement project, and he only wanted to ensure the acquisition 
and preservation of the papers in question. Tlie Commission adopted the 
£ollo^\ing Resolution unanimously : 

Resolution V: To facilitate the study of the role of the Indian 
revolutionaries abroad, the Commission resolves that letters, docu- 
ments, journals and other orishtal nritlnss relaiins to them and 
their associations and movements be proaired and preserved at 
the National Archives and also a list of the revohithnariei abroad 
and their movements be prepared. 


(6) Transfer of the records of the Central India Agency to Bhopal 

Resolution by Dr. H. L. Gupta 

Resolved th.it in the interest of historical research the Residenc\' Re- 
cords relating to the former States of Central India. Bundelkhand and 
Baqhelkhand as well as the records of tliose States and their ruling families 
be collected, classified and maintained at the Bhopal branch of tlie National 
Archives of India. 

Secretary’s Note 

The records of Residencies and Political Agencies have been transferred 
to the National Archives of India after the lapse of Paramountcy in 
1 947, and the records of the Cfcniral Indian States Agency and the Bundcl- 
khand Agency arc in its possession. If the proposal is accepted, there 



•would be simllur requests from other regions and it is not desirable to 
transfer or disperse the Residency records on a regional basis. 


Proc^etlinss 

Apropos of the Secretary's note. Prof. 11, L. Gupta said that he had 
only suggested keeping the records in question at Bhopal as the National 
Archives of India had a branch oflicc there, especially as there u’as lack of 
accommodation at Delhi. Having drawn attention to the problem, he with- 
drew the resolution with the permission of the Chair. 


(7) Acquisition of the papers of Sir Jadimath Sarkar 
ResoUiiion by Dr. llori Hum Gupta 

The Commission recommends to the Government of India to procure 
all the original letters that passed between Sir Jadunath Sarkar and Dr, 
G. S. Sardesai for nearly fifty years from the Punjab University, Chandigarh, 
to be preserved at the National Archives of India, New Delhi. 

Note; In 1954, the Punjab Univcisily approved a scheme 
of presenting a commemoration volume to Sir Jadunath Sarkar. In 1957 
the typcsciipi was arranged and later published in two volumes. Tlie 
first volume entitled Life and Letters of Sir Jadunath Sarkar consists of 
two sections. The second section comprising 231 pages gives the subs- 
tance of the Correspondence that passed between Sir Jadunath Sarkar and 
Dr. G. S. Sardesai from 1907 to 1956. 

These letters are several hundred in number. Tlicy are written on 
ordinary paper in the hand of both the historians. Sir Jadunath scrupni- 
lously avoided sending typed letters to his friends and pupils. Dr. Sardesai 
followed the same practice. 

All these letters are lying tied in several bundles in one almirah of the 
Department of History, Punjab University, Chandigarh. There is no satis- 
factory arrangement for their safety not to speak of their preservation. The 
colour of the paper is fading, -while some of the letters have grovm brittle, 
and break to pieces if not handled with care. 

As these letters, mainly dealing with historical problems, form an es- 
sential part of this country’s national historical literature, they should be 
immediately acquired by the National Arcliives, and if demanded their 
microfilm copies may be supplied to the Punjab University for its record 
.and a^ference. 
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Secretary's Note 

The Department approached the History Department of the Punjab 
University in the matter, but no reply was received. The National Archives 
of India v.-ould be happy to receive the ori^al papers and supply micro- 
film copies, if required. 


Proceedings 

Prof. H. R. Gupta wthdrew the resoluUon on Prof. Sethi’s assurance 
that the papers had been transferred to the Punjab University Library and 
they were being well-preserved. 


(8) Preservation of cuttings from newspapers etc. 

Resolution by Shri P. N. Pushp 

Resolved that in the interests of research, important ncw’s-cultings 
from standard newspapers and periodicals be also maintained as archives 
record subject, of course, to the usual criteria of archival acquisition. 

Explanatory Note : Most of the news-items, including reports, aj^ar- 
ing in standard newspaper and periodicals from time to time are of great 
significance for studies in the history of the period. The research scholars, 
ihercrore, would be considerably benefited if such significant source- 
materials also were made available to them in archival repositories. The 
acquisition of suitable ncu’s-cuttiogs, of course, has to be governed by 
the same rules and regulations as other records of archival nature. 


Secretary's Note 

The subject comes within the purview of libraries and not of archival 
institulion.s. Newspaper cuttings arc not treated as archives, unless they 
form a part of the official records. In the latter case the relevant ex- 
tracts or cuttings from newspapers arc automatically preserved along with 
the series of which they form an Integral part. Preserving of old news- 
papers, etc. is corcred by Resolution V of the Research and Publication 
Cbmmittec of the Commission at its 30ih meeting in July 1960. Attention 
is imited to the Conspectus In I.H.R.C. Prrcs . Vol. XXXVI. Pt. I. 
pp. 37-38 and pp. 67-6S. 


X Prttccedingt 

Shri Pushp withdrew’ the resolution in the light of the explanation con- 
tained in the Secretary's note. 
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(9) Prcscrvaljon o( newspapers etc. ia Goa, Diu and Daman 
Rcsohtl'ions by Dr. George M. Moraes 

Resolution (a): TIk Commission recommcmls that llie Gosemmeni 
o{ Goa, Diu and Daman be requested to lake tniincdlatc steps for Uic pre- 
servation of the volumes of all important newspapers and periodicals, and 
in particular those of the llerahlo, a daily of Panjim, and the Vliro/nar. a 
WeeVdy of Margao, which ha\c now ceased publication. 

Expiamitory Note : Tlicse nc\«papcis arc an important source of the 
hislOTv of India in modern limes. The UUrattuir, whose first numlicr 
appeared on the 6lh April 1859, ceased publication quite recently; while 
the Heraldo, whose first number appeared on the 21st May 

1908, stopped some lime in 1963. Tlic former was (or more 
than six decades the organ of the political parly Partido Ultramar, 
as India Portugueza was the organ of the rival party Partido Indlano, in the 
Lej^sladvc Assembly of Portuguese India during almost a century of consti- 
tutional Gowmment ending with the establishment of the dictatorship in 
Portugal in 1925. The Heraldo and the O Heraldo, which is still published, 
were the two important daily newspapers In Goa. Further, these news- 
papers enshrine the literary remains of the leading lights of the times. 

Resolution (b) ; The Commission recommends that the Government of 
Goa, Diu and Daman be requested to .take necessary steps to preserve 
against the ravages of the weather the portraits of the past Govemors- 
General of Portuguese India, which were displayed in the Audience Hall 
in the Governor-General's palace, now the Raj Bhavan, in a museum or 
some other suitable place, as also the Portuguese crest and other similar 
vestiges of Portuguese rule wherever they may exist from mutilation and 
destruction. 

Explanatory Note • The portraits of the Govcmors-Gcneral as also the 
Portuguese crest and other vestiges of Portuguese rule arc relics of the 
past, and precious historical material for the future historian of Indi.i. 
Furthermore, these works of art were executed by Indian artists, and 
should, therefore, be preserved as valuable exhibits by local artists. 


Proceedings 

The resolution concerning preservation of portraits was dropped as the 
subject was beyond the scope of the Commission, and that relating to news- 
papers and periodicals was ad<^>tcd as follmvs : 

Resolution VI: The Commission resolves that the Government 
of India he requested to take immediate steps for the preservation 
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<yf the volumes of oil important newspapers and periodicals, in 
particular those of the Hcraldo, a daily of Panjim, and the Ultramar. 
a Weekly of hfargao, winch have ceased publication. 


(10) Acquisition of microfilm copies of records from abroad 

Resolution by Dr. bUharranfan Ray 

WTrcrcas there arc large quantities of records relating to Indian trade 
and commerce with Central Asia in the archival repositories and libraries 
of the Soviet Union, especially in Armenia, Azerbaijan and Uzbekistan; 
and whereas these records arc essential for an understanding of Indian 
history, this Commission resolves that the Government of India should 
take immediate’ steps to negotiate with the Soviet Government for obtain- 
ing microfilm copies of these documents. 

Explanatory Note : The records arc mainly in tire Persian and Arme- 
nian languages and cover a very wide variety of topics. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to send adequate numbers of Indian scholars to work on 
these reeprds in the places where they are located and it would be more 
economical to obtain microfilm copies. As India has a cultural agreement 
with the Soviet Union, it should not be difficult to obtain copies of this 
material. 

Secretary's Note 

Dr. N. K. SInha and the Director of Archives visited U.S.S R. in March 
1964 under the Indo-Sovnet Cultural Exchange Programme and their iti- 
nerary covered Archives repositories and libraries at Moscow, Leningrad, 
Tiriv’an, Tashkent and Samarkand. A list of papers of Indian interest in 
these repositories had since been obtained from the Government of U.S S R. 
for getting their microfilm copies. 


proceedings 

The resolution of Dr. Nihaminjan Ray was presented by Prof. Nimil 
Hasan. Apropos of the Secretary’s Note, Prof. N. K. Sinha obscn’cd that 
while copies of official records were being obtained. It should be noted 
that the private records of rradeis in Armenia and other areas weru as 
yet untapped. lie also drew attention to the rich record collections on 
Armenian trading activity in the Calcutta and Madras High Courts While 
appreciating the work done, the consensus was that the resolution should 
be adopted as follows ; 

Resolution MI : Whereas there are large quantities of records 
reljilng ta Inilinn trade and commerce wtf/i Central Asia in the 
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Archival repositories and libraries oj the Soviet Union, especially 
in Ar/nenia, Azerbaijan and Uzbekistan, and yvhereas these records 
are essential Jor an tmdetstandins oj Indian history, the Commission 
resolves that the Coverttnycnt of India be requested to continue Us 
present endeavours to obtain micro^tm copies oj af/ these docu- 
ments. 


(11) Transfer ol ihe records ot the Maralhwada Region 
to Maharashlta 

Resolution by Dr. R. S. Cupic 

Resolved that all the Urdu, Persian and Marathi records concerning 
the repon of Maralhwada in the State oC Maharashtra be handed over by 
the Andhra Pradesh Government to the Marathwada University or to the 
State of Maharashtra. 

Explanatory f^ote : Marathwada was formerly a part of the old 
Hyderabad State. Naturally, all the records pertaining to the Maralhwada 
region ot the State were collected and kept at Hyderabad. When the old 
Hyderabad State disappeared the archives concerning Marathwada went to 
the successor Andhra Pradesh Govenxment. 

Since Maralhwada has now its own University and a Department of 
History and Ancient Indian Culture, it is only proper that all the records 
ia the possession of the Andhra Pradesh Archives, whether 5n Urdu, 
Persian or Marathi, concerning Marathwada should come to the Marath- 
wada University for study and preservation. 

Secre/ar/s Note 

The question how records of areas acquired by the States under the 
States’ reorganisation measures should be dealt wiUi has been considered 
in para 78(7) of the Committee on Archival I.egislation (I960), and 
the recommendations of the Committee have been accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India and communicated to the State Governments. It is desirable 
to follow the recommendations of the Onninittee in. thk 

Proceedings 

Dr. Ditshit presented the resolution on behalf of Dr. Gupte and the 
consensus was against its adoption^ 

(12) National Repster of Private Archives 

Resolution by Shri V. S. Sun 

It is recommended that very early steps be taken by the National 
Arcluves of India to bring out bulletins and reports of the National Re- 
0 ster of Private Archives for which fte Union Government has been 
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firanling financial assistance to the State Governments since 1959-60. 
The Reports, as far as possible, should be quite comprehensive. 

Explanatory Note ; During the last two decades or so the project 
for the compilation of the National Register of Records was recommended 
several times by the Indian Historical Records Commission and its Sul>' 
Committee, the Research and Publication Committee. In 1959-60, the 
Commission recommended that the project should be limited to private 
archives only and the Government of India agreed to give financial assis- 
tance to the State Governments for this purpose. The National Archives 
of India was made responsible for the compilation of the Register on the 
basis of the material supplied to the Department .by the various State 
Governments. It is regretted that even after 7 years of the operation of 
the scheme not even a single Report or Bulletin has been issued by the 
National Archives of India with the result that the Slate Governments who 
supply the material and the scholars who may need this useful informa- 
tion for their research projects are unable to use this. 

Secretary's Note 

Progress in the compilation of the National Register has been un- 
avoidably slow since the Government has not yet found it possible to 
sanction the staff recommended by National Register Advisory Committee 
in August 1961, viz,, One Rc^strar in the grade of Rs. 1000-50-1250. 
four Field Officers in the grade of Rs. 500-30-800 and other junior staff. 
The staff sanctioned for the purpose at present is only an Assistant Archi- 
vist (Gr. I) and one U.D.C., and thb is just adequate to attend to routine 
correspondence, etc. However, the scrutiny of the lists received from the 
Slates during 1959-60, is nearing completion and it is hoped that a Report 
for the year would be issued some time next vear. 

Proceeilings 

The resolution was adopted as follows : 

Resolution VJII : The Commission resolves that very early 
steps be taken by the National Archives of India to bring out bulle- 
tins and reports of the National Register of Private Archives for 
which the Union Government Ims been granting financial assistance 
to the Stale Governments since 1959-60, and the report should, 
as for as possible, be quite comprehensive. 

(13) Calendaring of non-British records 
ResoUtiion by Dr. S. Ntinil Hasan 

Recommended to the Government of India and the State Go\-cmracnts 
to talc steps, as early as possible, that the non-British records in their 
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custody be calendared. Further resolved that the Director of National 
Archives be requested to report to the Commission tlic extent to which 
the recommendations of the Comnuttec appointed by the Research and 
Publication Conunittee of the Indian Histprical Records Commission in 
1960 (Resolution IX) were implemented. ' 

Explanatory Note: The National Archives and the various Record 
Offices have, from time to time, undertaken the publication of calendars 
or texts or summaries of documents of tl»e East India Company and the 
British Government in India. While the importance of the study of the 
British records is undeniable, tlxe picture would remain obviously incom- 
plete if 4he records of other agencies of the same, or the earlier period, 
arc not studied. With the merger of former Princely States and the acqui- 
sition of private records, a large mass of non-British documentary material 
is available. The Commission, having taken into consideration these 
factors, had passed o resolution and appointed a Committee. Tlie Com- 
mittee bad met and made some recommendations, but before it could 
conclude its work, the Commission itself was suspended. Some useful work 
has already been done, but much iftorc remains. It may be useful for 
the Record Offices to prepare schemes in collaboration with Universities 
and University scholars. 


Secretary’s Note ' 

The Resolution passed on the recommendation of tlxe Committee 
referred to and the action taken thereon are covered in the Conspectus 
uhich has been appended (p 69). 

It may be further noted that ixon-BritisIi records of the Princely States 
have not been transferred to the National Archives of India with the ex- 
ception of Bhopal, and the Bhopal records would be transferred back to 
the Madhya Pradesh Government. Two volumes of Descriptive Lists of 
the Mutiny Papers at the Bhopal Office have been published. 

It is presumed that the Resolution covers Portuguese and French re- 
cords as noli, since they arc non-British records. 


Proceedings 

Wlxilc moving the resolution. Prof. Nurul Hasan observed that by 
“non-British” records, ho had also in view the Portuguese and French 
Gox'cmmcnt records, and not merely tho.<c of the erstwhile Princely States. 
In the course of the discussion, it was elicited from the Secretary that the 
question of inclusion of “Records and Archaeological material” in tlie 
proposed Treaty between the Governments of India and France was under 
consideration. After further discusrion-. the following resolution was 
adopted : 
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Resolution TX : The Co/mnission rcsohes ibai the Governmetu 
of JiuUa ami the State Govewmenis be .requested to take steps to 
lujve siiiiahle descriptive lists prepared tis cariv nt possible in respect 
of the non-British records in their cttsiotly. 


(14) Publication of a calendar of the Inayat Jane Collection 
Resolution hy Dr, Nurul Hasan 

The Commission recommends that early steps be tal.cn, to publish a 
c.tlcndar of the documents in the Inayat Jung Collection of the National 
Archives. For this purpose a Committee of tlic following persons bo 
appointed to work out the details : 

1. Professor B. P. Saksena. Allahabad. 

2. Professor Satish Chandra, Jaipur. 

3. Professor Mohibbul Hasan, lamia Milliti. 

4. The mover of the Resolution, Aligarh. 

5. Director, National Archlm (Secrctarj). 

A few years aco, the National Archives acquired an invaluable collec- 
tion of documents from Hyderabad. Dating from the lime of Aurangeeb, 
these documents contain a wealth of information regarding administrative, 
political and economic history. Unless a scieoiihc calendar of these docu- 
ments is published, scholars will find It e.ttrcmely difHcuIt to utilise this 
collection. Soma of the Universities may be willinc to offer Uicir co-opera- 
iKin if a suitable scheme is worked out. 

Dr. Satkh Cliandra has endorsed the proposal made by Dr. S. Nurul 
M.isan .and suggested the inclusion of Shri A. J. Tirmizi, Assistant Director, 
National Archiscs of India. a> Mcmbcr-Sccrctary of the Committee. 


Secretary's Sole 

The resolution may be accepted inasmuch as the Inayat Jang Collec- 
tion constitutes a unique documentary source for the reconstruction of 
the admmistratisc histoiy of the Deccan during the scvenlccnih and 
cw^hteenth centunes. The collection comprises more than 1,30,000 ofii- 
cta! records and as such their publication in extenso will take several years. 
Descriptive listing will sersv no purpose inasmuch as the interest of the 
collection lies mainly in details The only alternative for their poblicaiion, 
ilicrcforc. H e.nlendaring which should be as comprehensive as possible. 

rrfKfrdmer 

In moving the resolution, Nurul Hasan observed that the collcc- 
iKm w;is of syvetal importance for the study ot economic history, and 
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preparation of suitable dcseriplivc lists was a matter of urgent necessity. 
H^= aeecpted the suggestion of Prof. Tapan Rajcfiaudhuri that staUstical 
^tracts should be included in the List. The Secretary welcomed the 
Resolution and the proposal to form a Committee, but stated that the 
Nauonal Archives of India was not in a position to talc up the wort for 

f Pradesh State Archivc,s 
would be happy to take up the work it the records were loaned to tliem. 
Shr. ^adgawat objected to transfer of original records out of a repository 
'? domplaincd that an earlier req^st of 

'' k' of P»P=es had not been complied 

wa. The &ctctary observed that he was not aware of such a request 

^die university. After further dt:^ -oT Ihf l^’lTornrS^ioT 


Resolution X : The Commission resolves thni . i 

taken to piiblith suitable descriptive iists atid statistical 
the documents in the Inayat Jung Co^iSnnT.t S dhrirne,, of 
ves. and tlutl far ./uVpn^lTcomSro/ 
be appointed to work out the delaib : fpllowtng persons 


1. Prof. B. P. Saksena, Allahabad. 

2. Prof. Salish Chandra. Jaipur. 

3. Prof. Mohibbul flasatt, Jamia Millia, Delhi. 

4. Dr. Nurul Hasan, AUgarh. 

5. Dr. Irfan Habib, Aligarh. 

6. Dr. T. Ray Choudhury, DcUd University 

7. Mr. B. R. Grover, lamia Milha. Delhi. 

8. Shri V. K. Benva, Hyderabad. 

9. Shri K. D.BIungava. Director. National Archives 

10. Shr, A. I. tirnud, Asstt. Director. National Archives. 


(Meniher^Secre/ary ) 


(IS) The Calendar of Penian Correspondence 

Resolution by Prof. S. H. Askari 

Resolved that the ori^nal Perisian letters, abstracts of 
published in the Calendar of Persian Correspondence Vol 
published in exienso after being properly edited with notes ^ be 

‘®a explanations 

Explanatory Note : Extracts and abstracts of original P 
and correspondence, preserved in the old Imperial Records^^I^ records 

■^F^artaient, 
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had been published in Vols. 1 & 11 of the Calendar of Persian Correspon- 
dence.^ Now these tvv’o volumes are out of print. Further extracts or 
abstracts do not alw’aj's contain all the necessary contemporary historical 
events. Consequently it. is desirable that the publication of more detailed 
extracts of the records and letters in their entirety be undertaken by the 
National Archives of India at an early date. 


Secretary's Note 

The first tNvo volumes of the Calendar of Persian Correspondence co\-er 
the period 1759-1769. Of this period no original Persian letters have 
come down to us with the exception of 96 letters which have already 
been calendared. The remaining letters have survived in the form of copies, 
translations and abstracts which have exhaustively been calendared in these 
volumes. The question of their publication in cxienso, therefore, docs not 
arise. These volumes could, of course, be reprinted, if there is a demand 

Proceedings 

After some discussion, the resolution was amended and adopted as 
follows : 

Resolution XI : The CoMim«jio« resolves that the Calendar of 

Persian Correspondence, Vols. 1 11 published by the Natiortal 

Archives of India, be reprinted wiih notes and e.xplanations. 

(16) Preparation of in\'entorics of the records in Rajasthani. 

Persian etc. at Bikaner 

Resolution by Prof. G. H. Kharc 

The Commission recommends that (he Go^'ernment of India in con- 
sultation wth the Director of the Rajasthan Archives may find out ways 
.fo make the State records in Persian, Rajostfiam etc. more casiYy avaffaWe 
and useful by preparing a number of inventories cither in Hindi or in 
English and transcribing the Urdu inTCntories which are already there into 
Hindi after checking them so that a greater number of scholars get die 
opportunity of consulting the records. 

Explanatory Note : The Rajasthan State has in recent j'cars created 
an archives respository of their own at Bikaner which has about SO lakhs 
of bundle's of old records, account books etc. which may contain sev’cral 
crores of separate records. They begin roughly from the 2nd quarter of 
the 17th century and end with the current times. They arc mostly m 
Persian and Rajasthani. It is in my humble opinion the largest repositors- 
in India. During the last twT> years I have spent 36 daj*s in examining 
the records in the Iwxj languages there and I base come to the conclusion 
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thjl U\oy ;\rc quite in(Jisvr\\ablo for writin" llic hi^tor}• of Indi.t in a!I 
ns.-.ivpccts. Tlic Hujusthan State and Uwir Director of Archives ute trj'ini; 
their level hc'-l lo rnaVc thc'c records available and useful to fcholars 
who CO there for cvaminini: them. But owing lo the incredible vastnt^s 
of the records, ilicir efforts f.ill short. I am afraid, to make them more tvavilv 
and conveniently avail.ible lo scholars. 

Rcwliaion hy Dr. Seithh Chiimlrn 

Tlie Commission recommends that early steps Ivc taken to publish 
calendars of Persian and Rajasthan} doennrents in the State Arcliives, 
liikaner (Rajasthani. Since the publication of these documents is of 
national imjxvrtance, financul asastance for the purpose he provided by 
the Ministry of Education. 

E.rpUintuory Note : The Slate Archives. Bikaner, has got lakhs of 
historical documents. Unless these documents arc properly listed nod 
calcnd.irs of documents published. It is very difllcult for scholars lo corr- 
suit them. The State Archives, Bikaner, has already published a Calendar 
of fetritutm, jushaas, iiianslwrs ere. All necessary assistance shouW be pro- - 
vided to the State Archives, Bikaner, by w'ay of special stafT, financial grant 
vtc. for expediting thR very useful work. 

Secrcuiry's Note 

In this connection, attention is invited to the o!>>crvations of the Com- 
mittee on Archival Legislation (I960) which has not favoured publica- 
tion of abridged summaries of records, except In special eases (para 157). 

ProceeJings 

The Commission welcomed the proposals made by Prof. C. H. Kharc 
and Dr Saiisb Chandra and adopted the following resolution : 

Resolution XII . The Commission resolves that the Government 
<>/ India he retjiiesteil, in tonsiiliaiian with the Director of Jiafastlum 
Archives., to fake early to gre^are vj/mIiIa eJesJX'.ffiye. lists 

of State records in Persian. Ralazthani etc. and that the co-opcralion 
of indi\idtnU Universities and learned bodies be also sought in the 
implementation of the programme. 

Furtiier, the Conumssion resolves rhat the Mf»Jstr>"'o/ Editca- 
non. Government of Indta, ami the University Grants Commission 
be requested to provide speciol fioids for the purpose in wen’ of 
the iimiojial niiporlance of the records. 

In the course of the discussion on this resolution, Shri Khad^wat and 
Dr. R. R. Sethi drew attention to the fact that “Archives” had not been 
recognised as a Plan item and as such developmental expenditure in respect 
of it was. not being subsidised 4m a SO : 50 basis by the Centre, and this 
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bad greatly retarded progress in the States. The Commission felt lliat 
“Archives"’ should become a Plan item and adopted the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolution XIH ; Since "Archives" /f not a Plan item umler the 
Fhe Year Plans ami as such tlevelopmental exveiulirurc on State 
Archives Departments is not being subsidized by the Government 
of India on a 50% basis as in the case of other Plan items, the 
Comnussion resolves that the Government of India be requested 
to make the subfecl a Plan item to ensure proper growth and deve- 
lopment of the State Archives, which are seriously handicapped for 
want of fimds. 


(17) Publication of summaries of documents 
in the Indian Archives 

Resohitton by Sfiri Anthony D’Costa 

The Commission recommends that a new section be included in The 
Indian Archives for publishing summaries of documents in archival reposi- 
tories. 

Explanatory Note: The Boletim da Filmoteca Ultramarina Portuguesa 
of Lisbon could serve as a sort of model. Some such system might be 
followed : The Catalogue No. of the Manuscript; the folios on which the 
document occurs; place and date of the document, with equivalents of the 
dales according to the modem international calendar; state of preserva- 
tion of the j\fanuscript; summarv' of the contents, indicating whether the 
document has already been published, or made use of bv an author, and 
more important passages to be quoted in the original 

The members of the Commission and the associates of the teamed insti- 
tutions to which they belong could work on the archives located in their 
respective regions. 

A subject index of the materials thus published could be prepared 
periodically as a supplement to The Indian Archives^ 

If this suggotion Is adopted, the proposed section will soon be a 
concrete proof of this Commission’s activity 


Secretary's Note 

It has been the aim of The Indian Archives to publish descriptive notes 
and articles on interesting untapped source materials, whether located in 
private or public custodj*. and the National Archives qC India will certainly 
welcome such articles from the members of the Commission. 
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Proceedinss 

The proposal was withdrawn in the Hgltt of the Secretary's Note. 


(J8) Publication of the microfilm copies of the papers 
obtained from abroad 


/?eco»i»iemh»ion by Dr. Sukwmr ^ 

1 suggest that the microfilm copies of tlic papers relating to the admi- 
nistration of some of the Govemors-Gcncral and other public men in the 
I9th and 20th centuries which have been obtained in the National Archives 
of India may be ROt printed so that they may be more easily made avail- 
able to the scholars woTkinj; on the history of this period. 

Secretary's Note 

In view of their bulk, copyright considerations etc. it may not be 
practicable to take up their in extenso publication. We may, however, 
develop inter-liberary loan of mtcroftlm copies, taking positive prints of the 
collection. Even here, progress has to be slow in view of the dllTiculty 
of getting raw film. 


(19) Supply of typescript copies of microfilm to scholars 
Resolution by Dr. Siikumar Bfiaitacharya 

The microfilmed copies of the historical documents, particularly the 
correspondence of the Govemors-General, Cabinet Ministers of Britain and 
other high personages, which have been brought to the National Archives 
of India during recent years, may be made available to scholars in the 
Reading Room of the Archives in typed sheets so that they may be used 
by the scholars without much strain on their eyes. 


Secretary’s Note 

The cost involved is such that it would be very difficult to implement 
the suggestion for the time being. 


Proceedings 

After discussion of Items 18 and 19, the proposals were dropped. 
However, as suggested by Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, it was considered de- 
sirable to instal a Xerox Machine in the National Archives of India, and 
the following resolution was adopted : 
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Resolution XIV ; Since SchoJars conducihtg research are greats 
ly handicapped in the matter of getting copies of documents with- 
out delay and at reasonable cost, the Commission resolves that the 
National Arefuves of India be requested to instal a Xerox Machine 
of a suitable type at an early date^ 


(20) Publication of certain records relating to Punjab 
Resolution by Principal Sri Ram S/iartna 

The Commission recommends the publication of the records of official 
and demi-official correspondence betUrcen the Government of India and the 
Government of the Punjab mid that between the Governor-General in 
Council and Secretary of State, and also private letters of the Goveruor- 
General and Secretary of State in the first decade of the twentieth century. 

Secretary's Note 

It may be noted that the Committee on ArchK’al Legislation (1960) 
has not favoured in exienso publication of records except in respect of 
“such special collections as may relate to *a phase of ffistor>’ of which 
there is at present little or no knowledge, or may reflect a period for 
wluch few authorities exist, or to documents which once printed would 
continue to be read for their intrinsic worth by a wide public and not 
merely by a limited class of readers.** (Para 157). 

It may also be mentioned that the Punjab State Archives have been 
acquiriag microfilm copies of a good number of records relating to Punjab 
and contiguous areas from the National Archives of India. 

Proceedings 

The proposal was not accepted. 

(21) Publication of Mughal Akhbarats 

Resolution by Dn Ganda Singh 

It is proposed that the Rajasthan Go>'eniment be requested to make 
early arransements for the publication of the original newsletters of 
Mubhal court — Akhbarat Darbar4-MuaUa — preserved in the Rajasthan 
State Archives, Bikaner. In case the State Government for reasons not 
within their control are not in a position to undertake the publication 
of the Akhbarat. it may be taken up fcy the National Archives of India. 

It is further proposed that the National Archives of India be requested 
to approach Mahanj Kumar Raghulur Sioh of Sitamau to make available 



to them photostat copies of the AkJibarai in his possession with a slew to 
publishing them for the benefit of historical research. 

Tlic AkUharat, both at Bikaner and Silamau, should be published 
original, with introduction, notes and analytical index in English. 

Exp/njwroo’ : The Kajasllian Slate Archiscs at Bikaner has in 
Us possession original newsletters of Mu^ial Court during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Tlicy arc a mine of historical information and 
their publication will place in the hands of the students and scholars of 
Indian History original source material for purposes of research. , 

Maharaj Kumar Dr. Raghbir Sinh of Sitamau has also In his library 
a rich collection of Newsletters of the Mughal Court collected from various 
sources. Their publication is equally essential for research in Indian 
History. 


Procc«?d(«si 

Prof, Sherwani suggested that the proposal should include other 
Akhharats also, and the resolution duly amended was adopted as follows : 
Resolution XV : The Commission resolves that steps be taken 
to publish the Akhbarat Darbar-i-Mualla and other similar Akhba- 
rats, in original or in translation (in extenso or in a summary form) 
and for this purpose the co-operation of the Universities interested 
in such a programme be invited. 

Further the Commission resolves that the University Grants 
Commission be requested to give firuiueinf support to the Univerd- 
ties co-operating with this project. 


(21) Implementation of the recommendations 
o£ the Tara Chand CominiUec 

Resolution by Shri S. C. De 

Resolved that early steps be taken for implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee set up in 1959 by the Government of India for 
Archival Legislation. 

Explanatory Note : In the present state, the development of Archives 
in different States needs Archival Le^ladon for systematising and bring- 
ing about uniformity in the archival activities in the States and Centre 
Unless there are laws regulating flow of records to the Archives, arrange- 
ment, classification, preservation, weeding, etc. systematic development of 
' Archives will not be possible. It is for tlus reason that Archival Legisla- 
tion is urgendy and indispensably necessary. Since the records are the 
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m-^in instrument of administration and arc also most authentic sources of 
modem history, their preservation under the modem scientific methods and 
their utilization for both administrative and research purposes are absolutely 
necessary in the interest of administration and culture. But in actual prac- 
tice the records, despite their importance, are generally neglected. Hence 
Arcbu-al Legislation for preservation and proper utilization of the official 
records is extremely necessary and in view of this. Government of India 
may be moved for taldng up the question immediately. In the meantime the 
Indian Historical Records Commission may strongly recommend tlie main 
recomnYendation of the Committee for adoption by the Central and State 
Governments. 

A similar proposal has also been received from Shri P. X. Pushp. 


Sccrctnry's Note 

The subject has been covered by the Secretary’s Report. 


Proceedings 

After some discussion, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolution XVI : While expressing its grntinide to the Co\ern- 
mem for reconstituting the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
the Commission resolves that the Government of India be requested 
to take early steps for implementing the rceommenihuon^ of the 
Committee on Archival Legislation. 

(23) Access to Archives 
Resolution by Dr. N. K. Sinha 

This Commission recommends to State Go\crnmcnts that ihc lilvml 
rules regulating access of research workers to historical records -Jiould be 
liberally interpreted. Tire State Arcimes and district record offices -.hould 
dp everything to facilitate research and not hamper research worker-. 

Explanatory Note : A lecturer in history of the Government Colieee 
Knshnagar, was ^ven permission to see district records of the penoj 
1784-1833. He copied significant extracts from records and was permitted 
t® take his notes with him. He published a research article based on 
these notes in the research journal Bengal: Past and Present. He sent 
an off-print of hU pap;r to the District Record Office. He then received 
a kttcr from the Additional District Magistrate which might be J-'senbod 
as a show’ cause notice. He was charged with publishing an article without 
the' permission of the district authorities He was told that perniLsion 
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^anled to him to work in the record office was withdrawn. He had 
great dilficiilly in settling this matter. But we do not know exactly where 
we stand. All that a record office can demand is that the notes should 
be utilised only for research publication, 

A college teacher, who is also a research worker, wanted permission 
sometime ago to see old historical records in the Hooghly District Record 
Office. He was told '"'you arc requested to renew your prajor when the 
emergency is over.” 

A professor of history of the Presidency College, Calcutta, who was 
also a teacher in the post-graduate department of the University, went to 
Madras to work in the record office at Egmorc in September, 1964. He 
worked there for a month. I had asked him to make a list of Dutch 
records transferred from Calcutta to Madras in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Commission in 1929. He prepared a descriptive list for 
me in which I found that serial 1734 — ^vernacular Icttcis, serial 1724— 
legal vernacular documents (1801-1807), serial 1709 — register of court 
cases in Indian languages (1823-24), and serial 1729 — court eases letters 
and account books (1772-1818) arc not vernacular letters. Serial 1734 is 
in Armenian. The rest arc ^English and Dutch documents. T wrote to die 
record office at Egmorc that I would tike to have copies of these documents 
on payment of usual charges. I was informed that these letters could 
not be traced. I have the list with me. I am sure the scholar concerned, 
who is now in Oxford as a Research Fellow in St. Anthony's College, did 
not prepare an imaginary list for me. It is not possible for me to go to 
Madras to prove that these records are there. 

Dr. Fjschel of the U.S.A. worked in the Madras Record Office for 
some time to collect materials for his history of the Je^vs in the 18lb 
century. He saw some references to a valuable document just outside his 
period, which threw some light on the Jews in the 18th century in Madras. 
He wanted permission to see this document. He told me that he had to 
count the waves on the Madras sea beach for some days before he could get 
any reply. Permission could have been granted immediately. 

Resolutions by Dr. S. P. Sen 

Resolution (a) 

The Indian Historical Records Commission requests the Government 
of India and the State Governments to introduce uniform rules all over 
India in the matter of accessibility of records to bona fide research 
workers. 

Explanatory Note : At present the rules differ veiy widely from State 
to State. This is most undesirable and uniformity of practice should be 
introduced. 
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Resolution (b) 

The Indian Hbtorical Records Commission requests the Go\’eniment 
of India and the State Governments to introduce a more expeditions machi- 
nery for scrutinising extracts from records submitted by research workers, 
whenever the rules require scrutiny by the Ministry* or Department con- 
cerned. 

Explanatory Note : At present the scrutiny often takes an unduly long 
time from sLx months to a year, unnecessarily holding up the work of 
research students. 

Resolution by Dr. S. Niirtil Hasan 

The Commission recommends to the Government of India and the 
Stale Governments that in so far as records relating to the prc-1857 period 
are concerned, permission to study such records, or to take copies of or 
excerpts from such records, or to publish such records in extenso or in 
abridgement or translation x\ith suitable acknowledgement should be grant- 
ed expediUously and as a matter of course, to all bona fide research 
scholars and to University Departments. 

The Commission further recommends that for the records of the past- 
1857 period, the procedure recommended by the Archival Legislation 
Committee be speedily implemented. 

Explanatory Note ; The need for such a resolution has arisen because 
some Record Offices, either because of their own policy or under instruc- 
tions from their government, arc chaiy of giving pennission to scholars 
and University Departments to obtain copies of records or to publish 
them. In one case, permission was denied to a research scholar to publish 
the text of U\X) brief letters of the early 18ih centmj', and no reason 
was assigned for the denial of such permission. The hlinistr^' of Educa- 
tion is requested not only to ensure the implementation of this policy in 
the National Archives, but also to take up Ihb matter with the State 
Governments. 

Resolutions by Shri V, N. DaUa 

Resolution (al 

The Commission recommends that all records which are 40 years old 
should be thrown open without an>' kind of censorship. 

Explanatory Note : The existing restrictions and screening imposed by 
the Ministry of E.xternal Affairs and the Home Ministiy are irksome to 
researchers. 



Rcsohition (b) 

Tlic Commission recommends that ‘open* records should be open to 
every citizen of India. 

Lxpluniiiory Note : At present only* hotta fu!e researchers arc allowed 
to inspect the records. 

Secretary's Note 

The Resolution moved by Dr. N. K. Sinha refers to proper administra- 
tion of rules governing access to records in Ibc several States. Tiic atten- 
tion of the State Governments, especially the Government of West Bengal 
and Madras, may be drawn to his views and observations. 

It is agreed that as far as possible there should be iinirormity in the 
rules governing access to records in the several States. The question 
migju rcccb'c further consideration at the hands of the National Committee 
of Archivists and the State Governments may be moved to take appropriate 
steps in the matter. 

As regards access to the records of the Government of India, subject 
to certain limitations, the records of the Ministry of External Affairs are 
open up to 31st December 1935, the Ministry of Home Affairs have adopt- 
ed a thirty year rule, and all other Ministries have adopted a forty year 
rule. The question of relaxing the restrictions and further liberalising 
the rules in other respects has been under the active consideration of the 
Government. It is hoped that an early decision would be reached. 

The views expressed regarding speedy release of excerpts, subject to 
semtiny is a purely administrative problem and may be brought to tlic 
notice of the Ministries of the Government of India and the State Govern- 
ments. 

Proceedings 

Shri Manlckatn, Curator, Madras Record Office, objected to the” re- 
marks contained in the Explanatory Note to the resolution proposed by 
Dr. N. K.. Siriha. He said that all faciUtics possible were being afforded 
to scholars by his Department and often difficulties arose as the references 
supplied by scholars were wrong or inadequate. Dr. Moracs observed that 
die Madras Record Office was the best of its k‘md in the country and 
his students had always received every attention possible. He felt strongly 
that the critical references to that institution should not form part of the 
proceedings of the Commission He also expressed the view that inditi- 
ual grievances of this type should not be brought before the Commission, 
but taken up with the appropriate hi^er authorities in the State. Dr! 
N. K. Sinha observed that he meant no offence, but only wanted to express 
the difficulties experienced by Research Scholars. 
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Discussion elicited the view that if records are ‘open’ excerpts taken 
from them should not be subjected to scrutiny by the Government Depart- 
ments. As regards the period up to which records should be “open”, 
discussion took place on whether there should be a thirty-year rule instead 
of the present forty-year rule or whether all records should be open up to 
the day of Independence to bona fide scholars. The proposal for opening 
all records up to August 1947 was lost by a majority vote and that for 
the adoption of a thirty-year rule accepted. On the basis of these dis- 
cussions the following resolution was finally adopted ; 

Resolution XVII: The Commission resolves to make the 
foUonins recommendations to the Goi'ernment of India and the 
State Governments, (a) All records in the custody oj the Union 
and Slate Go\>emments which are more than thirty years old should 
be open to oil bona fide researchers. (i») The system of scnitiixy of 
e.xcerpts or copies or notes taken by the researchers from the records 
which arc open should be abolished and no permission should be re- 
'quired for publication of such records and of results of researchers 
based on them. 


(24) Setting up of Archives Departments in the States 

Resolution by Shri P. C. Sanna 

This Commission reiterates its previous resolutions on the question of 
cstablbhmcnt of Central Record Offices in the States and requests the 
Union Government to give financial assistance to those States where it 
has not been possible so far to set up Ontral Record Offices due to 
Twucity of funds. 

E.xplana(ory Note : Tlic question of establishment of Central Record 
■Offices in the States is a long standing one. In accordance with the re- 
commendation of the Commission on the subject the majority of the 
States have now established Central Record Offices. In the rest o! the 
States, lack of requisite funds is standing in the way of giving eficct to 
the recommendation of the Commission. Some form of central assistance, 
therefore, seems necessary to enable these States to set up Central Record 
Offices without further delay. 

Resolution by Prof. G. //. Khare 

The Commission recommends that Government of Mysore should 
set up a properly organised Archives Department of its own. 

E.xplanaU)ry Note : In India almost each and every State has created 
its own record office. But, so far as I know, the Mj’soro Slate has no 
records office of the tv'pc which we find in other States. I am hearing 



since long that the Maharaja of Mysore has incredibly vast number o 
records in his private possession- Besides that collection there are ^ 
number of old historical families in that State which have very valuable 
records in their custody. We should, therefore, request the Maharaja of 
Mysore and the Mysore Govemment to create an archives office o! their 
own and collect and deposit the records in their possession imitating the 
generous example of the Maharajas and the Maharanas, Rajas and Jaejr- 
dars of Rajasthan, so that research scholars may get the opportunity of 
examining and getting new materials for their witings on history in afi 
its aspects 


Secremy’s Note 

At its 32nd session in J956 (Resolution II) and again at Its 34lh 
session in 195S-59 (Resolution Ilt-b) the Commission recommended the 
setting up of properly organised Record Offices in the States which did 
not have them. At present full-fledged Archives Departments exist in the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, Maharashtra, Madras, Bihar, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Kerala. Orissa, Rajasthan and Jammu S: Kashmir. 
Assam has only a Secretariat Record Office. There are no distinct Archives 
Departments in Mysore, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Nagaland and the 
Union Territories excepting Goa. n 

No specific provision exists in the present Five Year Plan for financial 
assistance for setting up of Archives Departments in the States. However, 
there is a provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for ih© Development of Archives in 
the States. 

As regards Dr. Khare’s Resolution, the Regional Committee for Survey 
of Historical Records, Mysore at its meeting- on 2 January 1966 has 
recommended that a Record Office should be set up on the model of the 
Record Offices in Maharashtra and Madras, and it should be attached to 
the Department of Archaeology, Mysore. 


Proceedings ’ 

The Commission endorsed the proposal and adopted the following Re- 
solutions : 

Resolution XVIII : The Commission reiterates its previous 
resolutions on the question of the establishment of Central Record 
Offices in the Slates and resolves that the Government of India be 
requested la give financial assistance to those States wiiere it has 
not been possible so far to set up Central Record Offices due to 
punchy of funds. 
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Resolution XIX : The Commission resolves that the Govern' 
ment of Mysore be requested to set up a properly organised Archives 
Department of its own in the State. 


(25) Setting up of Manuscript Libraries in the States 

Resolution by Dr. Niharranjan Ray 

Whereas the culture and learning of this country arc enshrined in the 
writings extant in the ancient languages of this country and whereas no 
sustained efforts were made at any time by the Government of India to 
resuscitate this culture by efforts to preserwj the manuscripts in the several 
languages of India and whereas it is a moral responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India to take the initiative in this matter it is resolved by this 
Commission to recommend to the Government of India to allocate funds 
on as liberal a scale as possible to assist the Stale Governments to improve 
or establish and build up Manuscript Libraries in which each State may 
foster the collection of manuscripts available in the local languages of Uic 
State, in addition to manuscripts in the classical languages like Sanskrit, 
Pali, Arabic and Persian, 

Explanatory’ Nate : It was resolved at the 35th Session of the Indian 
Historical R^rds Commission in 1960 that the Government of India and 
the State Governments should set up Manuscript Libraries where all the 
manuscripts now in the custody of the National Archives of India and tliose 
in the respective State Archives arc to be ultimately transferred. It was also 
resolved at the same meeting that manuscripts and documents of historical 
importance should be collected and preserved in their custody by the National 
Archives of India and State Record Offices, till such time as the Central 
and State Governments set up their own Manuscript Libraries. The 
National Archives of India and some Slates continue to collect manuscripts 
which are all preserved in the manuscripts’ cells attached to their rspec- 
tivc archives. Some States were of the view tiiat the question of setting 
up separate Manuscript Libraries will be taken up. while some Slates like 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh had expressed the view that more than one 
Manuscript Library was already functioning in their States. But the 
main consideration for the opening of separate Manuscript Libraries 
will be that manuscripts and documents cannot claim to be archives and 
may not receive the care and attention specially required for them, by 
their being preserved in archival repositories. The second but more im- 
ponant factor is that with the work of Regional Hstorcal Records Survey 
Committees in regard to the collection of manuscript material and it being 
a necessity to collect many valuable manuscripts in private hands or 
private institutions because of the unscientific and casual manner in wliich 
they are all preserved, it is now more incumbent tlian before on the part 
of the Central and State Governments to provide manuscript repositories 
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manned by efTicicnt staff for the preservation and publication of the manu- 
script wealth of the country. 

Secretary’s Note 

Resolution III of the 35th Session of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission in 1960 covered the same ground. As reported to the Com- 
mission at its last session, the Governments of Madras, Rajasthan. Uttar 
Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir slated that they had full-fledged Manu- 
script Libraries. The Governments of Punjab, Mysore and Maharashtra 
replied that the work had been entrusted to the Archives Departments and 
Research Institutions and considered the existing arrangements to be satis- 
factory. Orissa and West Bengal agreed to set up separate Manuscript 
Libraries after a snfiicient number of manuscripts had been collected. 

Proceedings 

Since the proposal did not fall within the scope of the Commission, 
it was dropped. 


(26) Financial aid to Private Institutions 
Reso/j«ion by Slirt Sliridhar Bhaskar Bixat 

Tlie Commission recommends* that financial aid and help may be pven | 
to private institutions doing the work of collection, preservation, publica- 
tion and protecting archival material of historical and cultural importance, 
for purposes of erection of building and for other necessary equipments. 

•Explanatory Note : At the Session held at Chandigarh in February’ 
1961. a resolution was unanimously passed that the Government of India 
should give financial aid for purposes of buildings and other equipments, 
to private institutions doing archival work. 

The members of the Comraission. would like to know what action has 
been taken upon it. 

Secretary's Nate 

Attention is invited to the Annexure to the Proceedings at (p. 66). 
VroceciUngs 

Tlie resolution was withdrawn. 

(27) Microfilming equipment for State Record Offices etc. 

Resoliiiion by Dr. Niluirranjan Ray 

Whereas archives and manuscript libraries arc required to furnish copies 
of several documents or manuscripts in parts or ssholc from lime to time 
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to meet the demands of research workers and whereas both institutions are 
called upon to take copies of documents or manuscripts in priN'ate custody, 
which the private owners are generally unwilling to part with, or loan, a 
microfilm camera for producing sequential copies of such documents or 
pages of manuscripts will be a necessary adjunct to an archh'es office or 
a manuscript hbrary, this Commission resolves to recommend to the State 
Governments to equip their Stale Archives and manuscripts libraries seve- 
rally with the microfilming equipment where the riro institutions arc 
located apart and conjointly where thc^' are near each other and it re- 
commends to the Government of India to help the State Governments 
in obtaining foreign exchange facilities for the purchase of microfilming 
equipments. 

Explanatory Note : The importance of archives or manuscripts as a 
nation’s irreplaceable heritage need not be over-stressed. Though the 
argument remains that no copj' can replace the original in the event of its 
loi,s, ' the only way in which the full memorj’ of a document subjected to 
the ravages of time as in the case of archives or neglect as in the case 
of manuscripts in private hands can be preserved is by microfilming all 
such materid. Further, the growing interests of the researchers have to 
be met by making available cojnes of original documents to researchers 
in and outside India whenever they are called for. It is, tlierefore, neces- 
sary that the archival institutions and the manuscript libraries throughout 
the country are equipped with the microfilming equipments on the lines 
suggested in the text of the Resolution. 

Resolution by Prof. S. H. Askari 

Resolved that the University and the Research Institutes be given 
suitable financial assistance for microfilming; and photographing of original 
records by individual members in the course of regional survej's. 

Explanatory Note : In (he course of regional surveys and research 
sssiiss »e vfj>’ rdtrn rcune aesoss jcnany old juamistr^j, papers axd Ttceads ^ 
of historical and cultural importance. Their owners are not prepared to 
part with them, but they do not feel disinclined to allow their records to 
be microfilmed or photographed. In view of the circumstances prevailing 
in our countrj’, there is danger of these valuable records being lost, and 
so it is nccessarj’ to obtain their photos or microfilm copies 

ResoUilion by Dr, Saiish Chandra 

Recommended that xerox and micrt^lm machines be prorided at the 
important State Archives so that research scholars and institutions mav be 
able to obtain photo-copies of documents and other historical material 
and that necessary foreign exchange should be made available to the 
institutions concerned for the above iwiposc. 



Secre/ai-y’s Note 

Only the Uttar Pradesh State Archives appears to have arrangements 
for microfilming. Andhra Pradesh wanted to set up a microfilming unit 
during the Third Five Year Pian, but the project had to be given up for 
want of foreign exchange. The Government of Rajasthan has acquired a 
microfilm camera but due to paucity of law film they haw not made any 
headway. 


Proceedings 

The resolution was redrafted and adopted as follows ; 

Resolution XX : Whereas Archives and Manuscripts Libraries 
are required to furnish copies of several documents or manuscripts 
in part or whole from tune to time to meet the demands of research 
workers, and are further called upon to take copies of documents or 
manuscripts In private custody, which the private owners are gene- 
rally unwilling to part with, the Commission resolves that the Gov- 
ernment of'lndia in the Ministry of Education be requested to take 
early steps to provide a xerox machine at the National Archived 
and Stale Manuscripts Libraries. 

The Commission also resolves that the Covernrnent of India 
and the State Covernntems be requested to take early steps to make 
available microfilming equipment and other facilities, including 
supply of raw film, to the National Libraries, and State Archives 
and State Manuscripts Libraries. 


(28) Conslnicdon of Archival Buildings • 

Resolution by Dr. Niharranfan Ray 

Whereas housing of archives in a building planned and constructed on 
scientific lines is a sine qua non, for their proper preservation, and whereas 
it appears desirable that the Government of India offers liberal financial 
assistance in achieving this objective by States which have not so far con- 
structed a new building, this Coromission resolves to recommend to the 
Government of India to lend such financial assistance to the States and 
would suggest to the States that they may immediately formulate plans 
for the construction of new buildings to house their archives and that they 
may draw in planning their new buildings on the experience of the States 
which'have already constructed their buildings. 

Explanatory Note : A resolutum on this subject was passed at the 
34th Session of the Indian Historical Records Commission held at Tri- 
vandrum in January 1959. The Cbramisston strongly recommended to the 
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States that had not by then taken up the development of Archives as a 
part of the Five Year Development Plans to include the subject in their 
development plans without delay. It had also requested the Government 
of India to render financial assistance to such States as had no organised 
Archives for the equipment and development of such institutions. 

The States also accepted this Resolution in principle and some had 
drawn up schemes for centralising their records and to set up archival 
buildings. The State of Andhra Pradesh has, under the Third Five Year 
Plan, completed the construction of a new archival building for its records. 

Records of activities of the Government in different spheres have to 
be preserved for use in connection with the current and future adminis- 
trative purposes. Smooth and successful running of administration depends 
to a great extent on the safe preservation of records foi* which purpose 
special repository buildings on scientific principles have to be constructed. 
A well-planned archival building is a prerequisite for the careful mainte- 
nance of records as well as for the oAer functions of the record keeper 
VI?,, classification and arrangement of records. 

It is therefore necessary for such of the States that have not so far 
constructed separate archival buildings on scientific lines to undertake this 
activity as a part of their developmental schemes. The Central Govern- 
ment may consider the schemes of aiding the States in setting up archival 
buildings as an important item in their plan schemes. 

RcsoUuion by Shri P. Y. Pttshp 

Resolved that the Central Government be approched for a plan pro- 
vision of financial assistance to the State Governments for construction of 
fire-proof buildings for the housing of the State archives. 

Explanatory Note : Some of the States have not yet been in a position 
to house their archival materials in fire-proof buiidings so as to ensure 
the valuable records against the risk of damage by fire. The latest re- 
minder of the imperative need to house archives in fire-proof buildings 
is that of the fire that gutted a wiog of the old Secretariat building at 
Jammu three months back, when the archival records could be salvaged 
with great difliculty. 


Secretary’s Note 

Provision of proper archi\*al buildings is no doubt a matter of great 
importance and urgency. The Government of Andhra Pradesh. PunNib. 
Maharashtra, Rajasthan, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh have agreed to 
include development of archives as a plan item. Only Andhra Pradesh 
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has been able to construct a building to house records. The Government 
of India has made a plan provision of Rs. 5 lakhsi for the dcvcIoFonen 
of State Archives Departments, but the allotment is too meagre to meet, 
even by way of token grants, the cost of new buildings. The Govemm^t 
of Kerala approached the Centre for financial assistance foe construction 
of a new arcWval building, but the Govemnient of India has not been able 
to accede to the request. 


Proceedings 

The proposal was not pursued as the Coiiunission had already passed 
a resolution recommending that “Archives” shoufd be a plan item, and 
if this were accepted, the etpenditure on archival buildings would also 
be covered. 


(29) Construction of an Annexe to the National Archives of India 

Resolution by Dr. N. K. Sinfia 

This Committee invites attention of the Government of Indld to 
Resolution II of its 36th Session (1961) on the cooslrucUon of ain 
annexe to the present National Archives premises, and in view of the 
tact that National Archives has no room for taking in all the records of 
the Government which are mature for Telircroent, the Commission reite- 
rates its recommendatioA that top-most priority should be yven to die 
construction of the annexe. 

CxplaMfirory Noie : II will be seen from the Report of the Committee 
on Archival Legislation that the National Archives houses 1/11 of the 
total archival assets of the Government of India roughly, the remaining 
10/11 being somehow maintained by the originating departments* con- 
cerned (para. 21). The Commillcc further points out, “A proposal for 
the construction of an annexe to the National Archives of India building 
has been under consideration since 1945, butjt has not so far been iirqjlc- 
mented . Further postponement of this work will in our view be a 
measure of doubtful economy. The longer the delay the more difficult 
and more expensive is sure to become the task of keeping the records at 
present uncared for even in a reasonably good state of repair.” (para. 53.) 
The Committee, therefore, has requested the Government to pve “top- 
most priority.. . to the construction of the proposed annexe.” '(Summary 
of recommendations, page 119.) The Committee submitted its report in 
December, 1960. Altliough more than six years have passed since that 
date and more than 20 years when the proposal was first mooted, no 
progress seems to have been achieved. 
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SecreKiry’s Note 

The Government of India has accepted in principle that the Nationaf 
Archives of India requires additional accommodation to receive non- 
current records from the various Government Departments. A provision 
of Rs. 28.77 lakhs was in fact made in the Budget for 1961 for the construc- 
tion of an Annexe. But the work w'as not taken up since the special 
Advisorj’ Group for the Central Vista and Central Secretariat Complex 
of the Ministry of Works. Housing and Supply did not favour any exten- 
sion of the present building. Various alternatives have engaged the atten- 
tion of the Government ever since. The Specialist Advisorj’ Group at its 
meeting of August 1966 has recommended that a building may be erected 
in the Institutional Area, Hauz Khas. New Delhi, to meet the growing 
needs of the Department. 

Proceedings 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad obsciv'cd that the Commission had been pressing 
for the construction of an Annexe to house all records which the National 
Archives had not been able to receive for want of space and also to provide 
better facilities for research scholars. While welcoming the decision to cons- 
truct an Annexe, he felt strongly that it should be located in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the National Archives The Commission concurred in 
these views and adopted the follotting resolution ; 

Resolution XXI : The Commission reiterates its previous Re- 
solutions on the subfect and resolves that the Government of India 
be requested to accord lopnnost priority to the construction of an 
Annexe to the National Archives of India. 

Being of the opinion that all the reco^s of the National Archives 
of India at Delhi should be at one central place where it ii*ouW 
be easily accessible both to Research Scholars and the different 
Departments and offices of the Government of India and 
not he divided in atty manner, the Commission further resolves 
that the Annexe should be built adjacent to the present building of 
the National Archives of India. 

The Commission further resohes that additional fariUltes should 
be provided by the National Arclmes of India to Research 5r/jo- 
lars by way of a larger Research Room, etc. 

(30) Qualifications for recruitment to the Oriental Records 
Division of the National Archives of India 
Resolution by Dr. S. Niinil Hasan 
The Commission recommends that for purposes of appointment in the- 
Oriental Records Division of the National Archives, the minimum qualifi- 
caiion should be M.A. in Historv (Medieval or hfodem India) with an 
adequate knowledge of Persian language. 
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Explanatory Note : At tlie moment, the minimum qualifications pres- 
cribed for appointment is M.A. in Persian. This does not fulfil the 
actual requirements of working on historical records in Persian. 

Proceedings • 

While it was no doubt essential that candidates selected to work on 
oriental records should have knowledge of the language and script con- 
cerned, the consensus was that they should have a good degree in History, 
and the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolution XXH : The Commission resolves that jor purposes 
of appointment in the Oriental Records Division of the National 
Archives of India, the minimum qualification should be. M.A. in 
History {Medieval or Modern India) with an adequate knowledge 
of the language and script concerned. 

(31) Teaching of Re^onal History 
Resolution by Shri P. K. Abdulla 

The Comttilssioti recommends that Reponal History should be included 
in University curricula on a regional basis. 

E.xplnrwtory Note-. Regional History, it may be argued, is part of the 
history of the sub-continent of India and as such its value in the general 
context would only be very restricted. On a closer scrutiny of the ^neral 
history of India as it obtains today, it would appear that full tustice to 
entire tenons of the sub-continent has not been, done. As a matter 
of fact even our Universities, it appears, have not given much attention 
or importance to this fact. It is a fact that the history of a particular 
region as it exists today is more or less coropartmental, e.g., the history 
of Kerala is the history of Travancore, the history of Coclun, 
and history of the various Chiefs of Malabar. Only an organis- 
ed body of scholars patronised by the Universities and the State 
and Central Governments could successfully co-ordinate the historical 
structure of a region and present a factual history. The respective Archives 
institutions of the concerned regions may arrange for the supply of the 
necessary source materials for the compilation of such re^onal history. 

Proceedings 

There was no support for the proposal and it was dropped. 

(32) Setting up of a Standing Committee of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission 
Pesolurion by Dr. S. Hasan 

Resolved that the Indian Historical Records Commission may set up 
a Standing Commltlcc to (a) adtisc the Union Government regarding the 
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assistance which may be provided to the State Governments for improving 
the functioning of their archives; (b) advise the Union and State Govern- 
ments regarding steps to be taken to implement the resolutions of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission; (c) advise the Indian Historical 
Records Commission regarding steps which have been or may be taken 
for the implementation of its resolutions, and (d) advise it on matters 
relating to the programme of publication of records, calendars, etc. 

E.xplancuory Note : The Advisorj' Committee of the Archacoloycal 
Survey of India has a Standing Committee which serves a similar puipose. 
Although the Indian Historical Records Commission has been continuously 
giving serious consideration to the archival problems of the country, it 
is to be regretted that many States do not recognise the importance of 
archives, and the archival wealth of the country' is therefore dissipated. A 
Standing Committee of the Indian Historical Records Commission could 
bring this matter continuously to the notice of the States and the Govern- 
ment of India, and ensure that close attention is given to the problems 
of historians in regard to the state of archives in the country'. 


Proceedings 

The proposal elicited controv'crsy, and the consensus was tliat tlie 
question may be considered again ne.xt year in the light of experience. 
It svas, however, felt that there should t« a Steering Committee to go 
through the resolutions and papers submitted, and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

Resolution XXUI : The Commission resolves that a Steering 
Committee of the Commission be constiluied to prepare the Agenda 
etc. for the next session of the Commission. 


(33) Setting up of a Sub-Committee of the Commission 
to enqaice iafo the working ol State Archbi'es Depsetmeats, 

Resolution by Shri S. C. De 

Resolved that a Sub-Committee of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission be constituted to enquire into the working of the Archives in the 
States and to submit a report to it on the matter in order that it might 
take steps for bringing about uniformity in the activities of the State 
Archives in conformity %vith the principles laid down by its Resolutions 
passed at its difTerent Sessions and also for impressing upon the State 
Governments the need of develojMng State Archives in a systematic and 
approved way in the best interest of the Slate administration and also 
historical research. 
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Expkmaloiy Note : Almost each State of India has now a State 
Archives, but the functioning of the Archives differs from State to State. 
For instance, in the Punjab and Maharashtra, Archives is combined 
with Archaeology. In some other States; Archives is loohed upon as a 
mere repository of some old records and treated as an institution meant for 
display of old and interesting documents and granting facility for research in 
them. Non-current permanent records of the Government, in very few 
oases, are transferred to the Archives for their preservation after attainment 
of a particular chronolo^cal limit, 20 or 25 years. In consequence, the 
acquisitions qf the State Archives are of a sporadic type, not regular as it 
should be. Since little importance is attached to the development of 
Archives, very few States have permanent buildings specially ^designed for 
Archives. There are many such points with regard to proper and systematic 
development of Archives in States which have to be investigated into by an 
"Expert Committee of the Indian Historical I^ccords Commission, With a 
view to systematizing the functioning of the Archives in the States and 
■ur^ng the State Governments to adopt a uniform principle as approved by 
the Indian Historical Records Commission for development of the State 
Archives, it is very necessary that an Expert Committee should be set up 
at an early date. 


Proceedings 

The proposal was dropped. 


DISCUSSION meeting 

Shri H. Venkatasubbiah, Economic Correspondent of The Hindu at 
Delhi, Dr. Dwijendra Tripathi of the Institute of Business Management, 
Ahmcdabad, and Shri B. R. Grover, Reader in History, Jamia College, 
Delhi, participated in the Discussion Meeting, on special invitation. 

The subject selected for the Discussion Meeting was “The Sources and 
Problems of Business History,” and Papers on the same were read by tlic 
toUowing ; 

1. Dr. N. K. Sinha. 

2. Dr. Dwijendra Tripathi. 

3. Shri B. R. Grover. 

4. Shri B. K. Apic. 

5. Shri H. Venkatasubbiah. 

6. Shri J. K. Manick.im. 

7. Dr. S. Bhattacharya. 

S. Shri Anthony D'Cosia. 
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Dr. V. Shanmugasundaram, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Economics, University of Madras, who had been extended a special in\i~ 
tation to attend the Discussion Meeting could not be present, and the 
paper he sent was received Jalc. The Director of Archives, Government 
of Kerala, also sent a paper, which was received late and could not be 
placed before the Commission. 

For want of time there was no discussion on the papers. 

The Commission approved of “Sources of Social History'" as the subject 
for the Discussion Meeting at its next session. It was also agreed that 
Papers should be submitted to the Secretary two months before the schc' 
duled date and copies should be circulated to members one month in 
advance. 

In winding up the deliberations, the President observed that the Minis* 
try of Education was highly appreciative of the role of the Commission 
and looked for^vaxd to its co-operation in future years to achieve the objects 
in view. He expressed thanks on behalf of the Commission to 
Dr, Bisheshwar Prasad, Local Secretary, and the University of Delhi for 
their excellent arrangements for the rceefMion of the members. He also 
expressed his gratitude to Mahamahopadhyaya D, V. Potdar for kindly 
presiding over the deliberations of the Business Meeting of the Commis- 
sion in his absence. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 
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.^AmEXURB A 

-r-’j \ w i\i . . . •.* ■' . 

Conspectus of act^ 04 l^taker^ on the ’Resolutions of ths'> Indian Historical 
Records Ccmmissiou'and tbe Researtai mid-Publication Committee 


_j, RcsohitioiJs pl^fhe^ Ifulicn Historical Records Comtnbsion,>. Ai 
( ' vJ o I ^ciiih Session,\HcwDelhit'FebruaTy I960 > 

Resolut’on, HI: (a) Resolved tiuit the ^Natioml ArcJ^es .pj^ 
'-TrJia^ dirdUiie State' Record OiPces sfiould^ collect^ 'rrian^cripts ,'arjd 
"■’dociimems \yiuch rrushi ti^epo'^^researcji^^cholars hiii students ^ ^ 
of fxfsto\y^dnd preserve 'ihhnssparatefy''in their' respective' custody 
' ''>''titl-mdi Ihne^as the Central ‘and^State Governmnits set up their owrty^ 
Mami'scrtpi'Libi'dries:''' ^ ^ . i. \ ,, 

.':a "/ -> •' ’ ' 

(b) Resolved, lurthcr, that the Government oj India and the 
State Govantmsnts -shoitld set up Afanuscr/pt Libraries at an early 
dcte.yvbere oil the mqnuscripfs no>v in t/ie atsTody of tiie Na'ionaV 
Arjshivh of India.an^ respective -State Archives are to be uUhmtcty 
X .U''\ w ' ’■ 

(For information received earlier from other Goxernments see Indian 
Historical Records Commission Prcceedmss, Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 1,'pp. 

97-98.).. . ■ . ^ 

• > ■ ] ~,C , .-"TO-S ' I 

''■'AfyjorW— ^The State Gox^ment stales ihafU does not intend to set up 
anv mdrc'Mnnu«cript Libraries ^as the •work of manuscript collection is being, 
rioas 'b^’ the following ‘organisaiions : 

•'i - • . 

‘ ^ T(i) Department of Archaeology. 

(ii) Oriental Research Institute. M^-sorc. 

(iii) Kannada Research Institute,- Dharrrar. 

(iv) The Regional Committee for Survey- of Historical Records. 

The^old manuscripts and documents coUccfcd bj* these institutions nWld 
be preserved at (i) the Oriental Research Insiitote, Mysore, -which is under 
the University of Mysore, and (ii) the Kannada Research Institute, Dlianvar, 
which Js under the Karnataka Uniwrsity, Dharwar. 

iilchsrashtra . — The Slate Gos-einincnt docs no* consider it necessary 
to set' up a separate Manuscript library os the Secretariat Record OITicc. 
Goxxmment cf Maharashtra, has already set up a Section where manu- 
Jcripls usslul to the work of that oSice arc coTlectet!. . 



Resolution IV . — The Commission reiterates its previous recom- 
mendation that the State Governments should appoint trained 
personnel In their respective Record Offlees, and request that State 
Covennnenis may avail of the services of the officers in their respec- 
tive States who have received training in the National Archives of 
India for the improvement of their Archives Offices. 


(For information received 
torical Records Commission 


earlier from other Slates see Indian His- 
Proceedings Vol. XXXVI, Pt. I, p. 98.) 


ttained Archivists in the District Record Offices ncT^rilthS 
considered by the State Government at the approprime 


Resolution V . — Resolved thnt ,u^ t-v 
Commission may appoint a sub-commiilefio e^lT''^!^' 
of and suggest ways and means of preparing 
important newspapers pubBshed in Indio / ■ copies of 

noth centuries. I and early 


Government of India.— M reported m th. i... 
sion, a Working Group or Sub-Ommrrttee comr,™”*'"® Commis- 

Archives, Government of India, and the LibrS'“Mc“'° Director of 

cutta, was constituted. It drew up a detailed it ! Library, Cal- 

papers to be microfilmed. It also suueesled a!,, .u and news- 

should take up the project as it had the larcest'E la- ' Ubraty 

recommendation has been accepted and the N,H™ i P“P'rs. The 

the task. Nebmal Library entrusted with 

Resolutions of the Indian Historical Records n„ . 

ibth Session. Chandigarh Commission. 

Resolution I . — The President and the _e . 

Historical Records Commission present at Chanrfm Ittdion 

with the thlrty^ixth annual session of the ^°^eciion 

feileiunions to Pro, G. H. Khare oTii siS^TbMtdl^^ 
him a prosperous long and happy life ^-o . and wish 

opportunity to record its proiound appreciation "'*« 'to 

cant contributions in the fields of Indian hlstorv and "P"')!- 

iinguistlc snidies and looks forward with hope ^ ’’"rhivat and 
enrich with original contributions the various my ’^’^'"tuing to 
which he has specialised. The Secretary pf , learning p, 
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quesied to convey to Pro}. Khare the felicitations offered by the- 
members. 

The felicitations were duly foiw’arded to Prof G. H. Khare. 

Resolution 11 . — In view of the fact that the National Archives 
of India is not in a position to receive the non-curreni records from 
most of the Ministries and Departments of the Government of India 
for want of space, the Commission strongly recommends to the 
Government of India to give top priority to the construction of an 
annexe to its existing building. 

The Government of India . — The Government of India has accepted in 
principle that the National Archives of India requires additional accommo- 
dation to receive non-current records from the various Government Depart- 
ments. A provision of Rs. 28.77 laLhs was in fact made in 1961 for the 
construction of an Annexe. But the work was not taken up since the 
Specialist Advisory Group for the Central Vista and Central Secretariat 
Complex held that the proposed annexe would not fit in with their general 
plans. The Specialist Advisory Group at its meeting of August 1966 has 
now agreed to the National Archives of India contianing in its present pre- 
mises, and has further recommended that a buDdiog may be erected in the 
Institutional Area, Hauz Khas, New Delhi, to meet the growing needs of 
the Department. 

Resolution lit: (a) Resolved that the various records creating 
agencies in India should use as far as possible standard quality paper 
and ink of the standard specified by the Indian Standards Institution, 

(b) Resolved further that the National Archives of India 
• should lake similar action in regard to carbon copies and type- 
writing ink in consultation with the Indian Standards Institution, 

The Resolution was duly forwarded to the late Ministry of Works 
ffourfag and 5app/y in (be Govemnteat o( ladis aad to a?/ (be State govern- 
ments for consideration and necessary actioo. 

(a) The Government of India . — The Qiicf QjntroUer of Printing and 
Stationer^', responsible for meeting the stationery requirements of the Cen- 
tral Government Departments, reported that the paper mills were not agree- 
able to the adoption of the specifications set by the Indian Standards Insti- 
tution as they considered that the standards «t were too high and, if the 
proposals were implemented, production would be greatly affected. Early 
this >xar, the Minisirj' of Works & Housing etc. have been again approached 
to secure the co-operation of the paper mills. Further, the Directorate 
General Technical Development and All-Iodia Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission have been moved to explore the possibilities of obtmning hand- 
made paper of the required specifications in adequate quantities. 



^ Tlic Crm replies rccciv*.ti Irom riw State Gmernments ,ntc as follou — 
Laccaduc, M lucov cul Anundtic hlartds — Paper anti of 'Stv pre* 
enbed specification bq uicd foe pobcj files pro\idcd ibci' rre a>ai 

able ^\lth the Go\emm'’n* oi Indii StatioiJcry Stores ^ 

HwiKinl Pradedt, Delhi, rriptin, AnAnhxm tiicohar UUmU} d<.' 
r/jcfrr— -Tlie Commission's nesnluthn lij«{ been noted aid broutht 10 'b- 

attention of '’ll concerned • ' ' 

\ ! 

Gu;arar— The Rcsohuion bis Wen accq>tcd nnd ncccwrj’ action 
being lal cn 

j I ' ) ' ’s ' ' 1 , 

Tit'* implementation pf the jRcsoliition would depend on lu'^ 

asailabilitj otmaicrjals ‘ ^ . , , i M 


Kcrefto— ^ic Tccommcndaiion cbiild be implemented gradi/aby ptt> 
tided materials' bt specified standard Wvre available and U did 'not rntPl'C 
muth fin^ciJil commitment ^ ^ 

fi I eh f 11 n t i t •* j T ' 

‘ Madras —OnlcTs base been i'<ual SitccUng that cream laid Rojnl 
32 lbs paper should be Msed fo- printing of ftU records 'of permineftt value 
pending the maaufaciuec bf'paper according to the Indian Standard;* Insti- 
tution specifications ’ ' ( ' rj / /I il / 1 j) I 

a 

U/terr P-ad r/i — In vjcv of ih'' nation il cmercviie^ ih^ implemcnntion 
of thd Resdlutioa ts po3tpon''d ' i ' > ‘ (t iH i i 1 

^ \ ' \ii 

ApdJira PraJcih — ^Thc inka. supplied bj Uic Stationery Department con- 
form to the Indian Standards Institution specifications Also the paper sup* 
Dlicd by* the State Stationery Depilrimciit n procured aKOinst lhc> dllocaLon 
of the Director General Supplies *ind Disposals, New Delhi, onlfate'con 
tract and jt conforms to tho specifications gwen an lire schedule to the rate 
contract "* 


(b) Ths Government of India—hx add^Uon-jo laying down standards ?n 
tesqect. at Trance and. 'oiL^ »Jic. Tadjaa^Sfoindaiihi. TnSlitutiQru|ias. laid. dnwi)^c. 
following specifications in respect of carbon paper 


Typ wTi mg Wr^n lS 5 l ^ 95 ^"" 

HandwtiUng carbon papeif, IS 3*^50 19^6 


The speciladation to be adopted in tespeef of typewriting ribbon is still 
under the consideration of Indian Standards Institution r ii 

‘ r 

5 Resolution ly -^Resolved that ths private institutions which /mv® 
i, manuscripts^ documents and otJtef iiKUerials oj Justoncal importance ' 
m thefr resp‘>cttye cpsuxf}- jiioidd/fs gn^n finarctal aid by t}ie\Gov- 
eminent of India for their proper housing, maintenance, preseryauon 
and utilization 



■Goverffnie/ii‘ 0 /‘-Z/:^/a.i^The‘R^Biistiy of EducMioh 'has’''’ brougBt'''tIie 
Resolution"an(i T&omfeen<la’tions of "the 'Committee on’^ Afchivaf 

Legislation (1960) contained in paras. 182-4 of its Report, 'whicli covers’ 
the same groimd, to the att^tion pf the University, Grants Commission and 
also of the Sectioi^rih th'e Mihist^ ^ijectly, concerned .v^ith grant of assis- 
tance to cultural bodies'. ’ ‘The "Univemty”Granls Commission has promised 
to consideripropcsals'receivfed-'frdm.lhe.Uoiwrsilies-in 'the light ’of\the re- 
commendations "of .the lCcrmnitteelv.''Requests for- grants ‘recci^d^from pri- 
vate institutions by'the’.Ministrytof. Education 'Would also be considered in 
the light of these tecommendattons.'V ’.'.h w. \ /v \ : i \.S <i.\- . •'r-vt 


Tbe^Go’ve'mmMt' oi India "^as 'also' forwarded ''the* Rwblution'to^airthe 
State Governments with the recommendation tha't 'ft Ws 'desirable' to eijnti- 
nuc, and ,if possible expand efforts in , this, regard. i .1 1 

Resolution V;’ (^'RcsolveU iytat^the'SccretaTiat'rewrds‘'of Ihc' 
iorTAir^Goven\ment'ot, Madhya Pradeshui'wh^ch ^wtre \hoiised\ttt 
Nagpur /H^theHim& 'whenrNaspur nwe* the headquarters-.-of Madhya 'j.it 
Pradesh should Jbe the legal 'property.of .the present Madhya PradesH' 

. Govenjmenf who should take proper care jor their ma/ntencnce and 
preservaliotV^ ThaV the' Govcrnnient of Madhya Pra^eslP Should wfei 
early^ steps to^'set'up la Ceiiiril Reihrfi Office joP^hottsing 'these re- 
cords and, appoint kV«flW/Ied 'Keeper of Rccorils to look 'after those ' ' 
rcdfds. ''' ■■ ' ■ 


(Sy'^Rceblvei further 'that the Nagpur Residency records which 
are tfie property o/ the Central Government huiy be retained by the 
Government of^Madhya Pradesh on qnasi~perm(ii\cnt loatx il required 
by the State Goyermhent for administrative purposes, , < _m 
Maharashtra. — Tlifc State Govcmnlcnl accepted Section (a) of (he 
Resolution and requested the Madhya Pradesh Government to afford laciJ)- 
tics for consulting the rccord^dalmg upto,lsl November 1956 to the officers 
and scholars from Maharashlm. ' 

Government of- India. — TJic Government of Indb could not accept 
Sccdon (b) of the Resolution since the records of all defunct Residencies, 
and Political Agencies devolved upon the Union Government after tijc lapse 
of paramountcy in 1947. 

Resolutions of the Research and Publication Committee, 

21th meeting. New Delhi, September, 1958 


Resolution Vf. — Resolved that the Record Officer in India should 
compile iLrts of their piibUcations and reprint such of the publications cs 
are entt of print (std for which there is still a demand from research 
institutions ami research students. 

(Por rcplt.*^ received earlier sec Indian Historical Rccorcfs Commis- 
sion Procccdinci. Vols XXXV, Pi. T. p/39. and XXXVI. Pt. I. p. 62.) 



pMftfab. — Adequate copies of the publications of the Punjab Govern- 
ment Archives arc in stock and as such there is no need for reprinting tiicm^ 
for the present. 

RcsoUuions of the Research and Publication Committee, 

29ih meeting. New DeUd, February, 1960 

Resolution V, — Resolved that the Slate Governments be request 
ed to undertake a programme of pubUcatlon of Land Revenue Rc- 
cords irt their respective custody and dun the National Archives of 
India should extend its help to the State Governments by offering 
microfilm copies of suck records as may be required by the Slate 
Governments in this regard. 

(For replies received earlier sec Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion Proceedings, Vol, XXXVI, Pt. I, pp. 64-65.) 

Maharashtra . — -For bringing out a Calendar of Land Revenue Records, 
the Slate Government sanctioned in February 1961, 19 posts of Senior 
Oerks for 3 months and 1 post of Senior Clerk for 1 month. 

Cuiarat . — The State Government does not consider It necessary to de- 
pute any one to examine the records in the custody of the National 
Arcluves of India bearing on the land revenue system of Gujarat. Further, 
the State has no historical records requiring tmcroOIming for the present. 

Uttar Frarf«/j.— The State has not been in a position to implement the 
Resolution for want of funds. 

Resolution VI. — Resolved that the Union Ministry of Defence 
may be moved to consider the feasibiUty of undertaking the pubfjeo- 
tion of records ovaila&le with the Government of India bearing on 
Jndifl’s military history. 

Government of India . — ^The Ministry of Defence accepted the recom- 
mendation and the work of selection of records bearing on India’s military 
history for the first volume has been completed. An Editor is being appoini- 
to edit the volume. 

Resolutions of the Researdi and Publication Committee. 

30lh meeting. New Delhi, July, 1960 

Resolution V . — Resolved that the Union and the Slate Govern- 
ments be requested to issue necessary instructions to the administra- 
tive Departments under them not to destroy the old newspapers, 
gazelles, books etc. in their librtfries tvilhouf consitldng the officer- 
in-cJiarge of Archives Offices. 

(For replies received earlier see Eidian Historical Records Commis- 
sion Proceedings, Vol. XXXVI, Pt. I, pp. 67-68.) 
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Goyerronent of India — Ministry of Works, Housing & Supply.— The 
utrmber of gazettes, journals, etc. handled m the Publications Branch in- 
charge of the publications of the Government of India is so large that it is 
not possible to implement the Resolution. It may, however, be mentioned 
that the publications are destroyed in accordance with the Departmental 
instructions laid down in Appendix G of the Publications Branch Manual, 
part I. With the exception of the Gazette of India and the Indian Trade 
Journal, a copy each of the publications meant for destruction is sent to 
the National Library, Calcutta, and the National Archives of India, New 
Delhi. 

Andhra Pradesh . — Has accepted the resolution and directed all Depart- 
ments and Offices not to destroy old newspapers, etc. without consulting 
the Director, Central Records Office. 

Resolution DC: (a) Resolved that the National Archives of India 
should compile and publish calendars of historical documents other 
than those belonging to the East India Company in its custody. 

(b) Further resolved that the State Coverrtmenis should pre- 
pare and publish descriptive lists of similar documents in the aistody 
of their respective Record Offices on the pattern of “The Descrip- 
tive List of Mutiny Papers In the National Archives of India 
Bhopal,” published by the National Archives of Indio; that the 
Government of India should provide a grant to the States for print- 
ing of these lists; that the compilation of these descriptive lists 
should be given priority by the State Record Offices. 

(c) That as the programme of compilation of descriptive lists 
makes some progress, the Slate Governments may compile and pub- 
lish calemlars of select documents. 

Go\'emment of India . — As regards (a), ihc National Archives of India 
has prepared descriptive lists of 1646 docuroents, in Persian, acquired from 
private sources. A good number of th«n belong to the 17th and 18Hi 
centuries. The work of collation and editing b in hand. 

As regards (b), the Ministry of Education has expressed the view that 
this project should form part of the Publication Programme of the scsxral 
Slates and financed out of State Funds. In any case, the question of grant 
would arise only after the lists have been compiled by the States Archi\-cs 
I>:partments. 

Mysore . — The Records in the S'ate Archives commence only from 
about 1799 and as such the rcsoludon b not applicable to them. 

Kerala . — The State Government asked for a copy of The Descrip:h-e 
IJit of Mutiny papers in the Nedonal Arehivrs of India for guidance and 
it was supplied. 
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' Punlab. — Reported that the Stale Archives have flo>prc-J91h ccnUiO’ 
records.'-’O p l./s?’ f' 

■ K«ja5//ic7i. — ^/igiced to imp|cmcat|';bc Resolution. , ’ ..*•.// : 

Andfva Pradesh . — V/otk in Uds respect is being done. and. the suggestion, 
contained in-tlit Resolution 'would, be )ccpt iit.vlcv/. , Further, thc;Govcnt*. 
raent ot-Indid would-be apprOachtd foo a-grant when Ihe lists rard' all tom^ 
pitted. and U iheit'printing iawlvcs considerable 'expenditure.'^ , .'t 
' ''Madras '. — Wort in, (his ditccUon'is pro^csddg and the work of publtr. 
cation would be taken up cs the povernment is in a position to do 

Maharashtra . — ^Tbe Government has been engaged In' publishing desciip-. 
live catalogue of the records of diflferent DepartmcntsV .’The cbmpilatioa ot 
calendarl of select- doennents would be considered -when publicition of 
descripdve catalogues lias made some progress. ' . - - 

Resolution X.— Resolved f/wr the Government of Mysore be 
requested to undertake editing and publication ‘of all leltcrs^'idtmans 
atul other ^edords relating to Tipu'SttUah."^'''" »'* ' ' 

.«;rs'-CT ..-T- , • , . • 

.■> Resolved Jurtlicr that the^Nation^l Arckryes of.JndlOi the State 
Record .Offlees.tmd the Archaeologic,-* Deportment, o/.i the Govern^i 
msnt of India tnay extertd necessary )aciVHes to ,t}K\Government oh 
Mysore for the examination of records and other materials .that^may 
be in their respective custody,';. '( • f<i - ..i rv:' • 

(For actioo taken earlier see Indian . -Historical •, Records • Commission 
Pfoccediags, Vol. XXXVI, Pi. I, p. 69 .) . - , , . - 

National Archives of India . — ^The following papers were sent ‘’to the 
Govemnrcnt ol Mysore:- (ly list of tbe-corfespandcface-in > French ‘ex- 
changed between Hiudar Ali and-Tipu Sulfcm'bn ths^onc hand snd:thc' 
French authorities on the other available- -with -dut BibliOtheque-NaUonalc.T 
Paris, microfilm copies of which. csk: wrth the. National .^ArchivCs of ^ India; 
and (ii) list of Tipu Sultan’s letters ( 1794 - 99 ) ^ which are among the Per- 
sian records of the National Archives "bf India. The Govenunciit of Mysore 
was requested to depute rac oT its mTO officetsT'oThc’Nalibnal Archives Vt 
India to tracd other papers* on tfe subject.,' Further, a Iist*of records per- 
taining Tipu Sulian available with die State ArchiVcs, Kerala, w.as ob- 
tained and forwarded to the Government of Mysore. ■ • 

Resolutions of the Research and Publication Committee, , “ 

^ 3Ijr mec//h5, Cftwid/garft, Kciirrrary 1961 

Resolution I: (a) Resolved tfiat the University , of Detld' be - 
approached to provide accommodation in their hostels to persoiis 
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who come to conduct researches in the Natiotml Archives of India, 

(b) Furiher resolved that suitable provision should.be made by 
ihc University of Delhi under its plan for a Second University Cam- 
pus for hostel acconunodation for research scholars who came to 
Delhi to consult the records in the National Archives of India. 

Delhi University . — ^The UnivenUy of Delhi agreed to provide lodging 
facilities to the research scholars only during summer vacations from 16th 
May to 30th June at the Gwi'cr Hall and the Jubilee Hall, The charges 
would be Rs. 60 per month for a room, subject to a minimum of Rs. 30 
for a fortniglit. Tlic scholars were to make their o\vn arrangements for 
meals. 

Resolution 11; (a) Resolved tJutt arransements should be made 
by the National Archhes of India to acquire for its library all im- 
portant books on history in various regional languages including 
tho^c W'hich have become scarce and out of print. 

(b) Resolved further that an Advisory Committee should be 
SCI up to advise the Director of Archives, Government of India, in 
selecting books in rcgiortal languages for the Vbrary of the National 
Archives o/ India. 

Gover/iment of Indio . — Accepted the Resolution and constituted an 
Advisor,- Cofumitue for this purpose in 1962 for an >*ear. The members 
sent in certain sticgcsiions and some books were bou^t. Progress has not 
been significant for \N'ant of funds. 

Rc«o!ution Iir Resolved ihst the Mtnistr\ of Education, Uni- 
versity Grants ComnussiOn and the Ministry of Scienrif.c Research 
end Cultural Affairs slvAtld meet togeth'r end drmv up a coordinate 
phtn for release of cdecjuaie foreign exclumgc to the National Archives 
of India for acquiring tnUrofilms of records of Indian interest from 
foreign coun'-iet which ere vcfua&lr soimce meferietr of Indian 
kisio’w. 

Gowntmer.t of Imtia . — Tlic 00 ^x 1013001 of India felt that there «3s no 
need to consene ?. tneeiin" of the nature proposed, and the Director 
Archives w.^^ oslrd lo co-ordmaic a!! rrtjuircments to ensure proper utilisa- 
tion of the cxotinjt resources, viz. foiciga exchange allocated to the National 
Archi'- ot ; -'ll .1 f T the P’aa S^hem. Une<c<> coupons, etc 



ANNEXURE B 

PapcR rccclrcd (or the Discunlon Meeting; 



SOURCES AND PROBLEMS OFrBUSlNESS HISTORY IN JNDIA IN 
, ■ , THE FIRST.HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,, / 

' N. K.,S1NHA 

i.r-r. 1 ” 1 . i • . > f.;. li 

IT ^ Professor of llisipry. University of Calcuttn , ,, 

•' ’’Tho'sources'of Ijiismcss'hi^b'ry of India'ln the’ l^tli-cfintiiry form a mn 
othtsloncatorcBOt yet mined. 'T!ic archive miterial’is iriiractabb. One feels 
very much the lack of primary studies. 1 am riot competent to discuss prob- 
lems and sources of 17th century business history. I may be able to discuss 
■'llie sources of 'IStli'cenlury history'or this category. But-'I Should confine 
• myself to tlig Grst half of the 19ih century because I arh now engaged in ex- 
ploring ‘50Me'‘-sdurces’'of’l3usiR6ss •history •of this pSnOd.-'I'wDuld like’ to 
confin'e my atteriUon to easteni India. At this period the Bengal Presidency 
formed the base of British commcrclM activity in India.' - ’ ' - < 

European private enterpiiss tried to cstoblish proCtable^busjness in.Jodia 
.,ia tho closing years of llic ISth century. The anciUarics of European com- 
. me'rce.vvere.^ European banking and insurance., Commercial crops brought 
. about some concentration of Hoat’ing European capital Jo India. After 1833 
Eurtyjean .Chambers > of Commerce began their acUvity. They became more 
organized in the .second half of nineteenth cen tury. The old indigenous 
. system ot bantog was also ^actioning within its limited, spherp. The papers 
of Indian business ^houses of Uus.peric^have been mostly destroyed. But 
it was expected that European business records would be available. 

t n - I’lM \ ‘j', •<> ’ 

'■ jSo^far as I canirccollcctil wrote about fifteen or sixteen years ago to 
ru-orejthan twenty European. firms in my official capacity as Secretary of the 
WeskBengal Regional , Records purvey Committee that the Committee would 
like, to see their old historical records in their record offices. I informed them 
thal'it was, our intention to compile raateriab of business history in the 19th 
century.. Some of these firms did not send any reply. Some wrote that 
their old non-current records were in England. Many of them informed me 
that their old 19th century records had been “n-eeded out” long ago. There 
.are -firms like Jardine Skinner, Gladstone Wyllie, which existed in the first 
half of the I9th century, r I had a faint hope that their old papers.would 
perhaps be available. 

Mr. Geoffrey Tyson’s book lOt) years of BanUns in Asia and Africa had 
been recently published. It gives us a history of National and Grindlay’s 
Bank from 1S63 to 1963. It is a narrative of the bank’s difficulties and set- 
backs as well as its growth, Jt does not give the'thread of the economic 
imd political developments of the countries in which they have plied., their 
trade.' Mri'T^son'apperirs intercstedb^iy naturally in the ‘past personalities 
' connected with the bank.^ He writes about Calcutta in the following terms-^ 
75 
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“a city v/Wch at varioUs times -has been the home of such famous figures^ 
Wanen. Hastings at one end of the scale and Curzon on the other, of the 
painter Zoffany, of the historian, Thomas Babingtoit Macaulay, of Ross 
Aylmer and the future princess Talleyrand” . With this view of Calcutta ^ 
his guideline, his narrative cannot possibly give us satisfaction. I should 
point out in this. context that Richard Pares and Bariel Debien have shown 
in their studies how well planters and merchants have been made to reveal 
the history of West Indian slaves who have left no records. Mr. Tyson 
perhaps depended too much on the notes and memoranda 'submitted to him. 
not on actual business records of correspondence of these hundred years- 
The general impression is that for business history it is necessary to 
hold of papers of business concerns — correspondence and accounts. No docu- 
ments, no history. We would be perhaps justified in thinking that Jardine- 
Matheson papers in the Cambridge Univtisity Library can alone &ve us a 
coned history of business relations of British firms in India trading with 
China in the 19th century. Their CalcuUa-Canton business papers now tu 
Cambridge cover the period from 1800 to 1900. I could see only tw® 
volumes. There are perhaps more than one hundred volumes of corres- 
pondence and accounts. It is also natural to expect that the Palmer Company 
papers in the Bodleian Library would gave us a connected account of tb® 
business activity of this agency house whose collapse gave a rude shock to 
British bus'uiess in India. In those daj^ they depended entirely on capital 
available in ludia, consignment trade and export trade in opium and indigo. 
Ihe European commercial and financial enclave in India was not an inde- 
pendent and self-contained entity during these years. It became so later. 

As I could not secure access to the business files of old European firms I 
thought I might try to explore the archives of the old Supreme Court for busi- 
ness records. I was not disappointed. The commercial case records contain 
many attested copies of papers of many old business houses in the form 
of exhibits, the originals of which have perhaps been destroyed- This is 
unhackneyed material. Official records, even of business establishments, 
appear to be clothed in a garb which sometimes effaces their distinctive phy- 
siognomy. In an official series you expect data only of a particular character. 
But here the nature of the material is entirely different. After a day’s back- 
breaking work in which the formal character of the material only irritates' 
the researcher he suddenly finds a cross-examination which reveals a network 
of international connections. Since July 1965 1 have been examining com- 
mcrcl:fi case records of the period from 1793 to 1850. I may have to work 
for one year more. 1 have now a very clear idea of the behaviour pattern of 
European business in the first half of the nineteenth century. The gaps arc 
many. There arc sudden breaks. We have only casual scraps of statistical 
evidence. Nevertheless a picture emerges. Mandarin white collar economics 
might not describe it as real business history. But historians should be grateful 
even for the fragmentary information which reveals 50 much that was un- 
knowt-n. 
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Let me be more specific, I could find papers of many European busi- 
ness houses — Colvin & Co., Alcxandet & Co., Willis Earle & Co., John 
Palmer & Co., Cruttenden Mackillop Stewart & Co., ^^crcer & Co., Fergusson 
& Co., Colville Gilmore & Co., Jardine Skinner, Cockerell & Co., Hickey 
Bailey & Co., Shedden & Co., M. Laureletla& Co., later known as Mendictc 
Uriarte &,Co., Mackintosh Fultan & Co., Walker Cortez & Co., Mackenzie 
Eyall & Co., Hill White & Co., Egliotoa McQurs & Co., and many others. 

• Tile list is illustrative not exhaustive. • 

About the nature of these commercial records I think it is necessary to 
•mention that we can race vicissitudes but not growth. This is perhaps the 
true picture ol the period. As the materials arc very disjointed in character 
a research worker must be thoroughly acquainted with the history of the 
■period before he can make full use of them. If I had attempted to piece 
together data from these records fifteen or twenty years ago I would not have 
succeeded. 

A fairly connected history of some of the extinct Indian business bouses 
can perhaps be attempted oa the basis of commercial case records. It is very 
unlikely that we would be able to find masses of old family papers. J. H. 
Little’s account of the House of Jagat Seth does not take us much beyond 
the period of their glory. Fateh Chaod Jagat Seth, a descendant of the 
house, whom I saw about llheeo years ago in his bouse at Mahimapui, near 
Murshidabad, could only show me some farma/v and some relics. This 
house, whose decline was very rapid in the 19th century had a kothee in 
Calcutta. Some case records in the Supreme Court files indicate stages in 
its decline. A coimected history of the banking house of Mathuradas 
Dwarakadas of Benares and its offshoots can also be written from materials 
to be found in the Supreme Court archives. They had a kothee in Burra- 
bazar which brought them within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court A 
very thriving Bengali banking house was founded by Mathura Mohan Sen 
in the forties of the eighteenth, century. Its history can be traced through- 
eight decades. It also became a Wetim of the crisis which overtook agency 
houses. 

Indian banks as also European banks supplied accommodation only for 
short period needs. Indians of substance showed a strong preference for 
investment in land, house property and precious metals. A similar tendeacj' 
Avas discernible to some extent even in Bigland. Cobden wrote to "Bright, 
“See how every successful trader buys an estate.” But among Indians in 
Calcutta those who had money to invest were not reluctant to put their saving 
in European banks or agency houses. This faith in the efficiency of Euro- 
pean business is best reflected in the wills of this period. In 1823 Rashbe- 
hari Sarmono left Rs, 4-3,000 to be expended in feeding 100,000 Bra hm i n s 
in the hands of Palmer 5. Co. A very cautious investor Udaynarayan Basak 
made his last will in 1828. An extract from his will best explains this faith 
L2NA1/67— 6 
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ia a^ncy houses. He v.'tolc, “At present the interest on Company’s 
is Wn. Tor ihK season buy the rvoicv of ctcUiiablc houses of yccnC)-. You 
NsU\ lend all the money to five or six Iwuscs. You ssill not lent! the v.}ij!c o. 
the money to one house. You will not lend tltc money to a small house. 
You will not buy the notes o( Individuals. You will not p.ranl loans to 
inlants or women. You wilt not jsjani loans to Bcns.dis or ' Englishmen 
without deposits. You will not lend upon the mortgage lands at the ShcrilTs 
sales. You will not serve any gentleman upon granting him a loan. ^ You 
will not taVc interest from any person beyond 12 rupees. You will not be- 
come security for any person.” Many such extracts from the wills of Benph 
businessmen can be quoted. By lft33 U became clear that this faith in 
"Sahebans business” did not appear to be justified. Tltc agcxtc)' house struc- 
ture collapsed. Tins reinforced the pre-existing tendency to invest more 
and more in land. 

The Indian businessman lias traditionally been a hania separated from 
the craft or intellectual classes, but not so in the first half of the 19Ih century' 
in which we fmd high^astc Hindus as close associates of European business* 
men. One of them tvas Ramdulal Dey, a muIti-mUIionairc who died in 
April 1825. He has been described in ease records as a banian or a mcf" 
chant and agent, Tlic huge fortune which he left to his two sons was not 
s’cry much allected by tlic agency house crisis. When his successors made 
a list of hU very incortsldcrablc liabilities they found that they had to pay 
«maU sums to three doctors (one of them an Englishman), ten ships’ cappins, 
Ferguson & Co., Hogue Davidson & Co., on American remhpncc account 
and on dollar account, Ramdulal Dey, ra his life time, exercised great in- 
fluence among merchants and monied men of Calcutta, Indian and non- 
Indian. In his last Will and Testament he appointed his two sons Asutosh 
Dey and Praraalhanaih Dey as abo Daniel Clarlc. William Melville, William 
Faiilie Clark and John Smith of Calcutta as his executors. 

1834-47 was a period of close partnership between European and Indian 
businessmen in Calcutta, Rustomji Cowasjee, Dwarkanath Tagore and 
Mutlylull Seal, persons of great wealth, opulence and power, were in close 
"business partnership wilb Europeans. "But Rustomji Turner Si Carr 
Tagore &, Co., the Union Bank, and Oswald Seal & Co:, failed in 1847. The 
records preserved in the Kigh Court archives &vc us a very good idea of 
the causes of this crash in 1847. Of the twelve directors of the Union Bank 
four «ere Indians — Rustomji Cowasji, IJwarkanath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore and Radha Madhab Banerjee. W. P. Grant, a Director of the Bank, 
said in reply to a cross examinatioo, “At the Directors’ Pble the names were 
7 mentioned and credit was mentioned on these names, and the directors, since 
there was no objection to granting a credit on those names, granted a credit 
of 4 hUiS. Radhamadhab (he ots a director at that time) was one of the 
Otisinal disMdents. Credit was given on the names not on the shares.” After 
im Beneah tastatssmen ptamcaBy wtihdtew from business in Calcntta 
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and Indo-British business partnership almost ceased to be a feature of busi* 
ness history. R. H. Tawney says that bankruptcy badly needs its economic 
historian. A study of bankruptcy records of this period in tlic Calcutta High 
Court presents a picture of European business dishonesty which may easily 
be overdrawn. 

Indian capital was not perhaps -superabundant. But capital ceased to 
be capital. Successful traders left trade and got into money-lending or own- 
ing of landed estate. 



SOURCES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS HISTORY 1N' INDIA W 

THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

SUKUMAR BHATTACHARYA 
Professor of History, Visva Bharaii, Santiniketan 

The student o! business history in India is confronted with many diffi' 
culties. The pioneer British writers of Indian History had an idea that “r" 
the East the people do not change”.* Vincent Smith, writing about the 
economic conation of the Indian people in the reign of Akbar, commented, 
‘‘the Indian commonalty has no history that can be told”.* But thin^ have 
now changed as Stanley Baldwin, the conservative Prime Minister of Brit^. 
declared when the Government of India Act of 1935 was on the legislative 
anvil, “the unchanging East has changed”. We may make an effort to find 
out the process of the change by lefercnce to ihe aicWval records as far as 
ptKsible. 

A study of the commercial development of our country since the seven- 
teenth century would reveal that India occupied do mean position in the 
commercial world. Sir Thomas Roe, a contemporary of the Mugiiai 
Emperor lahan^, had remarked hx relation to the Indian goods exported 
to the west, “Europe bleedeth to enrich Asia”. Later, Bernier, who visited 
In<ha in the reign, of Aurangzib, wrote about Bengal that it was far superior 
to Egypt in resources and the productivity of her soil. “There Is in Bengal," 
he wrote, “such a quantity of cotton and silks that the kingdom may be call- 
ed the common store-house for those two kinds of merchandise, not of 
Hindustan, or the Empire of the Grcal Mogol only, but all the nei^bouring 
kingdoms and even of Europe. The Dutch have sometimes seven or eight 
hundred natives employed in their silk factory at Kassem-Bazar where in like 
manner, the EngUsh and other merchants employ piopoitionate number. 
Bengal is also the principal emporium of saltpetre. A prodigious quanrity 
is imported from Patna”,* “The rich exuberance of the country”, he con- 
tinues, “ has ^ven rise to a proverb in common use among 

the Portuguese, English and Dutch that the Kingdom of Bengale has a 
hundred cates open for entrance, but not one for departure.”* 

Any attempt to study the history of the eighteenth century India in its 
economic aspects must, of necessity, be concerned with the activities of 
European traders, who bad by this time established their position almost as 

1, Lane-Pool. Stanley, Medieval India tntJer Mohammedan Rule (1901),^,^. 

2. Smith, Vincent, A,, Akbar, the Great Mogul (1926), p. 385. 

’• Irvins Breotmdrevirf 
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an essential adjunct to the state, particularly in relation to foreign commerce. 
From the days of the great Akbar, European settlements had been given 
facilities of trade between India and the countries overseas. The earliest of 
them, the Portuguese, had in 'the ei^iecnth century discredited themseh'es 
by their religious zeal and their harsh treatment of the nati\’c population of 
the country. The Dutch, who appeared at one time to have the greatest 
commercial hold on the country, had found that the spices of the Indies 
could be disposed of much more quickly in the European market, yielding 
enormous gain, and consequently they began to concern themselves more 
with the rich and profitable trade of the IslMds of the Far East than the 
comparative drudgery of Indp»Europcan commerce. The control and 
supervision exercised on the French East India Company by the Government 
of Loxiis XIV gaw it little scope for initiative or independent action. The 
field accordingly was open to the English East India Company whose pros- 
pect in business and trade in this country were, at the beginning of the cight- 
teenth century, brighter than those of any other power. 

There is an idea that in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, parti- 
cularly when Dupleix was the Governor of Cbandemagore, the French trade 
in Bengal exceeded that of any other European pou-er. But this is not borne 
out by facts. As the Bengal Public Consultations dated 30 July 1739 show, 
among the ships which arrived in Calcutta in the year were : — 


Engjbh . . 42 

French . . 20 

Others (iacludiog Indian) . . 24 

The ships that sailed from Calcutta were : 

Indian . . 38 

French . . 16 

Others . . 14 


These figures would show that English ships were more than double the 
number of French ships and that they far outnumbered the ships coming 
from other countries. 

The growth of British trade in the early eighteenth century is illustrated 
by the following statement of Nawab Shuja-uddin Khan in a letter to Khan 
Dauran at the Imperial Court of Delhi as recorded in the Fort WilL'am Con- 
sultation : — 

‘*When they first came to this country they petitioned the ihen Gov- 
ernment in a humble manner for liberty to purchase a spot of ground 
to build a factory house upon, which was no sooner granted but they ran 
up a strong fort, surrounded it with a ditch which has a communication 
with the river and mounted a great number of guns upon the walls. They 
have enticed sc\'cral merchants and others to go and take protection under 
them and they collect revenue whi^ amount yearly to Rs. 100,000. Jn 
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the ttign o[ Aurangtib Uicit trade never exceeded three shijw carg®^ 
and was well purchased witlitn the province of Bengal. Their ®vcs 
ment, o{ laic, have been immoderate and they both import and expof 
other merchants goods in their own names, besides which they rot* a" 
plttTuler and carry great number of King’s subjects of both sexes 
into slavery to their ewn country which hath obliged roc to give very 
strict orders to all phousclars about llicm. They now bc^n to f^roi 
several tovms which, it is feared may in time become strongholds, and 
consequently a difliculi matter for die Government to remove them. B 
is, therefore, my opinion that if any favours arc designed them by 
Imperial Court it may be of ill consequences to ^vc them a phirmauna 
for any other privileges Uian they enjoyed in the reign of Aurangab.”® 

Agriculture, as ever, formed the most important clcment'of the cconorny 
of Bengal. “The province of Bengal,” wrote Robert Orme, a contemporary 
of Lord Clive, in 1752, is (he most fertile of any on the univeree.® The 
physical condition of the earth, the absence of a particle of stone in some 
hundreds of miles, formed as they arc of alluvbl deposits of the Ganges fil'd 
its tributaries have made the soil rich and fertile. The abundant rain falling 
on such a soil made cultivation easy and profiiable. Though the malo stay 
ot the economic life was agriculture, industrially Bengal in the carl/ eighteenth 
century occupied a distinct position in the world market. In fact before the 
advent of the industrial revolution in the West the manufactured goods of 
Bengal, particularly in textile, were in demand in Europe. 

DifBculties of comraunication and immobility of labour had a tendency 
to make the rural units of Bengal self-sufficient. None the less there was an 
extensive foreign and inland trade in which both the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince and people from outside participated. The export trade was carried 
on by a host of merchants who came from the diilerent regions of Europe, 
as also of Asia. People from other parts of India, ^the Punjab, Gujarat, 
Sindh, Agra and Maiwar, came to Bengal in search of wealth and many of 
them were enriched beyond their expectation. Some merchants adveiiturer«? 
like the Seths of Murshidabad settled in the province and became the founders 
of a mercaniile artistocracy. 

The places which were most convemently situated to attract commodity 
for export were Hijli and Salmon in West Bengal, Sripur near Dacca, and 
Chittagong in the East, Piply near Balasorc in Orissa, and ia Bihar, Patna, 
which occupied a strategic position on the most important river highway in 
Eastern India. Fortune soon deserted the old centres of trade like Satgaon 
and Piply, and in their place Balasorc, Hugli and Calcutta came into promi- 
nence. 

3. Btnga! Public Consuttoiion 18 June 1753 

6- Historical Fragmentt of the Mughal Ea^e (London, MDCCCV) p. 404. 
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HugU at one time was the most important port for foreign trade. The 
Mughal Government treated It as the gateway for the entrance and exist of 
commodities coming into Bengal. Alexander Hamilton, who came to Bengal 
in 1705-1706, wrote about its extensive foreign trade “because all foreign 
goods were brought thither for import and hU goods of Bengal were brought 
thither for exportation." 

Some idea of the trade which passed through the custom-house at Hugh 
ian be formed from the fact that m 172S Syer Saks Bunder or customs dues 
on foreign merchandise yielded a revenue of about Rs. 30,000 to the Govern- 
ment at on the value of goods passing through the port, which there- 
fore were valued at about Rupees 12 lakhs. This revenue was independent 
of the trade of the English ^st India Company, whose investment and 
transaction exceeded those of all other merchants in Bengal. 

With the growtli of British trade in Bengal in the early eighteenth century, 
Calcutta soon dwarfed all other centres of foreign trade and was destined to 
become the most important commercial city not only in Bengal but in the 
whole of India. 

Among inland markets, mention may be made of Patna, Maldah, 
Koshtrebazar, Dacca, and Jagdea in South-East Bengal. The English, the 
Dutch and the French carried on a competitive trade in all these markets. 
Among the merchants of the Orient, Murals, Lahoris and Gojralis arc pro- 
mloently mentioned. The highest officials of the Govemmenu the princes 
of the blood royal and members of the nobility often appeared as competitors 
in the field, e.s,, Shaista Khan, the Subedar of Bengal and a close relation 
of Emperor Aurangzib, Azim-ush-Shan, grandson of Aurangzib, who w.is 
appointed Subedar of Bengal, and Haji Ahmed, the cider brother of Na^nb 
Alivardi Khan. 

Though we find reference to production based on a factory system, e.g., 
the kerkUanas, in the works of Indian and foreign writers, the economy of 
Bengal was essentially based on a system of almost '^elf-sufficient villages 
where the cultivators and the weavers pursued their eternal avocation with 
the little money that filtered into their hands through a number of middlemen 
who stood between them and the big merchants. 

The main articles of export were cotton and silk goods, raw silk, salt petre, 
sugar, opium, indigo, pepper, ginger, turmeric, ghee, oU, lac, wax, spices 
and rice There are aka rcfcrraces to the e.xpart of tea but this article was, 
in the eighteenth ccntuiy', brought from China and later reshipped to 
Europe. 

Among imports, bullion had the highest demand in India, “India like 
the grave”, WTotc a British pamphleteer in 1720, “swallo up all (bullion) 
■and makes no return that is the money never returns and it is consumed here 
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and so vanishes and dies away; serving only \o amass more bullion lo ^ 
carried away till in a word it irapowrishes not only England but all Europe. 

The fact is that the export from India far outnumbered the imports. 
While rich cotton muslin, sill: and silk goods, and huge quantity of saltpetre 
wcrc.carricd away from India, she was given very little in return. The rm- 
ports consisted of certain trivial things called ‘rarities*, e.g., a fine knife with 
an ivory handle, pistols, mirrors with nice frames, etc., which could satisfy 
the vanity of certain rich men but which could never pay substantially fot 
the e-xporls of India. Speaking generally, it may l)c said that apart fmm 
bullion the most important articles of import were woollen cloilung of dilTc' 
rent tj^ies coming under one generic name broad cloth, fabrics of wool called 
perpetuanas, lead, copper, vcrm'ilion, madcim wine, fire-arms, looking glasses, 
etc. 'But broadcloth as an article of import had very little demand except 
in Courts frequented by the aristocracy. 


Tbe imports thus had little appeal to the common ntan and the only 
article by which export could be ptud for was bullion. Wlrtlc the import of 
bullion from 1708 to 1717 amounted to £772.520, It rose to £1,331,529 
in Uie next 10 years.® 


The banking house of Jagat Seth performed important duties in having 
the custody oC all bullion coming to Bengal and of convertiog it into current 
rupees. The House had branches in the mint cities of Dacca and Patna in 
Bengal and agencies in many parts of India, Hie financial prestige of the 
House was raised to such a high pitch by Manikehand, the friend and 
financier of Nawab MurshidkuVi Khan, and Fateh Chand, tjie nephew of 
Manikehand, that the Emperor of Delhi conferred on the latter the title of 
Jagat Seth or Banker of the World about fire year 1723. References to their 
wealth were made in the political writings and speeches in England throu^' 
out the eighteenth century. Burke once spoke of the transactions .of the 
House of Jagat Seth as being similar to those of the Bank of England.® 

The comparison of the House of Jagat Seth with the Bank of England 
was very appropriate. Not merely were its financiat transactions extensive" 
but it performed for the Government of Bengal many of the functions which 
ija? Ssak auevJ to reraAsr to ah? s( SnisiTt ix* ibe 

ei^teenth century. The interests of the House of Jagat Seth were so closely 
connected with those of the Govenunent of Bengal that when ia 1730 a 
demand on the English was made by Fateh Chand Jagat Seth, Nawab Suja 
Khan openly declared that “Fateh Chand’s estate was esteemed as the 
King's treasury.” 

This banking house controlled the purchase of bullion, and the huge 
quantity of specie at its disposal facalilated the establishment of the mint of 


7. Ttadrinlndla Criiitally attdCalmty Considtrtd, London, 1720. 

8. Batfcrishna, Conwnerctof itWatioH bttvteA Indio and England (1924), p. 217, 

9. The Speeches of Edmund Burke, Vol. IV (London Edition. 1816), p. 342. 
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Murshidabad. The -zamindars paid land re\'cnue to the Government througlr 
this banking house. It largely through this agency that the annual reve- 
nue of Bengal Vi'as remitted to Delhi by means of drafts and orders drawm 
on the corresponding firms in DelhL It regulated the rate of baiui painble 
on different kinds of rupees that came to Bengal through the normal course 
of trade. 

■ The English East India Company had adopted a no%-cl system to control 
the trade of the country by advancing money to middlemen to purchase silk, 
cotton and saltpetre in bulk from the actual cultivators of the soil. The 
doAni system, as this was called, used to enable the East India Company to 
have a s-ertical control of the trade from the soil of the country- up to the 
export warehouse in Calcutta. It is interesting to note that most of these 
dadnl mercants ssurc Hindus, usually of the ‘lcn».'er castes’. 

Looking at the economic position of Bengal as a whole in the early 
eighteenth century it may be said that there was no dearth of capital in 
Bengal, though there was little indication of capitalistic enterprises. The 
indigenous banking was ever dependent on the credit of particular indivi- 
duals and did not adopt itself to the principle of Joint Slock that bad gis’cn 
so great a stimulus to the contemporary commercial enterprises in England. 
There was also lack of scientific approach for the de^*elopmeDt and improve- 
ment of industries and manufacture goods. Both the Government and the 
people appeared to be indifferent to the changes that were taking place in 
the world outside. This atmosphere of complacent' brought about a con- 
dition of stagnation and contained, in truth, the seeds of economic and poli- 
tical decay in India, while fundamental and extensive changes were taking 
place in the productive of the West, which took full adsuntage of the 

industrial revolution. 



•SOURCES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS HISTORY IN 
IN THE MODERN PERIOD 

U. VENKATASUBBIA^I 
Economic Corrcxpottdent, "The Hindu" 

I 

Many scholars, especially of an older generation, have worked 
TCCords o£ the East India Company tcUiing both lo the Company’s ^ 
India trade and to the factory establishments in its settlements in Intjja- 
Tlicsc records became Govemmcnial when the Cro^vn's rule supersede 
the Company's. Scholars working on this trade and business hat’C u5c 
the archives in the India OfTicc Library in England and other archives 
preserved and made available in India, •iubyect to oETicial rules. 

In this brief note, I would like to sketch the sources and problems oI 
business history in the modem period, and in so far as they relate to 
records accumulated by private business and trading bouses with the nsc 
of organised industry in India. This period may be said to commence 
around the middle of the last century, when industry and trade gradually 
come to be organised on modem lines and business houses began to keep 
proper accounts and correspondence. The spread of industry and trade 
in the second half of the last century over a wider part of the country 
and the enactment of a scries of laws pertaining to factories, industrial 
labour, plantations, company taxation, import and export trade, etc., 
creased the volume of the -records. The volume must have swelled in 
the present century. ' 

Sources of Indian business records in what may be called the modem 
period in the above sense may be divided into primary and secondary Pri- 
mary sources are the business houses themselves. To begin with, these were 
mostly British-owned and controlled, whether as companies registered in 
India or as subsidiaries of sterling companies. To the extent that these 
were mainly responsible for the development of business and industry in 
tjrctw aretoes shoiia be containing -tfaVtabie swatari-al iw 

these fields. But in the very nature of the development some of the archives 
could not be in India. Mention may bo made of Shipping, for instance. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company had a large share 
in the trade of the Indian Ocean, but a good part of the material relating 
to their Eastern trade can perhaps be found only In England. In the case 
of managing agency houses, however, tiie records are likely to have been 
kept in India. To mention only one, Andrew Yule and Company, one of the 
oldest British agency houses, were a pioneer in the development of the 
coal and jute industries and their papers may still throw more light on the 
history of these industries than we know. 
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These arc only examples of companies which arc likely to have pre 
•served their papers and of course there arc very many more. Similarly 
-on the Indian side mention may be made -of papers that may shed more 
light on the cotton textile, steel. and shipping industries. I refer to such 
well-known pioneering Indian firms in these fields as the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, the Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company and 
the Scindia Steam Navigation Company. By the organisation and methods 
•such firms built up, it can be inferred that they have valuable records 
preserved in their respective fields. But this is largely an inference for the 
present. 

The examples mentioned above arc of large joint stock enterprises. 
Business in certain lines was concentrated in smaller partnership firms. 
The prominent example is the bullion trade. Gold imports arc now a thing 
of the past, and their organisation is of historical interest anyhow, in a 
country traditionally reputed as a great gold absorber. No adequate history 
-of this business exists. There must be material in the record of houses 
Uke Premchand Roychand whose oripns go back to the last century, A 
souvenir published by this firm some years ago gave some indicatioD that 
exploration may be fruitful. 

The secondary sources of business archives are the chambers of com- 
•mercc and trade associations. As the British administration in India moved 
gradually from a completely fmsez fairc polic>’ to some sort of regulation 
of trade and industry throu^ legislation, a large volume of correspondence 
ensued between representative bodies of the trade and the Governments, 
Central and Provincial. These bodies published only a part of them in 
their annual or special reports. To the extent that they could have 
preserved their records, they form supplementary material to what tlic 
business houses themselves might have preserved. Again to illustrate my 
point, I may mention the volume which Mr. Geoffrey Tyson, former Editor 
of Capital, wrote in 1953 on the occasion of the centenary of the Bengal 
Qiamber of Commerce. The volume gave some indication of what sort of 
material may be available with such bodies. 

Indian scholars have so far made little use of business archives m 
India, of course for no fault of theirs. The records arc inaccessible. More 
recently it is possible that some scholars have been allowed access to some 
records, but generally they have relied on the questionnaire method for 
eliciting information from business houses. But matenal thus gathered 
does not constitute archives. 

II 

Among problems of business archives the most fundamental is their 
location. The first step is to find out where and in what form they exist, 
how much of them are extant, and what their value is for the economic 
historian. This means a sj'stcmatic survey of these papers and the prepa- 
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ration of some sort of a catalogue. Here we run against the fact 
business papers, unlike state papen, are private property. State papers arc 
public properly in the last resort and are available in public archives for use, 
subject to rules framed by authority. Many old business houses are s 
very much in business, and much more in business today than they 
75 or 100 years, ago. They may or may not allow an outsider to loo^ 
into their papers even for purposes of cataloguing. It is perfectly concci' 
vable that some of them have something to hide. 


Assuming that they are nailing to let bona fide archi\asts and scholars 
to examine them, we do not know if physical facilities exist for examuuB? 
them. Most firms are unlikely to have taken the trouble even to gather the 
papers in one place. Again, even-'When firms have no objection to then 
records being used, there may be no facilities for scholam to work in the 
firms’ own premises, and the firms may not like the records being taken 
out of their premises. 


The alternative is for business houses to make over such records as 
they are willing to part with — say, subject to the normal 50-year rule to 
libraries. Since India is a vast country and business houses are themselves 
extensive^ it may be a good idea to make these papers available to rc^ooal 
centres like university libraries. Government record offices and libraries of 
recognised historical societies. 


To illustrate my point, I may mention the collection of business papers 
relating to the early cotton trade of Lancashire in the John Rylands Libraty 
in Manchester. Rylands himself was a textile magnate. More prominent 
examples can be found in the United States, The New England States 
arc the home of the American textile industry, and libraries in the Boston 
area have many oripnal records relating to this business. Similarly the 
records of business houses engaged in the hemp trade are available in the 
libraries of such States as Kentuclqr. 


lU 

Assuming that business archives in India become accessible, bow do 
wc use them? Three possible ways in which such archives can be used 
suggest themselves. They can form supporting material for the economic 
histories of countries or regions. As an example, 3 may mention the U5e 
made of the records of British foreign exchange banks in Asia by British 
scholars working on the jndustriarisation of the Far East Indirectly by 
using British consular reports they have also brought to light the business 
acthities of firms like Jardme Matheson of Hong Kong whose business 
in the last century (and even in the present one) had extensive ramifica- 
tions all over South East Asia. Some firms like the Bombay-Burmah Trad- 
iog Company and the Sassoon family had business connections with India 
as well as South East Asia and their papers would be valuable for any 
account of regioiul economic history tfiat includes India In its scope. 
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The second way in which business reconis can be used is as material 
for histories of specific industries, such as coal, steel, textiles, etc. So far 
in India industrial history has been based almost wholly on published Gov- 
enunent reports. To a limited extent scholars have drawn on reports of 
trade associations but very few have used records of business houses them- 
selves. Two countries in which prirate business papers have been drawn 
upon extensively for enriching industrial hisloo’ arc the United Stales and 
Japan. I have mentioned earlier the example of the American hemp 
industry. In Japan scholars, I believe, ha\« drawn upon some of the 
papers of the old busings houses for the period between the Meiji Resto- 
ration and the eve of the First World War. 

The third way in which buriness archives can be put to use is for 
writing histories of indiridtial business -houses, which, incidentally, would 
throw li^t on the general economic history of the period or on the hUtor>’ 
of the industry .in which the firm was engaged. A number of studies 
.that fall in this category have appeared in England in recent years. Men- 
tion may be made of the two volume history of Unilever, which traces 
the growth of the fat and detergents industry in England and Northern 
Europe on the one ride and in the overseas territories of European powers 
on the other, like India and the African colonies. Two ucU-known firms 
whose Wstories have recenUy been published on the basis of house papers 
are the armament firm of Vickers and the Irish brewing firm of Guinness. 
On the occasion of its centenary in 1953 the Chartered Bank published 
a volume based on its papers which threw light on the monetary history’ 
of Oiina where the bank was issmng currency for the Go^'emment before 
the Commumst Revolution. 

I am. not aware if any lea^S Indian firm has published its lustory in 
comparable fasHon. An exception is the recent history of Party and 
Compaity of Madras by Mr. Hilton Brown which is based on the company’s 
records. A history of the Tatas was completed sometime ago by a member 
of ll^ii slafi but has not seen the of day. The reason pven to me 
privately was that it has not yet been examined by the Board of the firm. 
The State Bank of India has a project for producing its history (which 
would largely be the history of the Imperial Bank of India if it were to 
be history at all), but the project does not seem to have made much 
headway. 

When business houses sponsor their own histories, there is normally 
a strong public relations angle to the sponsorship The person whom they 
engage to write the history may or may not be a historian. He may be 
hired for Ws literary qualities, or amply because he is a well-known name, 
can do the job with reasonable cmnpetence, and is a\’ailab!e. More serious 
than the uncertain credentials of the author is the fate of the result when 
a firm sponsors its own history. Few firms must be expected, to take in 
India at least, an objective view erf their past, for fear of their present 
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BUSINESS HISTORY IN INDIA FROM 1600 TO 1900 WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE MARATHA PERIOD 

B. K. APTE 

Reader hi History, Nagpur University 

Business in India during the last three centuries has passed through, 
the three well known sta^s, the handicraft system, the domestic system, and 
the factoiy system. The handicraft and the domestic systems were prevailing, 
in India during the rule of the Mu^ials and the Marathas, as the period 
of their supremacy' belonged to the pre-industrial era- The factors’ sj’Stcm, 
was brought in by the British who were responsible for introducing the 
industrial age in this land. Part of the domestic sj'Stcm too was des'clopcd. 
by them during the early career of the East India Company, which had 
sought permisrion from the Mughal rtilcrs for trade and establishment of 
factories at important pbrts. The moris'e of the East India Company was 
to earn profit by business. Later, when it entered politics, it did not ^ve 
up its business interest. Interest In business and politics has’c gone hand 
in hand under the British unlike previous rulers of this land. For the 
British, who w’ere tauntingly called by Napolcan Bonaparte a “nation of 
shopkeepers*', politics was coaiplemcntary to business. 

Business tlirough these stages has not been uniform throughout India 
in the past. The handicraft system received impetus at the courts of the 
Rajas and the Nabobs, and therefore naturally developed at the metropoli- 
tan centres. With the disappearance of the courts business at such centres 
languished. 

The villages were mostly self-sufficient. ’The knowledge of the system 
prevailing in an area at a given time depends upon availability of source- 
malenals. 

Before outlining some aspects of business history of the Maralha period, 
let us understand what is meant by business history, and then trace ’llte 
three stages through wWch it has passed during the centuries under consi- 
deration. 

Business onsjnally meant “being busy” for a mere livelihood and now 
it means being busy for profit. In the some way business enterprise ori- 
^nally denoted any organized form of economic activily. It now implies 
the idea of making profit or sccurmg surplus. Enterprise is the Romanic 
form of the Teutonic word ‘'undertalang.” WTien we undertake to secure 
any form of wealth, we have eccmomic activity’, and 'when we undertake 
to secure profits through some organted activity’, we have an undertaking- 
or enterprise 
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WUh Uic ircmcndous growih oI economic activities in modem times, 
•i»rcatcf importance is aitachcU to the organizer. In the few precc mg 
decades the head of an undertaking was known as the undertaker, 
today, with the restriction of the term to a particular class of undertaking^ 
he is called the cnircpfcncur. These observations make it clear that busi 
ness history is not the same as economic history. Business history conuncs 
itself to entrepreneurial activity in the past. 

The earliest form of business undertaking in which production ’*35 
carried on is known as the family system. It was ail within the faniily, 
the family and by the family. This system came into existence when pro- 
perty sense was well developed, and family relations were primarily prO" 
perty Tclatioivs. We need not go into the details of this system as the 
period under consideration had passed this stage very much earlier. I® 
course of time the family system gave rise to the help or hire system* 
under which the labourer moved from place to place, from house to 
house, working right at the door of the employer. Carpenters, cobhlcn. 
masOD& and such other itinerant businessmen of today arc extant instances 
of this system. Here the family is still the important group. The consu- 
mer supplies the raw material and receives the finished goods, the tvorkma® 
offering labour and sometimes brining his own tools. This system sccins 
to have been in vogue during the Mughal and the Maraiha rule. 

With the growth of industry there arose an independent class of work- 
men who conducted business by themselves. This brought in what is 
known as the handicraft system. Under this, the workman enters business 
as an apprentice and aspires to come out as a master craftsman. He iS 
at once an employer and a workman, a capitalist and a labourer. The 
craftsmen often banded themselves together to form guilds. At the height 
of their power the guilds in the middle ages of Europe secured political 
dominatiou. In some parts of the world the handicraft system existed with- 
out the gmlds. In India, too, during the Mu^al and the Maratha periods, 
it seems that the handicraft system prevailed without the guilds. The caste 
rules governed the handicrafts. 

The next stage of economic development is characterised by fhe domes- 
tic system. Under this system the emplo^r and the workman are different. 
In the handicraft system, where production, is on a small scale, the workman 
sells his goods directly to flie consumer. But, where production has in- 
creased beyond the capacity of the individual worker to sell it, to 
such an. extent that the individual worker cannot also sell his 
. wares, some organization is reqmred to place them On the market. The 
characteristic of the domestic system is that the workman, owning tools, 
taking family help aud also party living on agriculture, docs not dispose 
of the products of Itis labour Meetly to the consumer. Often the raw 
material he requires is provided to him by the capitalist; he does not pur- 
chase it himself. • * 
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The handicraft system is said lo have suffered a setback with the dis- 
appearance of the Rajas and the. Nabobs, wherever they were conquered 
by the British. 

The factory system ushered in by the British forms the last phase in 
the business history of India from 1600 to 1900. 

Under the Marathas the handicrafts received great encouragement from 
the State. From the days of Chhatrapali Shivaji the eighteen Korkhanas 
or departments of the. State received special attention. The State manu- 
factured for its own use armarrpent, naval equipment, cloth, camp equipment 
and a number of art; objects. This naturally sustained at the capital cities 
a variety of business activity. For running these karkhanas capital was 
provided by the State. Outside the sphere of Government, organized 
business was carried on by merchants dealing in commodities like grain 
and salt. Grain was transported on pack animals from a place of plenty 
to one of scarcity as it always yielded good profits. Famine years were a 
boon to the grain dealers if they could transport it to the affected area- 
Salt was transported from Konkan to the up-country {Desha) during the 
fair season, Bullock was the commonly used animal for carriages. 

Merchants transporting goods to distant places moved in groups, num- 
bering from 500 to 10,000, with arms to defend themselves from way'side 
robbers. Merchants engaged in transport business were called lamsn. 
On one occasion, while chasing Raghuuathrao Peshwa in Gujarat in 1776, 
the Maratha army under the command of Parashuram Patwardhan and 
Haripant Phadke looted a lainan of 10,000 transport merchants. 

Ports which throbbed with trade in Konkan were Cheul in the Kolaba 
District and Rajapur, Ratnagiri, Malvan and Vengurla in the Ratnagiri 
District. Bombay developed fast under the British in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and surpassed Surat, the principal centre of trade at the time, and also 
Haj, the port used by Muslim pilgrims to go to Mecca. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century European goods such ns 
paper, candles, mirrors, lamps, chandeliers, telescope, and watches were 
in great demand at the Poona Court of the Peshwas. At first these articles 
were received as presents, but later they were in demand for cash at the 
courts, because of their raachine-mnde finhh. This was actually a danger 
signal to the handicrafts of the Maratha country that they would soon 
succumb to machine-made goods of the Europeans in general^ and of the 
Enslish in particular. It is interesting to note that, in the account papers 
of the Peshwas, a sum of Rs. 2,777 is shown against three watches which 
were purchased. One of them having three hands cost Rs. 635, and it 
was obviously a wrist watch. It was in the possession of Peshwa Madhav- 
rao T. Telescopes srere highly ^^lued because of their utility for the 
army. One sent from Poona to MiraJ cost Rs. 100. Tea, It seems, had 
already come to attract the attention of the rich. Sakharombapu BoJcil 
UNAl/67 
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ftom Poona, lUc one full nnUc man of the nolcd "three and a . 

nien” of the day, enjojed tea. lljc oriicle^ in the* pos'c^'ion o 
Madhavarao Peshwa included n chaha tiani or lea pol. 

Money lending was a lucralKc business. M.i!iarashtrian 
difTcrcni castes were engaged In this. Money lending, and banUng 
hand in hand. The bankers had their firms in cities, big and ' 
Money transactions were carried on l»y means of hii/iilis- Persons^ f ‘ ? 
to Varanasi (Benares) for pilgtimapc preferred to have a hutidi 
matter of safety. It was c.ashcd at Varanasi on payment of the 
charges. The hundis were like the Iravcller** cheques of today. A ban ^ 
b^’ name Ganesh Naik Bhavc had hk firm at Chhalrapur in nundelkhani-- 
Tile Kamavjsd.ar of Dundelkhand. Govinda Balia Khcr, sent Ct/\crnmce^ 
rcs’cnuc to Poona on many occasions through Bhavc. In Poona there "Civ 
many engaged in money lending business, Dixil, Dhidc, Patwarxihan. Sane. 
Angal, Ksholri, Gujar, Gosavi. etc. Some rich money lenders ofTerc 
loans to Government. Vatlabha Sundar, Balaji Naik, Kamaji Nalk Datar. 
Tapidas Kashldas, Bhokarc and others oflcicd loans to Oovernment. ih^ 
amount varying from Rs. 200,000 to 50.000. Babuji Naika of Barani3'‘ 
near Poona, a close relation of the Peshwas. lent large sums of money 
Peshwa Bajirao I, and tried to dominate the politics of the day by virtu? 
of his riches, Brahmendra SwamI of Dhavadashi. near Saiara, a saint ssho 
wielded great influence with Raja Sahu, the Angres and the Peshwas, 'vu* 
a well-known money lender. The rate of interest was as high as We 
month. 

The grain and salt merchants, money lenders and bankers of the 
Maratha period speak at least partly for the development of capital and 
organized business. When Brahmins look to , money lending, the profit 
motive, which is the crux of business, cut throu^ the age old caste restric- 
tion which prevented them from engaging in any calling other than learn- 
ing and teaching. 

The concept of business of the Maratha nobility is secy well expressed 
in the historic Ajnapaira, the letter of command, issued by Ramachandra- 
pant Amatya who was at the court of Sambhaji of Kolhapur. The fifth 
canto of the work is devoted to the Sahukars or merchantmen. Its free 
translation would run as under, *The merchantmen are an adornment of 
the kingdom and the Royal fortune. It is they who make available rare 
goods and thus enrich the State. The very prosperity of the State depends 
upon them. In times of difficulty they offer loans to Government. It is 
therefore- in the interest of the State to protect them. The merchantmen 
should be honoured and no one should be allowed to be discourteous to 
them. With a view to encoura^g business in elephants and horses, sUk, 
wooUen and zari cloth, jewels and onuunents, shops should be opened in 
different markets and godowns constructed. The merchants should be 
invited to establish their business at different trade centres. On important 



occasions like maniage and annual functions special invitations should be 
sent to them and they should be duly honoured wth gifts of cloth and 
vessels. Merchants from outside the State should be welcomed. In case 
they are not willing to come and settle in one’s own State, they should 
be encouraged to carry on trade at their own places. Similarly, overseas 
tradere from different ports should be called to one’s own country. The 
English, the French, the Portuguese and the Dutch are not the normal 
type of traders. They are powerful and dangerous foreigners. Tliey 
should therefore be given a place for trade inside a creek and not in a port 
directly on the coast.” The attitude of the Maratha State and its hierarchy 
towards business is well reflected in this extract. 

The published source materials of Maratha History such as the Peshwa 
Daftar, volumes, the Peshwa Diaries, Marathyanchya Uihasachi Sadhane 
and AUihasika Lekha Sangralia are mainly devoted to matters of political 
importance. A careful study of the archival materials would certainly yield 
information useful for business history of the Maratha period. 
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SOURCES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS HISTORV IN INDIA 
FROM 1600 TO 1900 
DWHENDRA TRIPATHI 
Indian Institute o/ Management, Ahmedabad 
Business history as a separate branch of historical studies is almost 
years oM and yet there is no unanimity of opinion regarding its f .j 

content. It may not be inappropriate for me, therefore, to outline my * 
about the proper subiect matter of business history before I set out 
explain the sources and problems of Indian Business History from 1600 
1900. For a number of years after Harvard University decided to, teac^ 
it as a part of its business administration curriculum, business history ^ 
considered synonymous of company history and many stick to this viC" 
even today. It may be pointed out, however, that business is a much more 
comprehensive term than buying and selling or a transaction of goods an 
services. In its proper sense, business transcends quantifiable econoimc 
elements and embraces the world of ideas and theories which might be the 
results of an imperceptible process of interaction between the business aO“ 
the society at large. In -order to comprehend the transcendental character 6f 
business it may be necessary to look at its structural, social and ideational 
levels. The structural level .deals tv^th .the, companies and the corpora- 
tions or the individual units and their organization; the social aspect is con- 
cemed with the social institmions and the social environments which 
have affected the business world; and the ideational level of business covers 
the thinking and the ideas which had a bearing on business operations in 
the past. 

The division of business into three levels is an artificial device to stress 
the fact that business is a more complex and comprehensive phenomenon, 
than its physical manifestations indicate it to be. Therefore, it is the duty 
of the business historian to unfold the story of business in its entirety 
CbittyoiTjr £v aV AtbAHy’ iuuiwsfif uvAmiwyiLA’aJ.isv}!' jv Alv dmlsw- 

making process will provide a partial exposition. Besides these, a true 
history of business must encompass business instruments, business educa- 
tion, business literature, business thinking business behaviour, and also 
attitudes of society towards business In short, the business historian must 
look at the business system rather than the business enterprises. 

If this description of business history is acceptable, one may have a 
fairly clear picture of the problems ol Indian business history in the modern 
era. Indian tesincss practices arc the product ot certain historical forces— 
probably the most impoitam atnonE these is the interaction of European 
and Indian businesses. Around 1600 ivhen the Europeans began their 
96 
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effective penetration of Indu, Indian bmlnc<^n<cn were living in a world 
of their own. Their practices were conditioned hy regional demands and 
special requirements of a regional economy; their outlook was determined 
by a set of relirtous and social ideas. It may be necessary to go into details 
of all these factors before we tould really iindcrsland how their coming 
into contact with the Europeans forced a change In their outlook, their ap- 
proaches and their practices. There were very' important business houses 
when the Europeans came. Tl\c House of Virji Vera at Sural and that of 
Malaya at Pulical in the South illustrate the innucncc of Indisidual busi- 
nessmen in their ape. \'cry little, if any. work has l>cen done on the ope- 
rations of these and such other firms which might have existed at that time. 

Money lending was an import.ant source of profit in the beginning of 
our period. and in certain parts of lndi.i; it has remained an important 
business cstn today. Among tlic money lenders tiic Jagat Ssths in the 
eastern part of the country were the most influcniial. On the one hand, 
their practices illustrate dielr limited outlook; on the other hand, jthey 
signify the role of a commercial clas,s in controlling or helping the foreign 
merchants in their political and business vxnturcs. Tlic story of these 
houses has so far been told only in outlines. Tlie same is the ease about 
the East India Agency' Houses. True, the study of tlic latter properly 
belongs to the British economic history, but the profound inllucncc which 
they had on the Indian commercial world ot the period and the important 
changes that their operations brought about on the business thinking ot 
the 18th and I9ih centuries justify their inclusion in Indian business 
history. Tlic business historian should also take a close and fresh look 
on the operations of the European companies m Indi.x While suggesting 
this, I am not oblivious to the enormous literature which is already as'ail- 
ablc on these companies. But the existing works have dealt with the 
political aspect of their aciiviltcs; it is incumbent on the business historian 
to look at their business operations from a purely business poiy of view. 

After the fall of the agency houses and the virtual exclusion of Euro- 
pean companies from the Indian business, the coll.aboration which was 
started between Indians and Europeans should also claim our attention. 
Probably the first venture of this kind was Tagore-Carr Company; but it 
is probable that there were several other ventures like this. It is necessary 
to study the beginning, the evolution and Uic structure of these collabora- 
tive ventures. And then, we have to study the most important aspect of 
our discipline, i.e., the individual firms. After the exit of the East India 
Company, a number, of British companies were started and they have con- 
tributed significantly to the evolution of Indian business. At the same 
time, the latter half of the 19th century witnessed the beginning of many 
of the Indian managing agency houses which assumed importance later on. 
The histories of a few firms have recently come out. All of them, with 
the exception of Tata Iron and Steel C3a., arc foreign firms. It is lime 
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that, the Indian firms bring out ibcir stories and the business liistorian 
play a positive role in persuading these units to publish liictr accoun 

Cutting across these individual units of business, we have 0 «r 0^ 
peculiar system of corporate management, i.c. the managing agency 
tem, but no effort has so far been made to analyse its origin and evo u 
P. S. Lokanathan’s study and the publications of the Central Board of 
Economic Research cover admirably the operational side of the system 
throw little light on the historical aspects. It is essential to go into the or^ 
records as far as possible to find out why the system began and how it 
loped. We cannot at the same lime ignore certain business 
peculiar to India- A detailed study of htindis, for example, is yet' t<^ 
undcitaCcn. 

The role of communities in Indian business is another aspect which 
should claim the attention of a professional historian. It has been poim^^ 
out that India produced business communities but did not create a busi' 
ness class as other societies did. But the assumption has never bcco 
scientifically tested. The theories of Max Weber and Tawney have com® 
under fire in the western world but in the case of Indian business they 
are either tacitly or openly accepted. It is necessary to analyse the role 
of communities and the influence of religion and caste in Indian business. 
The activities of people like Ranchodlal Qxoialal, the founder of the first 
textfle mill in Ahmedabad, who was a Brahmin by caste, should set us 
thinking whether it was caste and religion which inhibited the evolution 
of business in India or there were some other factors — economic, political 
or social. 

A fresh look at the government-business relations during the last 100 
‘ years or so will be necessary in order to have a proper perspective of the 
growth of Indian business. The assumption that the British government 
deliberately put obstacles in the growth of Indian business is too general 
for a professional historian. While none would like to condone some 
of the darker aspects of the British policies, one may not completely 
Ignore their positive aspects. Without the establishment of a unified cur- 
rency, the abolition of customs barriers and the creation of social over- 
heads, Indian business would not have reached the point where it is to- 
day, Keeping these things in view, would it not be worthwhile to test 
the hypothesis whether Indians diemselves lacked entrepreneurial initiative 
which is the sine qua non trf the growth of business in any society ? It 
is possible that a negative attitude on the part of the Indian toward mate- 
rial ventures was the result of institutional factors. That the British were 
the villain of the piece is not an adequate explanation. In certain cases, 
they did give positive encouragement to Indian entrepreneurs. For exam- 
ple, George Hamilton, though a Utfle doubtful about the success of the 
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Tata ventures, did cverjlhing he could to ensure their success. The fact 
that the chief captains of Indian Industry were drawn from a ccrtain’social 
class justifies research into the innucncc of non-cconomic factors on Indian 
business. Along with this, works on biographies of important Indian 
entrepreneurs will be very useful. So far very little work has been done 
in their field. 

The evolution of trade organizations is an important aspect of Indian 
business hisior}’. We have travelled a long way from the medieval guilds 
and the mahajans to the modem chambers of commerce. But we know 
little about this evolution. The Mahajani sj^stem which was the dominant 
feature of business activities in western India especially in Ahmedabad, 
has been studied only in outline so far and wc have the historj' of only 
-a few' chambers of commerce available. The Chambers of Commerce of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay have published their stories. But I am not 
awara of any study of the Federation of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry or the Indian Merchants* Chamber. These are important 
trade organizations and the study of business history can never be complete 
without the exposition of their stories. 

The above account is fairly representative of the problems which an 
Indian business historian would face. I have said rtoihing of the business 
education because business administration is, a fairly young discipline. I 
have also left out the study of certain professional areas like marketing, 
accounting, production techniques, etc. because at this stage of the deve- 
lopment of business history', this may be quite an impossible task to be 
achieved by a historian. 

It is easier to list the problems of business history’, but difficult to point 
out the sources of it. For the 17ih and 18ih centuries, the only sources 
ate the records of the European companies and the go\emmental papers. 
There are significant materials in the proceedings of the British East 
India Company, the records of the Dutch East India Company and the 
archives of the French and Danish Governments Foster' s Eut>?ish Fac- 
tories in India contains valuable iofonnation. I would like to forget for 
the moment, however, these familiar sources of information. It is obvious 
that the history of business operations in India can never be adequately 
written without consulting records of business units These records, un- 
fortunately, are not readily available for two reasons. One, businessmen 
traditionally have been disinclined to saie their records. It is true that 
some of the European firms have their own archives. Parry's of Madras, for 
example, have retained their important papers. But most of the firms, 
especially the Indian units, have not saved theirs. Hie second difficulty 
is that even those firms which have saved their documents are not prepared 
to make them available to professional historians cr governmental archives. 
These difficullies, however, arc expected and historians have faced these 
in almost every society. For example, when the Harvard historians in the 
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Tile olRcc of the Registrar of Companies, for example, maintains a 
e called documents file under Section 310 of the Company Law. Tliese 
es arc open to the public. Tlie Registrar could be approached to save 
lese files for the uso of posterity and hand over the older papers if they 
ive any to tho archives. In the same way, the office of the Company 
aw Board could be requested to hand over or save alt their papers per- 
tining to policies. 

Detailing the problems of business history and pointing out the sources 
f information would do little good unless professional historians become 
live to the need of studying history of business operations or business 
inits. Unfortunately, business history has remained confined to a few 
chools of business administration. The historian has looked at business 
s something grabby, demeaning or not quite respectable. Sometimes it 
3 said that the history of business operations can be best studied by busi- 
lessmen themselves. It is time \vc get over these erroneous notions and 
nake available the tools of Wstorical analysis for tbc study of this very’ 
mportant aspect of human endeavour. I would, therefore, recommend 
hat business history should become a part of the department of History 
)r of Economic History. 

The Indian Institute of Management, Ahmcdabad, which has taken 
a lead in starting a course in business Wstory, would be prepared to co- 
operate with any agency in acquiring the documents from business units 
and encouraging research in the field of this young but importanf 
discipline. 


SOURCES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS HISTORY IN 
FROM 1600 TO 1900 


J. K. MANICKAM 
Curator, lHatlra^ Rccoal Op'icc 


GtMn^ALTRTND ANO BUSISISS DUWNC T>ir. PfRlOD 


From ancient times up to a comparatively modern period. Indian in 
dustry, based on handicrafts and concentrated jn villages, was on n 
higher level than in any other p.ari of the world. Once, the village indus 
tries of India were world famous. For centuries, India supplied much e 
the known world with the finest of cotton, silk and woollen textiles, spiees 
and many other articles. 


The cotton industry, for example, was as old as Indian civilizaiio 
itself and right up to the beginning of the IRth century, India 
known in the civilized world for her fine textile products. The advent^ o 
the British in India actually gave a bo<>si to the industry. In the iniha 
stages, the East India Company went all out to give every possible cn* 
couragcracnt to this industry and under its patronage, tlic industry dcscinp' 
cd to great proportions. This was not, however, done without any sclfi'^ 
motives, since the popularity of the Indiarr textiles in Europe and Englat'^ 
stood so high that the Company must have made immense profit by 
trade m Indian cloth. But then came the Industrial Revolution in Eorop-* 
and the position changed completely. Machines replaced man. and the 
cheap machine-made goods which were imported into India drove an^y 
the more expensive, though m most eases the more artistic and more 
durable, products of Indian maoufacturc. Tlris brought about a complete 
change m the attitude of the Company, and it now began doing every'* 
thing in Us power to prevent Indian goods Irom seUing in the English 
markets to the detrirnent of the British products. This had the desired 
effect of killing the native industnes which depended on the demands of 
the foreign market. 'The collapse of the industry vvhich brought money 
to the millions in the villages resulted in the pauperisation of the masses. 
The industrial population thronm out of employment w'as forced to fall 
back on the soil for a living and when the British rule came to an end, 
we find tbat more than 75% of the people depended upon land for their 
livelihood. 


While this new order of thmgs resulted in the decadence of the old 
handicraft industries of the country and the impoverishment of the classes 
engaged in them, it also witnessed the advent of a new class of merchants 
and traders among the native population in the country The opportu- 
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nilies for this were generated by the rise of new industries, c.g., julc, tea 
and coal, and the establishment ‘of factories c.g., cotton mills, saw mills, 
breweries, woollen mills, silk mills, soap factories, tanneries etc., which 
the foreign trade, now in the hands of the Company, had created. Tliis 
new mercantile and trading class increased largely in numbers and pros- 
perity with the development and expansion of the Company's trade. Tlic 
introduction of railways, the improved roads and easy communications, the 
establishment of post offices even in villages tended to develop every class 
trade, from the petty retail sales in the urban streets and villages to the 
wholesale commerce in such articles as were in general demand among 
the population. Persons of other arrcestral professions also cast off their 
prejudices and freely took to trading in fields suitable to their means and 
ability. 


Sources of Records and Prorlems 

As regards handicrafts which languished and decayed consequent on 
the developments referred to above, there does not appear to have been 
any chance of the records survhing, if any were maintained at all. This 
is mainly because these crafts had evolved over a period of centuries 
based on the caste system, the origins of which can be traced back eyen 
to the Epic period of the country’s history. In the beginning, under this 
system, the division of society w'as based on occupation and in the course 
of time, caste became hereditary and rigid. It came to be based on birth 
and it became impossible to change one's caste. Under the system, each 
community stood for itself and everyone followed the occupation of his 
own forefathers, so that all arts, crafts and sciences were confined to 
particular castes. ^Vhile this had an advantage in that skills became 
highly specialised and developed, being concentrated in the family and 
handed down from generation to generation, it stood at the same time 
exposed to the drawback that the kIlo^vledge, technique and know-how 
perfected by a caste group over centuries faced extinction when it gave 
up its hereditary vocation. The skills and know-how,’ therefore, perished 
with the ruin of the handicrafts industry brought about by the advent of 
the British rule m the country. The basic organisation of the industry 
being such, there is virtually no chance of business records maintained in 
respect of the industry during this period, any, having survived. For 
the business records relating to this period, we arc therefore dependent 
mainly on the records of the Company and later the British Government. 

As mentioned above, the period witacsssd the emergence of a new 
mercantile and commercial community which lost no time in grabbing at 
the opportunity created by the development of foreign trade under the 
policies pursued by the Company and the British Government. Some of 
the leading Indian business houses of today can trace their origins to the 
latter half of the 19lh century. Hus new mercantile community which 
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came into cxUtcnco belonged mainly to one or other of Uw follow*’? 
three types of organisations ; 

(1) Joint Vlmdu family firms. 

(2) Partnership concerns. 

(3) Joint slock enterprises. 

Apart from tho Government records from \shicli much data in 
to these business enterprises could be gathered, it could be ccasonabljr 
expected that the bulk ot the records pertnin'mg to the individual bust- 
nesses or business houses thcmscU'os arc extant. The following arc some o 
the sources which could be looked into : 

(1) Records of the business houses — 

(a) which had their origin during this period and have 
survived to this day; 

' (b) which have come into existence as a result of omalga* 

mation or reorg.anisaiion of concerns including those 
which could trace back their origin to this period; and 

(c) which have come into existence by taking over the 
interests of concerns which came into being during Utls 
period, but had to be wound up later for some reason 
or other. 

(2) Records of the various chambers of commerce and trade 
associations. 

(3) Records of banks and insurance companies. 

(4) Court records relating to winding up of companies, enforce- 
ment of contractual obligations, etc. 



SOURCES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS HISTORY OF KERALA 
FROM 1600 TO 1900 

P. K. ABDULLA 
Director o/ Archives, Kerala 

PoliUcally and economically ihe period bciwccn 1600 lo 1900 is 
generally considered as the modem era of Kerala, or of the Malabar Coast 
.as the Dutch called it. Tlic beginning of 1600 marked the decline of the 
Portuguese power in the Asian seas and also their monopoly of the 
pepper trade in Malabar. Tlie period under review witnessed at first the 
commercial penetration and later the ovcrlordship of Kerala by the 
Dutch and the English in turn. It would, therefore, be appropriate if we 
examine generally the circumstances under which Uic Dutch and the 
English settled themselves in Kerala. 

Tiic Dutch 

The Dutch period in Malabar may be said to commence with the 
appearance of Admiral Steven Vauder Hagen at Calicut in October 1604 
and they dommaicd the scene both politically and economically until ihej 
•were finally thrown out by the British in 1796. Tlic history of the com- 
mercial exploitation of the region by the Dutch is almost the history of 
the Dutch East India Company (Algemecn Gcoctroycerde Constindische 
•Compagnee), which was founded on 20 March, 1602. During the 17th 
.ccniuiy Kerala consisted of four groups of states headed by Travancore, 
Cochin, the Zamorin of Calicut and the Kolathin of Cannanore (Chira- 
ckal). As the WTirring rulers and chieftains vied with each other to assert 
Calicut in 1604 brought about the first pdlitical understanding between 
fheir supremacy over others, they were always eager to court powerful 
.aliens to gain their ends. The Dutch Admiral's visit to the Zamorin of 
the Dutch and a ruling prince of India, on account of the latter's anxiety 
to get his claims to sovereignty over the Malabar waters recognised by 
the newly arrived Dutch. 

The Cochin rulers, alarmed at the growing might of the Zamorin, 
'had already allowed the Portuguese to establish themselves in Cochin, 
but finding the foreign guests intolerable invited the Dutch to visit their 
country with an assurance of perpetual friendship and hospitality. This 
was in 1618, and it cleared the way for the final overthrow of the Portu- 
guese power from Kerala by the Dutch, by about the middle of the 17th 
•Century. 

The Dutch entered into treaties with the rulers of Purakkad and 
Kayamk-ulam in 1643 as a result of which they were allowed free trade 
-in the two States. They also entered into contracts with the Zamorin 
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and Ollier Mtiall princes ol MnbVar and umlcitoi>k lo purclia*c 
cniirc produces, especially pepper, 'nieir prcai military jucccs'^cs ' 
the Portuguese stronphoUfs at Ouilon, Cranfanore, Cochin and 
during the years 1658 to 1663 resulted In fhetr posscssinp. in Malabar for 
and aimed forces. Tlicy took advantage of the faction fifhls that v.^ 
going on bcluccn ilic nalhc rulers and Ircgan to exercise n measure of po ‘ 
cal power oser them. Tlielr monopolistic ccnlrcl of the pepper ira 
Malabar to the cxcluMOn of all uval commercial aecneics. whether Huropi^ 
or Asiatic, was under (he circumsi.ance5 amply justified. Hut the monop ) 
could not he maintained for long. Tlie Rani of Atlingal allowed the nncio 
to establish a factory at Anjenpo (I6S4) and later f169S) to build a fnrt 
there. This was in eontmseniion of the treaties she had alrc.ady entered 
into with the Dutch according to which she was not to altoss' any other 
European nation to trade in her dominion. T!>c Dutch factory at Tanpapatan 
(Tcngap.itianom) was ransacked by Alilngal in 1694, though the Dutch had 
to be paid compensation for it later. In the same year the English at Anjen^ 
burned the Dutch factory there on a spotious charge. Similarly, the Znmonn 
at Calicut was instijuvtcd by the EngUsh to do away with the Dutclt. Hj’ 
building forts at Anjengo and Tclllcherrj'. the English liad already laid ground* 
for breaking up of the Dutch monopoly In pepper trade In Kerala. Van 
Rhccds has described the position thus : “It was found necessary to bind the 
numerous princes of Malabar to the Company by written agreements. Tltcy 
were made to enter into contracts with the company, some through pressure 
of arms as Quilon, Bctimcnc (Vcnrtrani), Purakkad, the Zamorin and 
Kolathiri, otlicrs out of voluntary friendship ns Travahcorc, Kayamkulam. 
some Cochin feudatories, the Cochin Raja, Tekkumkur etc. Bui even with 
regard to the latter it was not without difficulty that though bound by 
documents they were made to keep up their engagements without violating 
their promises and so cnabli the Company to enjoy the advantages pro- 
mised. When the dread of the Company's arms was fresh in their minds, 
they would carry out their promises. But when they got accustomed to 
the withdrawal of these arms and the enjoyment of peace, they began to 
evade their promise. Differences arose about the interpretation of 
treaties.” 

The years 1753 to 1795 marked the decline and fall of the Dutch in 
Malabar. By the treaty of Mavelikkara in 1753, the Dutch were to “re- 
nounce all allianco with the other chiefs and nobles of Malabar with whom 
His Highness (the Maharaja of Tiavancore) might decide to wage war and 
not to thwart him in this matter in any respect pve asylum to any such 
person or oppose His Highness’s enterprises.” With the capture of Cochin 
by the English in 1795, the Dutch power in Malabar disap^xsared. 

The English 

In Travancore the English Company got a foothold at Vilinjam in 1644 
where a factory was erected In 1684 they got on lease Anjengo from the 
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Rani of Attingal where they constructed a fort ia 1698. In Malabar they 
established a factory at Calicut with the help of the Zamorin. As their 
interest in pepper trade increased the English Company pitched upon Tel- 
licherry as a better site than Calicut for the easy purchase of the commo- 
dity, However, the English had to face troubles both at the Anjengo and 
Tellicherry settlements. The Nair aristocracy of Travancore revolted at the 
growing influence of the Company over the Rani and tried to destroy their 
monopoly of trade. In April 1721 the English were massacred while they 
were taking their presents to the Rani. The Anjengo fort was beseiged for 
nearly six months until succour came from TelHcherry. On 25 April 1723 
the Rani entered into an agreement vdth the English whereafter the Com- 
pany got several additional concessions and privileges. 

Tellicherry was administered at this time by a Chief the Company’s 
man on the spot, and a Council, usually styled factors. The settlement was 
subordinate to Bombay Government. The Court of Directors of the 
English East India Company took all steps to defend and protect their trade 
with the Malabar Coast in the face of keen competition from the Dutch 
and the French. 

At first there were only verbal agreements with the native contractors, 
hut on account of frequent disputes the Directors ordered annual adjust- 
ments of all accounts. There were policy changes from time to time. 

After 1792 the Company was interested in commercial activities not 
only as merchants but also as the ruler of Malabar. Before 1792 the 
Company used to secure pepper at cheap rate, but afterwards the higher 
prices offered by foreign customers served the Company’s interests better. 
In 1793, the Company gave up its pepper monopoly and limited its claims 
to that part of the produce to which it was entitled as sovereign. 

During the period few natives had vessels of their own and all exports 
from Malabar were sent in foreign vesseb. Being backward in manufac- 
ture, Malabar could only export raw materials. Commerce was confined to 
the' sea coast; exchange of articles in the interior region was small. TTiere 
was traffic in slaves also, encouraged by the French' at Mahe and the Dutch 
in Cochin, but the English made efforts to curtail it. The position of the 
English East India Company can be -easily summarised in the following 
words of an eminent historian "Great resources and sound system worked 
hand in hand \vith the political adaptability of commercial men and the 
English East India Company often bent but never broke." 

A mass of materials can be gathered from primary and secondari- 
sources, both indigenous and foreign, on the business history of Kerala. 
The following list of protocols and trearies as well as agreements conclud- 
ed bchvecn the different rulers' and the foreign trading companies,' royal 
proclamations of the Maharajas of Travancore, and other papers would, 
it is hoped, throw ample light on the commercial, maritime and industrial 
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aclivities oE Kerala under ttic influence of foreign traders during 1600-1900. 
Some published works of value have also been included in the list. 

Cochin* 

1. The treaty between His Hi^ncss the Raja of Cochin and the 
Dutch. 

2. The treaty between the Dutch Company and the Chieftain 
Kaiapuiam. 

3. The last treaty between the ruler of Cochin and the Dutch Company> 
1769. 

4. The first treaty between the English East India Company and the 
Raja of Cochin. 

5. The treaty between the English East India Company and the Raj^ 
of Cochin, 1809. 

6. Tlte epochal Intec-Torlal Trade Convention of 1865, which 

alia refers to trade, collection of duties and international comnicrcc. 

7. The Resident’s letters from, 1812 to 1880. 

8. His Highness the Raja’s Book, 1810*1890, 

9. The Dewan’s Diary, 1814-1880. 

10. The Despatches from the Govemois of Fon St. George. 

11. Correspondence with the commercial agents of the En^ish 
India Company. 

12. The Persian letters (Translated). 

13. Commercial Book. 

14. Administration Reports o! the Dewans of Cochin. 

15. Administration Reports of the Cochin Port Authority. 

16. Records left by Macaulay, Col. Munroe, Hutchinson, Dumond, 
Oliphant, Dr. \Vard, Ballard and Connemara- 

17. Malabar Manual. 

IS. The Cochin. State Manual. 

19. History of Ketala, Vol. 1 by K. P. Padmanabha Menon. 

20- A Survey of the Dutch Power in Malabar by Df. T. 1. Poonnen. 

21. History of Kerala by K. M. Panikkar. 

22. Historical Notices of Cochin by Whitehouse. 

Malabar 

1. Anjengo Consultations, 1744-1810. 

2. Tcllichcrry Consultations, 1725-1795. 

♦Rword? ginerally avaUibU at the EnuiVulum AtthWes. 
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3. Bombay Commission : First Malabar Commission’s l>iaries, 1792. 

4. Malabar Joint Commission Diary, 

5. Joint Commission Report, 1795. 

. 6. Sir John Shore’s Minutes, 1793. 

7. Malabar Supervisors’ Political and Revenue Diary, 

8. Malabar Second Commissioner’s Political and Revenue Diary and 
Minutes. 

9. Government Comnuttee Diarj', 1798, 

10. Collectorate Retords after 1800. 

11. Malabar Treaties by Logan, 

12. Travel account of Buchanan, Hamilton, etc. 

rRAVANCORE* 

1. The treaties of 1723 and 1795 between Travancore and the English 
East India Company. 

2. Proclamation inviting tenders for the sale of cotton in certain areas 
on a monopoly basis, 1812, 

3. Proclamation oSeriog rewards for the seizure of dutiable articles 
found exported or imported without paying duties, 1832. 

4. Encouragement of cotton cultivation by the award of prizes, 1814. 

5. Proclamation fixing duty for the sale of arrac and toddy, 1818. 

6. Proclamation permitting merchants and others to take tatipattak, 
talipattak and j;7ver bullion to the mint and get them, coined as 
chakrams, 1830. 

7. Proclamation requiring Europeans who are not British subjects to 
produce a passport on arrival at AUeppey showing obj'cct of their 
visit to Travancore, 1829. 

8. Offering reward to those who would g?ve information regarding the 
place where Velu Thampi Dalava discovered copper, 1835. 

9. Proclamation abolishing certain duties on 165 items of minor 
articles, 1836. 

10. Offering a reward of Rs. 1,000 to those who would &ve informa- 
tion regarding placra from which coal might be extracted, 1833. 

11. Abolition of pepper monopoly and fixing of export duty on pepper, 
1861. 

12. Circulation of British Indian currency notes, 1862. 

•RfeerdsaxailahUal theArchJycs, Ttitanlraat. 
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13. Minting of chakrams for merchants in the State Mint, 1863. 

14. Notification regarding the prohibition of sale of chDdrcn, 1861. 

15. Circular announcing the introduction of new rupees as P®t 
XIH of 186Z by the British, Indian Government, 1863. 

16. Proclamation abolishing the import duty on stationery, 1863. 

17. Proclamation regarding reducrion of tariff, 1864. 

18. Proclamation regarding aboUdon ^ the cess on weaving, etc., 1865. 

19. Proclamation regarding import duty on salt, 1865. 

20. Mutual arrangements among Travancorc, Cochin and British India 
regarding import and export tariff, 1865. 

21. Notification by the Governor-General of India in Council 
ting the ports of Travancorc and Cochin to the privileges 
British Indian ports, 1865. 

22. Notification regardir^ the stamping of weights and measures used 
'by the merchants in Trivandfum, 1874. 

23. Notification prohibiting the worliicg of Plumbago mines in Ncd°" 
mangad without the permission of the Government, 1 874. 

24. NOtificaffon regarding mining rights, 188L 



relations between the ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY 
and INDIAN BUSINESSMEN IN WESTERN INDIA, 1720-1739 

ANTHONY D’COSTA 
Heros Institute, Bombay 

The request to participate in this seminar reached me in August, when 
classes kept us of the teaching profession fully occupied. This is not there- 
fore a fully worked out paper, but only sets down points which are meant to 
be expanded in the course of oral delivery. The purpose of the paper is 
to show what contribution the Maharashtra State Archives could make to 
this subject. It draws attention to materials which I have not collected 
with a set purpose but have noticed incidentally, while doing research on the 
rise of British influence on the West Coast. 

The Bombay Presidency in (he Mid-Eighteenth Century by Holden 
Furber (Asia Publishing House, 1965) deals with the subject. It comprises 
.the third series of Heras Memorial Lectures, delivered at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, and is based largely on the Dutch archives. But it does 
not deal thoroughly with the business aspect and devotes considerable space 
to political matters. Material for further research on the business aspect 
is provided by the “Diaries” of the Bombay Council which are preserved in 
ihe Maharashtra State Archives. 

The kind of information supplied by them is as follows 

(a) Bombay was the Company’s headquarters on the West Coast. 
Besides, it had fortified trading positions at Anjengo, Tellichcrry and Surat. 
It kept trade agents also at Calicut, Karwar and Cambay, and in Sind. 

(b) In Bombay the English had dealings with businessmen drawn from 
^ong Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Christians. Among the Hindu mer- 
chants of Bombay we find quite a tew from Gujarat and Goa. 

At Surat we find them dealing with Hindu, Farsi and Muslim business- 
men. However, some of these Parsis hailed from Bombay. 

At Tellicherry and Anjengo wc find them dealing with chltiUs. 

(c) Indian businessmen had various kinds of dealings with the English. 
Some acted as broker and investment agents; other bought poods from the 
English. Some shipped their cargo in English ships or took English 
cargo in their ships, while others supplied provisions to the English settle- 
aients. 

(d) English investment in Malabar was mainly in pepper, cardamom, 
and cloth In Surat, Cambay and Sind, it was in various kinds of cloth. 

Ill 
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articles S'd iC! ““ 

bustoLJ^n'^ “ •>“"<1 between the English and Indian 

Govinddis. I ini^ illustrated by a letter of a Gujarati businessman, 
the Enelish f ttf^^r brother Jagatmath, who was being deta'ined by 

son to^be ta »i«u ‘S no shame for a 

fntinH r. s house. The observance of the Law is only to be 

and if thev''^ou7^ n” ”1''” n°< tbe same justice, 

forefather ^ release you. . .We and our 

S?eSr b^righr‘th”e 

the Compa^y shaU nlease to who sn^nnit <“ whatever 

own laws And ooo a ’• belongs to respect justice and their 

pany they stouM rro '“s done the Com- 

pany, ttiey should now protect ns.on this occasion 



AN ECONOMISTS COMMENTS ON SOURCES AND PROBLEMS OF 
BUSINESS HISTORY IN INDIA FROM 1600 WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOUTHERN INDIA 

V. SHANMUGASUNDARAM 
Proffssor and Head of the Depcnment of Economics, 

^ Umversity of Madras 

In this paper which is brief, and meant to raise issues rather than ,to 
discuss them, I am vievnng historical materials from a general economic 
perspective to study the entrepreneurial and business characteristics as 
manifest in the economic evolution of Southern India. The first section pre- 
sents an economist’s approach to the problem, ‘^is infant science of Eco- 
nomics has grown in recent years at an accelerated rate and has thrown 
up a number of issues, interdisciplinary in character. The vital role of the 
historian in the company of modem economists needs no stress. I am 
suggesting in this paper approaches to the evaluation, presentation and, 
appraisal of materials of economic character. In the second section, the 
relative iasportance of the two related subjects viz., History and Economics 
is considered, as specialities and as interdisciplinary subjects. Issues for 
further examination are brought out The third section presents illustrative 
materials* in respect of certain problems of trade development in South 
India. But the accent in this section is on the 19th century, the materials 
of wltich have had more fascination for the author than earlier periods. Tb© 
fourth section pertains to certain inescapably inter-twined econtmuc issues, 
the study of which in proper perspective could be effective if we cotild, in 
the current decade, engage ourselves in a preparatory task. In that section 
I have ventured, therefore, to mention some possible by-products of the 
work 'on business history that is now engaging our attention. The fifth and 
final section presents a critique and an outlook for, future workers on the 
subjiecx 


The archival materials in the Madras Record Office cover a long period 
commencing from 1600 and comprise records of the Portuguese, Danish, 
Dutch, British and French periods. The purpose of the perusal of these 
records so far had been more often for political appraisal than for other 
fields of study. In Madras Record Office as elsewhere mostly British 
Records have been studied profusely. In Madras particularly, the governors t 
of the British periods have drawn considerable attention. On the other hand 


The ilhisttations >Ahich t have given m the tatwlar form are pe'-haiis indicative of 
more such rnaterials that can be found m the evolution of economic growth 
of^nihern India in particular in the last three centuri«. Similar matenals are 
fSS^t of ihc^arlicr two decadesa, well. 
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only a few have used the French sources. Not till recently it had been 
exclusive privilege and predilection of the continental Itistorians to have 
made use of the Dutch records- Few Indian scholars who had oppQrt^^j 
ties to visit centres of historical learning in Europe have sought to «p oi 
these resources. Tapan Raychaudhuri’s- work on the Coromondal^ JS ^ 
example of an Indian effort to use Dutch records. I gather that ^ ^ * 
University of Delhi, Dr. Chaudhuri is training up others to make use of uiese 
.Dutch records. This is no doubt very welcome, but for an adequate stu y 
of pre-18th century India knowledge not only of Dutch and English 
also of Tamil, Telugu and other Dravidian languaps is necessary. I atn 
not sure how there could be progress in the collection and use of histonca 
materials on 17th and ISth century trade in South India unless the barriers 
of language are overcome either by individual or collective effort. 


Concepts and definitions have been in use for very long periods of tun® 
whatever be the language used. But from Uma to time, or even 3t 
given point of time as between different re;^ons, they had diSetent canned 
tations. I would mention here one such problem. The term trade » 
being used in, economic Utcratute since the days of Adam South. 
Eutopean literature abounds in discussions on trade as a specialised ocm- 
pation. Smith was also. developing certain tools and definitions like “divi* 
sion of labour”, “enterprise”^, “capital” etc. These were of importaoce 
to the analysis of the national economy which Adam Smith had promi- 
nently in mind. In his time agricultural and the bulk o! organised iodust7y> 
remained outside the pale of clear analysis. Since those days and especially 
in (he last two decades, we have multiplied terms and concepts. It was> 
during the same period that separation of the two studies. History and Eco- 
nomics became prominent. ' 


Consequently the study of business history could now well be a major 
exercise in the- exposition of comparable meanings of terms over time' 
The statistical materials of the past also, for the same reason, require 
recasting. For instaircc, researches in the economics of poor countries with 
reference to trade such as Africa and India have thro\vn out a few signifi- 
cant findings. Trader is not such a specialised person as is often imagined. 
TCU about 1950 in Africa® and I960 in India* the trader in statistical 
accounts really meant an amalgam of a trader, a banker and perhaps of 
other economic functionaries as well. Every new term is a subtle feature 
of a broad old term and wc need proper data to understand the usage over 
lime. To consider another example, wc may take up a vexed study 
in Indian agricultural history which is, from a modem angle, partially a 
trade history. The agricullurist, big or small, as a measure of cxpecta-- 

2. Rayvhaudhun. Tapan , 3an Company tn Caromondal, lSQS'i69a~.\ in 

tVIfiter-Klations of EurcpcanComras'ce and Traditional Cconamics. The Hague, 

3. Prof. S. It. FratiVd, ftcyat Commission Hrpbrt on Africa. 

4 . Prof. P.T. Diuetha^ m\de 'pxtUsudicsofthiaiuue. 
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lion, and therefore business calculations enter- his thought proceK- To 
capture them one requires microeconomic data on^ agriculture. ^ ^ . j 
from the economist’s point of viete, the'sccrain^y agricultural studies would 
be only broad statements on a -variety of issues, without making clear 
what each of them mean. In the Mowing sections, I have statrf rather 
briefly that we may turn to the family records of Zamindanes, without any 
fear that we arc entering into agricultural economics, instead of busmess 
economics. These ti\-o have much in common and at the time the records 
came into being their interdependence cannot be ignored.' 


Another facet of economic interest is that of quantificauon. Mathe- 
matical economics has scored significant gains in the study of pnee the^. 
The models of market whether perfect, monopolistic or any shade in-tat- 
ween have proi-ided a framework of price analys’is. If the subject of evolu- 
tion appeals to the modem economist, it could well be m terms of pnre 
theory. Trade practices change from time to time and hot 
haviour patterns emerge. Since in a competiUve society price « ^d not 
by any ™e person, but by aU acting conjunctions, data on the 
of the uumereus consumers, insUtutional as well as 
necessary. The data we already have from the other 
and for a proper reconstmeUon of business lusW >' 
the family rUords of traders. TebU I at p. 116 pves an 'd« ^e »urce 
niaterials for the study of agricultural prices. In the ote sechom 
this paper mention U made of certain other 
don. to other words, the need for data is ‘d 

concepts. In the 1930's Dr. Sarada Raju accepted 

sre“.^of°"™ » de smSed from dMeren. angles. 

Piimnsf* 'i«PiTibl3*'C of dltS IS BCCCSSJliy. 

Pui^se assemtila economic organisa- 

- 1, he smdM Usnally the • materials are arranged m 

uoa which have to .n^xiit commimications and govem- 

tenns of agricultmc, “dust^. modem context, the case with 

meat finances. However emd classification 

Which additional matenals 117-18 I have civen the major sources 

cannot be denied. In Table H aj PP* ^ study. Tbese would . 

that could be tapped for -dr^^-^c of the 19.h Ltury. 
cover the later half of the 18tll hsuB in the Madras Pts jdraey 

of agricultural umar’s published work. This bears a 

i^tury is given in 

fftt Madras Presidency, (Uniwrsity of 
fniL'eswilh trade con- 

Fffnrts-have to be streaslhened to 5®^;SrilS«vaiIs bf British I ndia like Sir Richard 

ligl oa .be wocomic evrbU 

Temple have left their pnwt iwp^j^ such finds. 

of the day. One may nave lu 


5. A good study va. -e..—r 
in the I9th centum is pven 
mark of further expectation. 

6. Raiu. Sarada. Economic conditions 

Madras. IWO). orivate papers of families with ^de 

7. Efforts'havetobe strros^wcd^^’J^SeTvanis of British I nd 

• -- houses eto. throw much tight on tl 
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• Busmcss history is a tomi that 

(i) the trend ot capital accumulation and (iu) the markets, 

qualitative study ot each ot the trade “ sUmatlo studies 

eompCtitivc or ,w arc popular studies ot ttc type 

cos'cring all these aspects. Ot cou . , ^ 1954 ) presenitng the story 
at Hn^ Brown's Perp-s vj present time. Ihough 

ot the company from its totmdation i usefulness, deeper study_ o 

such stories ot business firms . . f„m the economist's ™w 

records is essential to wTite the business history tro 

point. * . j 

.be ‘tollowing table prints o^di ^n” 

industry in the Madras Presidency at the close o 

— — Mature of Business 


Trading Companies ^ 

Banking and Loan Associations lending _ 25,00,000 

1 Railway construction MOCOO 

RaUw-ay and Tramways ' ^ Sale of necessaries ’ ’ppo 

Co-operaU\-c Societies Warehousing business 

Shipping, Landing, and Ware* 15 10 000 

housing Companies Trading in different CommodJ- 

Companies foe forming Bazaars 7S 15000 

j, M,n«IactuK.or»Uon,Sp.»- 

Mill*, presses etc. oing, ^ 45,000 

4 CulUvatioDOfchinchona g’lo’oOO 

Planting Companies ^ Cultivation of commercial crops 

Other Plantations UkcpepP'r * 15 58000 

2 prospecting coal and other i3.5S. 

Coal Comparues minerals 18 84 000 

6 Emlon.tion=»4mi»in5ofeold 1..^ 

GddMMuB&mpin™ MMUtactoiv »ed sale of susvr 

SosorManotaclvinOECoiopoioss COsmopolium pioridcot food ■ 

Miscellaneous Companies Bririih India. Part HL 15th issue o 

Vo,o„:Fio»cM ood Cooooer^J»''«-f- -.n-ir. 

FtanccotidKcvrooeAccoooii. 

In the turegoiuE bat to 

materials has been hinted j„,ercsting question. In ^ ’ ^lubcd 

Ulem could well be on ..Martin's Bank”” have.^” 

,ite the ''Stcek E.« * -"Jms and centres of f^lanial 

ivilli the support ot h“sm“ i„aia. whereas the state ^ Pa 

vidua! efiorts ot dedicated schtd ^ _^j,„F£„*n.we.to"do"Iss^ 

S. Motsia.E.V.andTl.na>". ' .y UtalMrJ tr 

Chandht.rjome. ^^S'SrJ 
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considered ‘Useful”, ''°i'ndividu!ls'm^h M li'cy 

very little work. Research worl-,Jr* ““Pl'ons have done so far 
Studies may have to brace theme i * *” long-term ' economic 

yet time I start « “eSif ' 

repositories of valuable economib data. IS organising 

connection and the added usefulness economics of large scale 

not be overlooked. As the erftn«,«- ® quantities of information caa- 

when they really do so at len« l^race themselves to this task, and 

torieal Records Commission could“b^““rmo‘'’™ “ 
economists, comments and indulgent in resnea of 

fa rcspccriof their requirements. 



AN INTEGRATED PATTERN OF COMMERCIAL LIFE • IN THE 
RURaI. SOCIETY OF NORTH INDIA DURING THE I 7TH-ISTH 
CENTURIES 

n. R. GROVER 

Reader in History, Jatnia Afiltia Isliunia. Delhi- 
A 

The recent trends of historical research on the economic history' of India 
^ve already made considerable proftress on tlic analysis of the Indian com- 
iDcrcjaJ life in pre-British era with special reference lo aspects like the 
Process of urbanisation, the role of commercial classes in the cities, and the 
[hire and extent of inland and forcipt trade. But hitherto not much 
Mention has been paid lo the commercial pattern poveming the niral 
-ocieiy and to interlinking the latter with the urban, inier-pro>incial and 
lordfp trade commercial set-up. The lack of proper importance attached 
lo this subject may be partly-ascribed to the comparative paucity of con- 
tempomry sources as well as the concept to trace the history of business in 
utdia in the light of the economic doclopmcnts of the European countries 
10 the pre-industrial age. 

The problems and tlte methods of the study of the social and commer- 
cial history of India v/y-c-vir Europe of the pre-indusiriai era are quite 
different. This is both because of the difference in the extent of the con- 
temporary source-material as well as the variation in the stages of the 
Socio-economic development. The source-material of the 17th-18th 
century European societies in relation to the growth of the cities and the 
role played by the business communities in the ports, cities and rural 
areas is very vast. With the development of the latest research technique 
and the computation of data on a countrywise or regional scale, it is possible 
h> attempt generalisation and theorisation about the socio-economic problems 
Despite some parallelism, the vastness of the Indian sub-continent offers 
ro^onal variations because of the diversity in the geographical situations aqd 
the habits of the tribal peoples settled in different regions Moreover, in 
nicdieval Indian history, the socio-economic and the political forces affected 
the growth of different regions variously. The scattered source-material is 
equally unproportional in relation to time and areas. For some regions, 
ample souit^-material is forthcoming n*icb shortens the time-gap for gather- 
ing consecutive information, while for others the data is sufficiently time- 
gupped and still others for which practically no source-material exists. The 
abundance or the paucity of the a^tailable source-material with regard to time 
and areas is bound to affect the methodology in the technique of research so 
as to avoid sweeping generalisations. Moreover, tiiere is on essential differ- 
ence in the European v/f-a-vif Indian ctmeepts of the nature of urbanisation 
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in the pre-industrial society. Except for the main cities, which too ha 
some rural features and were surrounded by rural areas, the Indian totv^ 
{qasbas) unlike their European counterparts represented more of m 
than urban features. Another factor responsible for the lack of 
attention to the commercial history of Iiulia has been the practical difBc ty 
in the technique of research because a research scholar is easily tempted o 
rely on direct evidence ?deaned from the accounts of the travelleR, ^ 
cl^aicles>*the geographical accounts and the official records of the forei^ 
companies operating in India than to scrutinise varying categories of the 
lefdonal source's in Persian and the local languages available for the 17-18 
centuries. 


B 

The sources available for history of business and the rural commercial 
life are of two-fold level. Firstly, such sources which give a general des- 
cription of the commercial life of the whole of the north India or particular 
parts thereof. Secondly, re^onal sources which provide us with a detailed 
insight into the commercial pattern. ' 

(a) In the first category may be included the chronicles, provincial and 
rc^onal histories, the geographical treatises, the accounts of the foreign travel- 
lers, the official records of the European companies and the correspondeace of 
their officials. Of the- already well-Vmowa sources the following deserve 
special notice ; Ain~i Akbari, MaltzarA-Shah Jahcini, Kutasat^ul-Tffwttrlkh by 
Sujan Rai Bhandari, Hadiqat'uhAqaUm by Murtza Hussain Allah Yat 
Usmani Belgtami, Rijar-ws-Snlnjin, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab 

by KhwaTi Khan, Toni/i-i-Afiihommod Shahi, Fiiqi's TVo^oi Alam Shohi, 
Sajar Noma-i-Anand Ram Mukhlis, and TarikU-5~ 
Gcrukhpur; the accounts of foreigners like Sebastien Manrique, Bernier, 
Travemicr, Munucci, Walter HaraiUon. Twining, Grose, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Vcrclest, Bolts, Vinsittat, Pennant, Raper, ValenUa, Hodges and 
Forster; the English and the Dutch Factory Records, and the “Letters 
Received' from the servants of the companies; the correspondence of the 
.officials of the English East India Company; and the Persian correspondence.’* 
The main information available from these sources relate to the general 
description of the commercial life In the provinces, the specialised crafts 
and industries in the. urban centres, and the nature and the extent of the 
foreign trade. Tlic discriptlon about the inland rural trade and conducting 
of tuslness transactions is incidental and has to be gleaned from the 
implied meanings of the statements offered. It is \ery rarely that descrip- 
tion about the prcs-alencc of ceiiain crops and crafts in the Ullages and the 
qashas has been grouped along with the maui cities of the same province. 
♦ U may. howewr, rr.asonablv be asked that whenever the description about 
paruculai cralu and industries h available for the main cities of the pro- 
vince only, if any commercial relationship between such chics and the rural 
qajbcs ot the same province can be established in this respect. 
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(b) A better picture of the rural commcmal to 

sactions is avaiiablo from the regional sourcK. - viii;,™ or a local 

State from the non-agricultural products levied m ... ,1,0 village, 

mmli (market) was included under the heading o 'ontain much in- 
mpfali and the pargana revenue available which 

formation in this respect. At the same time docum gad katras 

esclusively relate to the State policy towards e .j,, ^ f^om one 

(cormnerLl centres or.markets). the movement o aUuIrl 

pargana to another and the activities of the tta ing c a . * j^jves covering 
AU this information can be eolleeted f™” 

.the Siitufa of Ajmer, Malwa, Agm and Delhr, papem or p ^ 
with the National Archives of India relating Secretariat Records 

India and the late 18th century “''‘^’’"“J’^oTBikaner Kotah and Udaipur 
Office, Patna (Bihar). The Udaipur) 

and the libraries in Udaipur spoei^'y ( jocuiMnts (viz. kharilo!, ruMiir,' 
possess manuscripts, Bchis (ledgers) and merchanB in Rajas- 

tclirrvs, etc.) comprising ^ fe,iv" ^ 

thml language contain vast commodiUcs involved in 

private debts, rate of interests, and ^ . . available on the- 

business transactions etc. Interesting^ i exerted control over 

TOrking of craft and “'"f ‘‘''/'®“ 5 ‘?Isr«tab!ished contact with crafts- 
the production and a sale of goods and als Tljcsc 

men in the nasbas and cities ^ regulated the trade and 

Organisations were recognised by the State y Samaras who 

industry of dre area. They had «8uto one 

helped to maintain internal ^ 3 , J^ih^oper scrutiny of the 

place to another. Thus it can be asserted picture of the corn- 

regional records, it is possible to cons society of the different 

mercial set-up and business transacti^ xn the 
re^ons of North India during the I7lh-18lh cen 


The concept of village self-sufficiency has ^pgraphical and topo- 

a vast country like India with great f^efo-economic develop- 

graphical conditions as weU as vai^ng " 6 , VUlage’ in general terms 

ment, it is basically incorrect to talk of an ^jav differ from one 

as the stage of an economic ' region to another within a 

SubaJi to another and may even vary excessive grain crops for 

Subah. Villages) generally grew c^b c I» responded to the regional 
export to the local mandis or . j that of the and cities. 

; prices and their economy was wel 1 maintained traits of self-sufficiency 

. Only villages in the backgro^d ^ point towards the mter- 

and subsistence economy. *5x0 local mandis both for 
- dependence of groups of adjaccu ^^^^5 Within a pargana or a- 
* commercial crops aod non-agn 
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larger territory, a few commercial centres named mo/iflfs or katras served 
as links between the villages and the qasbas^ The qdsba, apart from scry- 
ing as the administrative. head-quarters of the pargana, wa/ also the mam 
commercial centre of the rural areas. However hard it is today a stnct 
line of demarcation between the rural* and the urban areas in medieval 
Indian society, a qasba with its jurisdiction over tappahs, katras and villages 
was more a part of the rural' society than ah urban, centre. Certain big vil- 
lages (muwazat-i-fcoJaft), katros and'qnshos were' known for established 
mandis dealing with grain crops, commercial crop as well as goods and 
animals. The contemporary evidence points to the establishment of regular 
katras in the Subahs of Malwa and Ajmer (Rajasthan) and the prevalence 
of the mahals {here in the commercial sense) in Bihar, which served as' the 
markets in the rural areas.® It was equally true of the other regions of . 
North India though the local names for such markets may vary in accord- 
ance with the local dialects. These commercial centre served as the 
iiiandis where the rural pvopulation could sell their surplus agricultural and 
industrial goods for regional consumption as well as export to the romn 
cities. Sinulatly the rural population would purchase from these mandis 
such commodities not available locally and were imported from the other 
mandis of the cities. Moreover, the grain crops assessed in kind were col- 
.lected by the official revenue staff (of either the khalisa administration or the 
Ja^dats as the case may be) and transpoited to such n\andis for sale to 
the merchants (beopacis) Depending on the nature of the re^onal pro- 
ducts some mandis specialised in certain commercial crops or other goods. 
Ordinarily the katras or the qasbas serving as the local mandis were con- 
nected with the other villages and the nearest main city through regular 
means of commurdcation and indigenous road-woiks. SimUarly in the 
riverain regions, the villages and the mandis were connected with the rural 
parts cither through roads or canal ways.® Many a village fell on the land 
trade routes or on the bank or near the rivers and waterways which served as 
the commercial depots for the traders.® Apart from this, it was an old establish- 
ed Indian practice for the central villages surrounded by a group of small 
feeding tillages to hold weekly or Inweckly local mandis where the agri- 
culturists and the artisans purchased or exchanged goods on barter system. 
'fJcitain villages were 'Known ’lor seasonal Tcli^ous or cultural fairs which 
equally served the purpose of the local markets.'^ At rimes, temporary 
mandis were established at open places (known a ham^ or peeth or 
peth) on the bank of a river or near the sacred places on the occasion of 
the Tclioous fairs.? Tltcsc places were not regular villages or towns but 
they acquired tlic status of Seasonal mandis on permanent basis. 

Tlie occupational and artisan classes concentrated in the villages which 
were well connected through roads vpOi the local mnfidi and the main 
qasba. A small village may comprise only an agricultural popuIaUon tnit 
a big village may be iohalnted by certain occupational castes as well.® 
A village may be dominated by the artisans of a single particular^occupa- 
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qasba and the population residing fliereio. However, the tendency of the 
businessmen and craftsmen of the same trade to have consecutively adjacen 
shops in the lanes was Auite wide spread.*® 

The prpfesston of the artisans and tlw occupational' castes was rather 
hereditary which helped in the acquisition of the proficiency in the art to 
an admirable degree.*® Different castes took to different occupations', ht 
trade and commerce, many regon in North India’ developed local guilds or ^ 
corporations in which local representatives from a big village or group 
villages were associated. The Rajasthan sources refer to panchs, panchkuJ, . 
mandaplka, giiosthi (or gosli), sangh and shershti (or commerdal groups) 
which clearly show the existence of craft and mercantile organisations. 

In view of the extraordinary expansion of trade and commerce, inland 
and foreign, in the 16th-l7th centuries and also the fact, that by and large, 
the villages of North India were regularly integrated with the qasba and 
the city markets, there every possibility that such commercial organisations 
^ representing the villages may hive been equally known to some other 'por- 
tions Horth India. They had some conttol over the production and sate 
of the products as well as the conduct of the craftsmen. The 18th cen- 
tury Bengal documents show that in the rural society, the mundels, chaif 
ilharies and the Zamindats had as much jurisdicliori over craftmen and r«- 
gulatinn of local trade as over the agricultural and land revenue aspects*’’^ 
The artisans of different professions, i.e. the weavers, bricklayers, smiths, 
braziers and handlcrafiraen were incorporated into their respective bodies, 
one in each patgana. They elected a chowdree (.chaudhari) or chief 
represent them, and the mundells l.c. muqaddams of every pargana rendered 
monthly accounts to the zamindars (in Bengal) in respect of every artificer 
residing within their lirtuts. The chaudharis were to intimate to the zamindar 
the iust and the true rates of all types of labour and the rate per day nf 
all types of labourers and artificers were fixed. These details and those 
of the shopkeepers were recorded in the Zamiodar’si ledgers. All artifi- 
cers were to be licensed. While introducing these regulations, the English 
East India Company thought that it was reviving die old system of the 
village communities. Besides that, at the qasba level, there were bazar 
■ pancha:i'ais which took voluniary decisions relating to commercial 
matter,'® The mercantile organisations and the bazar panchayats madi 
voluntary charitable contributions to the religious institutions or holy persons 
cither by levying a tax on the sale of articles or a cess per shop in a 
particular village or a qasba. At some places, these organizations exercised 
tight control over the services in the temples. At times, they also contributed 
to public welfare for the construction of wells and roads. The guilds were 
Tccogniscd by the state. They regulated trade and industry of the areas 
and looked Into the payment of the state taxes and customs duties isalr-jihat) 
levied on the commercial goods in accordance with the scheduled rates. In*, 
fact, the chaudJtari of a mandj served as the link between the local business-” 
nten and the state.'* The chaudhari was responsible for the pajment of the 
roenues and worked under the supervision of the amin tvo darogha-l-smr^ 
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The .radios commuoi.ics had a network oE 
.6= urban commercial cei.res thereby linkins “^„reh^^^ 

^Vlth the urban and international trade. Apart fro scJiukars and 

raided in ,he main cities and the por«. kn'-n as 

koiliiKalas (bankers), who earned on “"P®" varying financial 

scale and are quite well kno\vn. there were m ^ though a few 

levels settled in the qasba who indulged mostly m i ^ 

of them also carried on foreign trade.- In were 

merchants surrounded by those of the benj as ( merchants and 

faed in the central stmet. Tbc agents of the 

Of rhe forel^ trading companies were - The 

and the local qasba merchants for acqumng meTchants who were en- 
Rajasthan AreLes mention the nanres Their 

gaged in Bade both within Rajasthan ° industrial goods from the 
agents purchased grain, cash crops as we further sold these, 

villages the small qasbas and the j^ajasthan and export to the 

commodities on profit for ^ oulsiS^^eomroodities to the small 

pther Provinces. Similarly they “PP*'®^ thronch their agents, provided 
qvbas and the villages. These merchan , . manufaewrers in 

law material to the pavers, gold and ®®PP®p-®''^' » fmSans worked on 
the qasbas and the villages where the a ve basis was well 

‘putting out' sjxtem. Though , aj,j washers worked on the 

known, a considerable number of we , y ajjjsans worked both on 
‘putting out’ pattern. Thus the ““'^be luer %s'o”. *= 

personal as well as 'putting out procured industrial 

merchants and the foreign Iradmg ® P mofits. The merchants {sauda- 
goods kept good deal of nmgin fw „ 'purchase or seU goods at 

garan or beoparis) or their agen reaons connected through watcr- 

ihe individual viUage level.^" In nve and agents at va^us 

ways, the merchants had a networ various tribes and clans. They 

vmage-ports and inland scale. The l7th century docu- 

Imported and exported goods o medieval concept considered th 

ments show that in certam viiHee coests who served the essen i 

visiting beoparis (merchants) as ^Thev were entertained at the expense 
needs of the village commumty,- ^ rations for their entertamme 
of the village revenue and the cos . . ^ jjjg seasonal state revenu 

during their stay in the vfflase was deb . ^ to bringmg 

This relieved die villagers of “Sthants bad full ‘>PP“f,“/b“^ 

from the mandis the needed g - ^ of profit could not h 

transportation tor this purpose. otherwise the concep 

vary large as to exploit dre have existed. 

. ing the beopans as village gu except for hawk- 

• in every Prownce there Therc 

ing of ^effing, carried on m«cano.c.^^^^^ j., ounces. 

jm'ercantile castes were known oy 
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Every mercantile caste operated in a certain region with territorial junidio- 
lion more or less marked. TIic territorial beats of tlicsc coipmerdal castes 
were based on inherited custom and business. Trade in liquor and vege- 
tables and traffic in cattle were cariicd on by the occupation castes who were 
considered comparatively inferior in social status to the other mercantile 
communities. In South Rajasthan and such other repons where asricul* 
tural occupation was not possible, there were pastoral tribes of varying 
grades who specialised jn the breeding and rearing of dilTcrcnl kinds oi 
animals and birds.*^ They took to breeding of animals like cows, o.rcn, 
horses camels, sheep, goats and rearing of hawks, parrots and otiicr birds 
which were sold to the nobility and other wcU-to-^ classes in the main 
qasbas and ihe cities. In Rajasthan, the Malani trjbc^® bred cows, oxen 
and horses, the Rebaris"® bred cameU and the Gayaris®^ reared sheep and 
goals. Some inferior tribes specialised in catching birds and animals from 
the jungles, which were sold in the markets. Tlic names of the 17lh century 
pastoral and animal breeding tribes, arc equally available for the Subahs of 
Thatta, Lahore and Delhi.-® Apart from this, there were peddling castes 
which specialised in certain merchandise commodities — petty peddlers and 
hucksters moving from one village to another. They sold rope, grass nwts» 
petty hardware, earthenware such as jrfpe-bowls and images meant for 
decoration and children, pan and betel nuts etc. A few of the peddling 
castes also engaged themselves in cattle trade and traffic in small mer- 
chandise on a large scale while moving from one place to another. A few 
of the medicant classes also acted as roving merchants.*'' The vagrant and 
^psy tribes with varying occupation^ manufactured and carried with them 
for sale articles of grass, ropes, straw and reeds, matting, coarse sacks for 
pack animals, and grass brushes used by weavers.®® They also reared 
animals hke sheep, goats and camels etc. for sale. While staying near the 
villages, they could also be employed on earthen work, fishing, diring and 
well-sinking. 

The rural mentality was to export conunodiiics to the main qasbas and 
die cities. The rural areas supplied food, coromercial crops and industrial 
goods to army camps and dtics. Wherever army camps were stationed, 
the gnun prices of the rural areas rose to a_ considerable extenl.®L During 
the normal times too, the rearms with surplus grain crops exported them 
to the defidt tenons and even to the foreign countries!.®® In Bengal, people 
lived on rice and fish and were not used to much of wheat which was 
exported to Southern India. &e Portuguese possessions on the Western 
Indian coast and abroad. Bengal also exported sugar and wheat to Gujarat. 
Bengal herself imported wheat from Bihar for further export Kerala 
received ojnuiji, sugar and rice from Bengal by sea. The provinces of 
Bihar and Agra imported su^r and rice from Bengal. Gujarat imported 
food grains from the Subahs of Malwa and Ajmer and rice from Malabar 
and the Deccan. Above all, the rural areas producing cash crops developed 
a lu^ degree of commercial sense for production. Cotton, sugarcane, oil 
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inR indiRO for Owir forciRn markets was equally conductive to the iisc m ^ 
price. Wlicnevcr Uicrc was a good indigo crop of fine quality, wcaii > 
Indian merchants liked to keep up the price by withholding stock w 
clearance in the ensuing year. The indigo cultivator was also very mu- 
alive to the fiuctuation. in its price and the international demand- ThK is we 
illustrated by an incident over the indigo price of 1633 A-D.®‘ In this 
year, the rights of indigo sale were farmed out by the Mughal state to an 
Indian contractor. Due to llic Deccan wars, the Parsian merchants rC" 
frained from purchasing the Deccan goods and concentrated on the purchase 
of the Agra indigo. Consequently the indigo price shot up to Rs. 50/- 
per (Akbari) maund. In fact, this price was much higher than the preced- 
ing or the following years. Ordinarily the English and the Dutch 
India Companies preferred to purchase the Agra indigo (here too tlic 
i.e. Aligarh rather than Dayana indigo) to those of the other regions, fa 
the face of such a high price of the Agra indigo the English arid Dutch com- 
panies felt reluctant to purchase. The English Company even considered 
the possibility of acquiring the direct farming rights from the Mughal state 
but gave up the idea due to the practical difficulty of dealing with the Indian 
merchants. Ultimately the two Companies, viz. the English .and the Dutch, 
thouglU of reaching a mutual agreement abstaining from indigo purchases. 
As the proposal was .initiated at Surat, die indigo cultivators of the Agra 
Province fearing a slump in the market in the ensuring year immediately 
uprooted their indigo plants and cultivated other crops instead. Other 
sources equally reveal how conscious were the indigo and melon growing 
villages in, the tercUory of 5«6ah Thatta to the importance of the export of 
their commodities to the other regions and iniemational market'*® 

The trade in da® industrial products of many a region of North India was 
well established. Most of the villages and the qasbas in the SubaJis of 
Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Sindh and Kashmir 
produced a variety of piece goods.®’ The regions of Allahabad manufactured 
cotton cloth known as jVtonah and mfftrkul which was exported to Agm, 
Delhi and other places Cotton and silk weaving was done by the peasant 
families or landless labour class at their leisure seasons. They combined 
agdcjilbite. ^4. weasin^. Ap-wv fTOww this, wese. tha. Cfvamar 
who took to leather-working, tanning and weaving. Even though they 
did whole time weaving job and thought themselves socially upgraded as 
against the scavengers, they were by and large considered as fte village 
menials. They worked in lieu of a fictional share in the produce of the 
cultivators though a few Chamar^ulaha castes worked as paid artisans. 
Technically speaking in the social hierarchy, a weaver (known as jiilaha 
or tanti or paoU) was an artisan rather than a village menial. The juldia 
as a whole time weaver belooged to a low caste both amongst the Hindus 
and the Muslims. He was paid by the piece rather than by customary does. 
The iulahas TOncentrated in certain villages and the qasbas. They worked 
on both indiridual and ‘puiting out’ ^tenx. Though cotton was woven prac- 
tically all over India, the Provinces of Bengal, Awadh, Lahore and Sindh 
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was imported from long distances.^* The state imposed a regular abwa 
(cesses) oa the production of the salt and had a regular Govemmec 
machinery for its collection.*^ The ifcvetmes front salt were usually 
out to salt contractors.*® In these re^ons, the salt extraction and J 
conveyance to the local Mjandjs employed a large number of the rura 
population Tlie salt extraction was underlalcen by the professional castes- 
The alaslia^khash people worked at Kheora and Sindh Sagar Doab whereas 
the nutrias were experts in the extraction of salt from nitrous soils.** Sal 
formed an extremely important item of the rural trade. It was transported 
to tlie distant places by the banjaras. Apart from this, there Is. ample 
evidence to show that in the 17th-18th centuries, the animal production 
was luxurious and cheap.*® There wax plenty of cattle wealth, ghf® 
(butter clarified) and butter in all the re^on of North India. Butter of high 
quality was produced in Sindh and Multan both for home consumption 
and export to the other re^ons. Agra being a great commercial centre i®* 
ported butter from places along the Jamuna and the Ganges right upto Bi^ 
and Bengal. Thatta (Sindh) bred and exported horses of the quality. During 
the 18th century, the main commercial classes which operated on an inter- 
Provincial basis \vere the hfultanis, the Bmiias, Poggyahs (merchants with 
turbans from the North-Western regions), Sheikhs, Paibans, Kashmiris, 
Sannasses, Bettees, Sahukars and Beoparis* all of whom had dalals (agents) 
spread over la the rural and urban centres.** They sold their own re^ooal 
goods and procured goods from other tenons on 'putting out* system* 

Goods from one place to another were taken by the kafilas (caravans) 
by the wealthy class of merchants known as banjaras who maintained 
supplies between lie different parts of the country and to the sea ports 
for export to the foreign countries.*® The banjara community opera’ed 
both cn short and long distance routes lor transportation of goods on fixed 
charges. They specialised in the carriage of salt, food grains, butter and 
a few other articles. The manori tribe specialised in the transportation ol 
food grains and salt. The banjaras carried aimed gauids with them. On 
behalf of the state, the Zanundars of the regions were required to ensure 
their free passage in their respective Zomindaii jurisdictions.*® As the 
baniara class kept up the supply pipeline from one place to another and 
hazarded great risk on the insecure routes, it was well respected in the 
socic^. Whenever caravan reached a village or a gasba. it was receiv- 
ed with great warmth. The Chief Zamindars {Zamindaran-i Umda") often 
offered robes of honour to the banjara chiefs on their safe arrival in their 
territories.*® Similarly the other ko^lor carrying iron, indigo and o her 
industrial goods moved from one place to another. The cost of road 
teansoTtadon tvas quite Wgh. On an average, for grain transportation. 
« would cost nearly annas 6i to annas 10 per maund for 100 miles there- 
by raising the price of grain per maund by 37.47o to 61.8% (on the late 
I7th century freight rates and prices).^ The cost of sugar transportation 
was nearly half. On long distances, the imported articles from Kabul to 
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c6st of water transport on short Ohtancc routes In Uic mtal regions 
verv light. Tliis was also a quicker means of transport. TIjo big ^ 
ships for commercial transportation were built in the Provinces of Kasnmi . 
Tliatta, Lahore, AMahahad, Uihar. Orissa and Bengal.^- The .seasons ^ 
the dclcrminins factors for the bnd and the river trafTic. The ris’cc 
Ration was operated by the lx)atsmen who belonged to the inallah cast®- 
Tlie commercial navigation as well as the boat and Uto shipbuilding era 
manship absorbed a vital section of the niral population in this s’ocalton. 
Boats of various kinds and shapes were constructed for commercial purposes- 
In certain jungles, special kind of trees were growm for the boaMsrx^. Bo* 
bridges were built over the livers. Tlie Muglwl slate maintained its ovrit 
fleet of boats in all the riverain regions for the purposes of transportation 
of goods and armies for internal warfare against the recalcitrant Quels 
and tribcs.r-o In fact in the riverain tracts, it was oWigatory' on the 
of the local Zamindars who accepted the Mughal sovereignty to 
fleet of boats (or the transportaUon of the royal goods and armies.®^ 
was a part of an agrekment which entitled the Zamjndars to a cOBdltiQU** 
3apr for the mainlcciaficc of the boats. The same policy was followed by 
the I8th Century regional Gos'cmments towards the rural Zamlndars. 

The bharovala firms contracted for carriage of goods (or inland, fW* 
vincied and intcr*Ptovincial trade.®* Tlicrc was considerable rural banditry 
especially in the tenons inhabited by the wild or the icealrilrnnt tribes- 
In order to cover tlie risk against rural banditry, the ‘binurn-ala (insurance^ 
companies with head-quarters in the main cities had agents and small es* 
tablishments in the rural areas, i.e. the mandis, katras and qasbas. These 
companies Insured the ironsportcd goods and animals both in the period 
of peace and trouble at varying specified rates. However, the insurance of 
land-transported goods extended to a limited number of articles. Grain, 
salt, wood and cattle were seldom insured. Only valbablc goods like 
opium, iron, sugar, spices, bullion and jewels were insured. Tlie Insurance 
Companies also undertook to pay the custom duties en route and the 
insurance rates covered these charges as well. Surprisingly even the 
conditions in the troubled repons or the 18th century chaotic political 
situation normally did not disturb the commercial operations of the caravan 
merchants as the lecalcitiani tribal chiefs en rouie were inoie concerned 
with the exhoilrilant custom duties they realised and the regular supply of 
the goods for their own benefit than with any violent robbery. This, of 
course, led to high insurance premium and transportation rates chraged 
by the hundiwala or bharawala firms frwn the owners of the merchan- 
dise.®®* The sahukars kept themselves in touch with the political develop- 
ments in the region that they operated. They were even news reporters to 
their patron Chief.®®® The bitna companies insured goods carried by road or 
liver-borne traffic. ^ Though the fra^t rate^ ot the river-bome goods 
were cheaper, the insurance fee was higher in comparison to road traos- 
pcirtation as the risk on river transixiTt was much greater because of the 
chances of loss to the heavily laden cargo-boats. In abnormal times due 
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there v.-as the nital commercial class of WO-inR types. There wre 
the sarafs, ma}ia}a/a, pold smiths and iewcllcrs, the merchants {sattdasars an 
heoparis)^ the banjaras and such carat^n contractors settled In the rural 
rnandis, kamvs ami qasbas Nvho constituted the upper rural middle class. 
Tho petty merchants iheopar'a^, flie brokers (dahlx) in die f^or.j and the 
wahat (i,c. market) and the clmulhc.rls peUinp fixed commission on the sale 
and purchase of the goods and merchandise, the manufacturers, the artisans, 
the technicians and tlic village nuthajatts formed tlie lower middle 

class. A few of the business families, especially the money lenders, started 
showing interest in the acquisition of agrieuhural and cs’cn Zamindari 
rights. 

During the Mughal age, the state imposed customs duties (nm/isuO ^ 
imported goods and other cesses of various kinds on arts and crafts mantt* 
factured by artisans.’* Cesses imposed on sale and purchase In the rural 
qasba markets covered commodities like articles of food, grains, com- 
mercial crops, oil, cloth, skin, medicine, horses, camels, other animals and 
birds. Under the revenue headings of state income all these cesses formed 
a part of snjV-/lhaf and sair»ul~wajoh.'*^ Notwithstanding the fact 
that Akbar abolished various miscellaneous cesses (baf, tamsha and 
ZflftaO’*. the transit duties known as raitdari and zakai (amounting W 
21%) on the merchandise conUoued to be collected.’* Jahangir abolish- 
ed zakat on transit goods, river tolls and some other miscellaneous cess^ 
were being realised by the Jagird.ars in their territories.” Later on, Aitrang- 
2 cb abolished transit duties <ra/Kfori) on gram and vegetables which 
was being levied per ass-load or cartload or per maund.’'* Levy of some 
of the cesses {zakat and rahdari) declared illegal contmued in practice 
in various portions of the Empire throughout the 17th-l8ili centuries.’'' 
Ho-wever, strict orders were issued by the Govcrnmeni to the local oihcials 
to refrain from charging laUdari from the traders moving in the deficit 
regions.®® Aurangzeb fixed mcJtsul on merchandise at 25% ad \aloreni 
on the goods carried by the Muslim raetcUatits and 5% on the goods of 
the Hindu merchams.*’ But after his death (1707 A.D.), ihe local ad- 
ministration illegally raised the maJisul duties to 10% and 15% on the 
Qrnik of the Muslim and the Hindu merchants respeciLvebj..®* In 1711 
A.D., Bahadur Shah ordered the compliance of the rules framed under 
Aurang 2 sb.** The 17th century sources reveal that the maltsul duties 
were collected both in kind and cash. In the rural areas, the merchants 
usually paid in kind. It seems that notwithstanding the general royal re- 
gulations there were re^onal schedules (OaslnridainW dliarat or Dastttr 
dharai) with varying rates on different commodities of production brought 
into the market** In die riverain regions imhsul was levied per boat with 
specified rate for every kind of merchandise brought by boat.?^ An empty 
boat was exempted from the painnent of ma/isuf. The duties were levied both 
on the merchants and the custranets,s« In the territories far off from the 
•Central or the. Provincial scats of ^vemance, much depended upon the 
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During the I6lh-17lh centuries, Bcnftal had been deficient in Sitit which had 
to be Imported from great distances. But during the 18th century Bengal 
managed to manufacture salt of its own and even exported to the o'hcr 
regions.^* 


During the 18th century, the ruination of the Mugliat nobility and 
the aristocraev resulted in lack of patronage to industrial goods. But this 
affected the st.atc owned Uirkhmm located in the cities rather than the 
rural commercial production. Owing to political nphcavcls and chaolie 
intermissions, there was considerable rcshullling in the territorial jurisdic- 
tions of the local Chicflanships and the Zamindari families. Many an up- 
start Zamindari family acquired new rights on the ashes of the old families. 
But this did not affect the consumption or patronage of the indigenous rural 
production for the newly established Zamindari families patronised the local 
craftsmanship as the old families had done.” The Marathas, Jats Gujars, 
Rohillas, Afghans and Sikhs did considerable damage to property and 
caused great insecurity to life.'«« In the alTeeted regions, the mercantile 
cramunity suffered and the prices of foodstuffs went up.”' Cotton and 
silk weavmg ad svcil as other industries suffered due to the dearness of the 
raw matcnal. At times, it resulted in the flight of the weaving class.’” 
Insrounty to the goods m transit led to an increase in the rate of interest 
on loans (even upto 12% p.a.) and also accounted for the increase in the 
rate of discount on the hmdti, the freight charges and the insurance fee 
te the trans^auon o goods.’” All die same the disrupUon caused 
^ the rn|uaudmg aedvides referred to above was tempora.^ in natu?e a“d 
affected limited repons. Once the Inroads subsided and they were sue- 
erillV" , •'‘'''.“"a Zamindaries and Chieftainships! they were 
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officials resorted to the enforcement of the ‘putting out’ system in a high- 
handed manner which did harm the loea! rural trade.’’® This equally 
resulted in the decline in the quality of the manufactured goods. The 
monopolistic attitude of the East India Company which ruled out com- 
petition with other traders, even the Indian merchants, left the artisans 
and the cratsmen at the mercy of the agents {sumashtas) of the Company. 
The middlemen (dalals) and the pykes were often chastised for not pro- 
curing, goods at the stipulated rates. Wherever possible, the dalals them- 
selves resorted to corrupt practice, paying muih less than due to the manu- 
facturers and keeping a high mar^n of profit on sale of articles to the 
customers. This adversely effected the Indian silk and cotton industries 
in these regions. 


All tliese features marked a definite deterioration in the commercial life 
of India in comparison to conditions of the I7th century. It was more mark- 
marked in the second half of the 18ih century than in the earlier phase. 
However, this was by no means a uniform phenomenon as the extent of 
normality or decUne in rural commercial transactions varied in the different 
retdons of North India. The commercial decline was confined to certain 
reSons than the whole of North India. Moreover, greater strain was felt 
bv the urban commercial centres and ioter-Provinclal trade than by ffie 

rural commercial Ufe. The rural commercial output and its set-up for 
Import-export remained integrated in the Mu^al terntones and vanour 
oTr indSendent or semi-independent regional go^rnments under the 
S Zamirdars (Rajas etc.).”’ Even though the above mentiwed abuses 
opmlenn the lural areas of these regions in varymg de^ees. they r^mn 
occidental and secondary for the deebne of the rural commercid life. 
S rea causes which led to the decline of the cottage mdustnes and ur«el 
me n-di society of India were the impact of the 

me ,he reacUcm of ftc Mastrialised 

Industrial Reyo u » trade and Commerce during the later decades 
European society up ^ ceoti^- Even before the Industrial era, the 


of the 18ih century and t 
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imposed hi^ du After the Industrial Revolution England was 

and silk ,f-ctured industrial goods. This greatly affected the 


W after the inirtjduction of the Indian Railn’ays during 
Apart from this. pattern of the means of communication 

the l9th Century, j rural commercial set up. The impact of all 
equally affected the rural economy is undeniable but it may still 

these factors upon tn p^jucjcial production and the cottage industries 
be wondered if the rura. 
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were ever stranculaled The view about the ever increasing decline of the 
cottage industries and handicrafts during the counc of the 18ih and the 19di 
centuries has been mostly exaggerated. The trade with the neighheuriag 
countries cspcctaJly Central Asia and the middle Aslan countries is a conti- 
nued feature throughout the I7lh, 18th and 19ih centuries.”* The misuse 
o! the En^Jish pohtieal authority in India as a part of the IUiti‘h colo-ial 
policj' and the competition of the Indian trade tslih the Trench a“d the 
Dutch trade in South East Asia’” did effect die Indian foreign trade but 
it gave a rew trend to the intcmal trade. The local rural commercial pn> 
duction found new avenues in the Provincial markets ssathin the sub- 
coatintnl which greatly compensated the comparatis'c loss of the foreign 
trade in respect of cottage industries and handicrafts.”® Notwith* tending 
the harassment caused to the artisans during the 18th century in Bengal. 
Bihar and Orissa by the ofTicials of die English East India Company’ at 
svcll as the tussle bclv.ccn the local merchants and the agents (fftmunh/ui) 
of the East India Compxny for the priority of claims over the producing class 
and consuming markets, the English policy became more practical for the 
sustainance and rcguIaUon of the Indian subcontinenial trade. With the 
gradual consolidation of the British rule in India during the course of ihe 
I9th century, the internal trading rules were enforced for the regulation of 
the local and inier-Prosincial trade and commerce uhich helped the rural 
commercial trade to recos-er from the strains it had stdTered during the 
chaotic 18th century period.”* 
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D htteiiir ^hah I dated 23rd Muharnvn, 4th R. Y., A H. 

9. An original rurman ol 6*”“ tights of tillage Anna- 
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)ur and Aimer " ,p,na-wi5e suncy. They were 'vrilten in 
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Persian and the volumes and uonutgrienllurM classes of all the m1- 
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Hu. 676, C“'' ppujab, see reaiiiei o/ Loner Rengiil. Calciilia, 

the Deccan). 1-or Arthur Pbilluo. “ " 

266-338. hor Bengal, see 

1876 pp. 1"*®' .. i 80 tgeneral description of x-anom, res<ons). 

. tra, pp M-'- ’ riel dated It Rmih A.H 1124/1712 AD, in 
11. Sujan Rai. Arehisey d"®".- “ 

For Raja-slhan, 


tical Agent 
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Persian Documents, Register 11, No. 525 (Nortb West Rajasthan), and Va/ Sansrali. 
fol. 24, which mentions many pastoral classes of gayaris in South Rajasthan. For 
Sehwan (subah Thatta) tnbes like Baloch and Sanriha etc., sec MS. Jahani' pp. 59-60. 
69, 85 & 134. Valentia, Vol. I. p. 222. 

12. Ibid. For the migratory habits of the zamindars of the southern parganas of 
Kumaon who indulged in petty trade of the regional products, see Traill, p. 193. 

13. Sujan Rai, pp. 63 & 74 (for subabs of Multan and Gujarat). Tlie Gujars set- 
tled in the siibahs of Lahore, Delhi and Ajmer (Rajasthan) have been indulging in 
this trade till recent limes. 


14. Sujan Rai, pp. 28-^. The following throw light in respect of the qasbas in 
Rajasthan : regarding Udaipur qasbas, Man kavi, Rajvilas (Hindi) V S 1734-1737/ 
1677-78 to 1680-81 A.D. Canto 11. W 92-136. Saris, vali Bhaadar Library Udaipur; 
teEardiPs Jodhpur giubaj, Ablmavitus (Rajasthan), fol, 17; Bilantr Gazal (Eajas- 
s.'sVe" aollaalion. Bikaner. VS, 1765/1708-09 A.D, Verse, 4-5, 11-8 27-8. 

v n i" Nahata colleclion, Bikaner, 

V.S. 1822/1765-66 A.D, Verses 70-5. 


dutto lhe'l 7 jr™“i''“' ”1,'” •1“.'’'“*'“ letrilories of Norlh India 

I. pp. 84. 115 4 194, Traill, pp. 146, 149 4 195-6 and Raper pp, 497-8 and 528 


rur" a„tof\|*S„5r"'' “ 


“‘'■I'Mteme Nationale, Paris, MS Per, 76 n t, .an, 
Aln-Mkban, (It. Blocktnann) Vol. I. pn 93-6 t ,1 ^ 

don, 1916, Vol. T p. 259. Trareir, A Constable, Lon- 


S37"47^£“SThefe*''inKriotS!,'’cS„”,h''"'‘ Vol. I, Nov.' 726. 

lory. ,u.n*p,lp refer, to eorpotate otpaniitorifto™ 

miuee of a corporate body or mercham romm..,,-.. a managing com- 

a leader of the commercial groups. ' ^ union, and to 

17a. Long, Vol. I. para 240, p, 97, ptoeeedings 7 Apnl 1757. 


^>uha™ad Shah, AH. 

Mohinddin, (satlar Bar, DoaK sulaT^b^t tSTw"”"' 

levied one tanka (Alamgiti) „„ each shoo '* petchayct 

H.ta Nath of the Jogi family of Jbalpar (Tehsillh'r donation to Cosain 

^e family dotmment, a,e ?„ the X Sfn? S plSi. f ■ 

am obliged to Dr. J. s. Grcwai of the Panlah ^ Chandigarh. 1 

lion to the document. * ivcrsny fo, h^vj^g my atten- 


19. The EngJish Factories In India lltitat, 
pp. 198, 269 and 2734. ’ ed. w roster. Oxford, IshfrOL 


355'“25*\''?.'’;TAl™ire'i;,'*",,,‘^^^^^^ (Anrangreb-, .„d No. 


21. Raj Archives. Dastur Komnar . 

“"'nr Nrie dale, 

L end 1806-™? ; '»21. 1842. IbSS-St 

VUv'^Psi ” '’"''"•'•dn AWo. VS 'Dei',?- i-'"" Chand I, 

Vldla P„h Collecon. Udaipn, (,be Old A.D.. in ,h, 
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Udaipur). Amar Singh ll’s paUa to Devadatfa, daWd Jrd (dark bajf) Posh, VS. 
1763/10 January, 1707 A.D. The abow documents give the names of the Gujarati, 
Afalwai, Punjabi and Kashmiri merchants settled in Rajasthan. Raper. pp. 497-98, 
mentions that in Kumaon (Srinagar and Almora) the petty shopkeepers served as 
agent to great sahiikars, merchants and banking houses engaged in the sale and 
exchange of merehanJise and coins in Naj^iabad and the Doab. 


22. Sujan Rai, pp. 43 & 77. Bahadur Shah Vs Forman of 1710 A.D. referred to 
in note 9 above gives details of the transaetions of the beoparis (merchants) engaged 
m purchasing scent etc. from village Annasagar (pargara and stibah Ajmer) Raper, 
ibid. Traill, p, 196, slates that in Tarai and even in the hilly region of Kumaon, the 
zamindars were in contact wiih the merchants of Rampur and the other towns of 
Rohilkhand. They had established focal mandis and marts. Only in the isolated regions, 
the zamindars who indulged In trade were obliged to sell their goods at a low price. 
However, Kiiih and other lighter articles were carried by hackeries, buffaloes and 
tatoQS. Kiith w.ns prepared by people of the Dom caste on the putting*oul system. 

23. Klwlasaiii-sSiy«<7 (1703 A.D.), MS. NAI, pp. 61-3. 


24. See note 11 above. Also R.ij Archives, P.C., Reg‘*ter V. Letter No. 1587, dated 
10th ZiilqaJa A-H. 1107/11 June. 1696, A.D. Many such tribes lived in forests 
around Gagroa. 

25. Fol. 46' of Rai Villas (Hindi), V.S, 1734-37/1677-78 to 1680-81 AX>. MS. 
No. 354, Sarswati Bhandar Library, Udaipur, gives the physical features and tribes 
of hfewar. 

26. Jaitpur Bald, dated V.S. 1726/1669-1670 A.D. Ra; Archives. Also, bandar 
No. 1, basla No. 57, nathi (je. attached documents) No. 13, all of V.S. 1815/1758-59 
A.D., Raj Archives. 


27. See note 11 above. 

28 Bt Mnsmm. Add. MJS. Ko. 16859. Klim, fol,. 2,.9a, 

115, i 120b and l.Htrs of laW Htaart and Ballrishan Brahman, fob. 28b, 52ad> i 
56 (Shah lahanV raisn). Sojan Rai, pp. 17, 60 (ThalU) i 63 (Mnllan). In Thalia, 
thcra wtre htredilarr ilonaranl fishcroian and praiitn. Ptnnanl Vol. I, p. 35. The 
pro'ince of Lahora was Inonn Iw home sinds, C.oss brtadins wilh Pmian and 
ArabVn hones was practised for the fonher improvemen! of Ihr breed. The anini 
t V A c-ivalrv to the Mughal state For details, see ibid, p. 41. 

of Lahore supp le ‘ breeding studs of horses of different breeds i.e. 

Ara^?a^t To" ^ 

Vol. I, p, 22 

_ d»n <1 » asfi.7 A large number of Gosains indulged in commer- 

ci. “and a7r-iraf“™i.s. Varions Hindu pilorims lo .he en.lnra, and religions 
fairs carried on petty trade 

, , nViov,. For the »9tb centnry Punjab, see Denzll Jbbetson. Pun}ab 

30. See note U ooo>c » 

Castes. Lahore. 1916. pp. 271-w 

. A w .A, ALhharar dated l5tb Jl/r*Aar«m 36ih R. V. AuraUgzeb/Sth 

31. Raj ArchiNC^ ^amp cf Prince Kam BaVsh. ^Vheat : 

October 1692, quotes t e p Various other e.t.inipl« can be quoted. 

Re. 14 seers; and nee; Re. i 

32. Ain.i.Akbari Hamilton hfS, -nicbinsen Univmity (W. Germany), Ms. 150b. 
242fa and Sujan Ra*. PP- 
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33. W. Foster (ed), F/.e E„slhl, r«clones m India (1630.33) Oxford, (1906 07), 
pp. 324-25. 


34. Ibid. 

35 M. S. laham. pP- 211*2. Pwnant Vol. 1. pp. 31-7. Exports from to 

Persia included cotton, sugar, opium, brimstone, galls, camels and bows. 


36. Hamilton MS. Tuebmgen TJmvetsity (W. Germany). foH- 

150b-242b. Sujan Rai. pp. 28-83. Raper. Vol. XI. pp. 450-540. Traill, pp. 192*6 
(Kumaon manufactures) and p. 226 (exports from the Kumaon hills to the P ain^. 
Lons Vol I p. 250 (Bengal). Pennant. Vol. 1, pp. 50, 71, 79 & 80. Pennant, Vol. II, 
p. 272 {silk ’in Assam) and pp 228-31 & 233 (saltpetre, opium, salt and tobacco md 
rice m Bihar). Valentia. Vol. I. p. 231 (indigo in Bengal) and pp. 77*8 (silk mdus- 
Bengal). Hodges, p. 27 (handloom industry in Bihar). Hamilton, pp- 71*9 
(Thatta) 


37. John Van Twist A Gene-al Description of India (1638 A.D.) in Brij 

Narain. Indian Economic Li/e, Lahore, 1929, pp. 56-57. Under the Indian regutalions, 
the export of gold and silver from India was forbidden. For details regarding the 
favourable balance of trade, see ibid and Balkrishna, Commercial Relations between 
En^iniui nnii India (\600-1757), London. 1924, pp. 37 & 208. 


38, Ain-hAkbari, Dr. Museum, Add. Mss. No. 7652, fol. 243a, Haft Alqlau 
Bibliothcquc Nationale. Paris, MS. suppl. pen. 357, fol 38b (Bengal). Raj Archives, 
Akhbarat dated 3rd Muharram lOlh R.Y. of Aurangzeb, 25 June, 1667 AD. 
(juhali Paloa) Ibid, No. 1683, dated 29 Ramzan 24th R.Y. of Aurangzeb/12 Octo- 
ber 1681 A.D- states that the discovery of silver in a village of parsana Badhnaur 
(sitbah Malwa) brought an income of Rupees one lakh per year. Sujan Rai, pp. H* 
36, 45. 47 & 49, Traill, pp. 157-8 & 188 (cop^r iron, lead, coarse mica, sandstone 
and rosk crystal in Kumaon). Raeer, p. 511 (Dhanpur copper mines were fanned 
out for rupees four thousand). Long Vol. J.. p. 210 (1760 A.D.) and p. 250 (1761 
AD ) (export of iron and stone plates from Ballasore to Calcutta). Pennant. Vol. I, 
PP 18 A, 41 fmetals and gold in the Punjab). Also. Tod. Vol. If. p. 157. 


39 Ain-i-Akbari, Br Museum. MS. 7652, fols. 26la-b. Sujan Rai. p. 75. Salt was 
extracted in the siibahs of Gujarat and TTiatla. ibid. pp. 58-9. 

40 Ibid, p 55 


41 Ain-i-Akbari. Hr Museum. Add Mss. Na 7652. fols. 261a-b. 


42. Raj Archives. Akhbaral dated 28th Ziifqarfa 24\h R.Y. Aurang2cb/20 Dec. 
1680 mentions the appointment of Abdul Qadir as the amMmamk and faufdar of 
Sham^abad {Snhah Lahore) Nos. 4449/1, dated 18 Rabl I. 23rd R Y of Aurangzeb/ 
18 April 1680 AD and No. 1451/1 dated 20 Rabi |. 24 RY. Aumngzeb Rahi I. 
24 RY of Aiirnnszcb/9 April 1681 AD Sojan Rai. pp. 55 58 59 & 75 


43. Atfi^-Akhart. Dr Museum. Add Mss No 7652. fol. 26Ia-b States that mer- 
chants purchased Sindh Sagar salt at half to two dams a man (maund) »nd paid 
duty of one nipee for every 17 mans to the slate. Also Sujan Rai. ibid. 

44. Sujan Rai, p. 75. "^e zamlndarl of the salt mountains at Kheora-and Sindh 

U bt. For nnnln, Licut Ccl. Iona Tnihril, nMmm (1825 A.D.). Br. 

V„>. ... 
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OIJ oj 1598 Vol. I. w^Tl amia.. 

Thus, lh= price ol an or or a cosv in Benpal m the late gj.. 

For the abundance of cattle Vol, II, PP. 239-40 (nathe 

S;TaJs'.is^‘’or2n L’ bu^aL). “ t“la.1 

17th century, seme of the tribes m Schwan (sM Thatta) paia 
revenue in terms of cattle. 

46. Bolts, p, 200 (tor m^chanls ^^ralinp ■j’ 

PP. 113-17. Hodges, p. 80. Pennant. y“)- *• J- commercial towns ol India. They 

and banUrs ol Multan had , .h. iradinp towns of Arabia and 

sent colonists for a eertam numto interior parts of the htughal 

Persia. Tliev had establtshmenls from As^ Miscellaneras, 

Empire. Foster, Vol. II. PP- • Mahajuns of Benaror. pp- 13-18. The 

}± te“tS bL^t 

don, 1823. Vol, II. pp- 159-65. 

,atA V«1 IT BO 95-6. Travernier, Tra\els in 
47. Peter Mundy. TraxeU. century Tod. (Vol. II. P. 132) 

I, Klin. London, t926, pp. %„Pvans) o740,000 head ol oren frtm 

noticed that salt was Iransporled ^ 71.5, Raper, pp. 450-4. G.H. 

ssr i^rSd^^M - K r 

corr 

"■ r;": 

s:K.nr“7H:Ji.o. P.23. 

49. Hamilton. PP 2- 4 camel-baet see 

50 For the details of the '"'8“ J ’ y,,, English Faclorits in Indio (1618-21) 
Haeue-S letler dalcd 31h '“p" h.n/»>»r narried saltpetre from Agra lo Snrat 

" ■<•7 St & 73-4 In IT'... man Cman-f-S/mft/a/iani) vjde The English 

Sd i- eU canre 1= nearly Rs « ^ ^ried 

^ ^ t« Indio (1655-60), P. 63. a season. For transportation in 

fneror/es commodities, I” 'h' billy regions, transportation 

according to rte 7„,„ pm W 5 Merchandise cost SOS 

™tl er » Ae<x'3 '""‘f ~1« in the P^ins. Also, Purchase. Vol. IV, pp. 

s,ss costlier as A pP.cMc pi« ■" P ^ , ,cd thar the merchants 

',°55f RiS “s-cel a»d >““r)S (Pe.5.a> 'barged nearly Rs. 120-30 per camH 
hPKvecn Lahore and AsfW" ' ^5„ charged at vanous places. A 


’-b^.’^'^c^^eerbahoTe »d A.lha. a. 'vlHr p^^^^ A 

S ol'p^rr SS Tioul^'^ namels and supplied goods 1, die 
caravan consuted of c ^cre on the way. 

villages, irnri-" shahi. India Office. MS. No. 218 the 219 fol 

51. Abbas Sarwani. 

109a. 2,7 Suian R»i. PP- 

Daudl. Aligarh, l95-». P 
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5 la. For Ihe maititeaatice oi roads, road pillars, plantation of ixets Chaubutras 
and halting places, sards and bridges on the rivulets and nalas during the JS'n cen- 
wry, see Raper, pp. 452-4. 507 & 558; Hodges. 9.28; S. N. Mukhlis. pp. 13. 16 6= 
106; Firaqi, p. 35, and Valentia, Vol. I. pp. 123-4, 130 & 181. 


51b. Purchas, Vol. IV, p. 268. Richard Sled and John Crowther (1615 
noted the existence of sarais, provisions for men and horses etc. after every 
seven krobs on the way from Agra la Lahore. Sarais were built by Kings and r«n 
men in commemoration of their dear ones, Valentia, Vol. I, pp. 80-1 & 194. Valentia 
pays tribute to the Mughals for the proper maintenance of roads, sarais, wells etc. 
but regrets that of late (i.e., in the later part of the 18th century), the local zamm- 
dars, even when they were paid large allowances were not attending properly to the 
repair of bridges and roads after the monsoons. Also Traill, pp, 141-2. Long, Vol. I. 
para. 12 (Despatch to the Court dated 27lh January 1748) and para 31. These des- 
patches suggest that in Bengal it was the traditional duty of the local merchants to 
look after the repair of roads. As the merchants declined to do it, the East India 
Company advanced money which was to be repaid out of “the mercJianls’ accounts 
current.'’ - ' 


51c. For details regarding the means of transport, sec Pennant, Vol. I, pp. 35 
(camels la Thatta), 99-iOO (oxen and hackeries in Gujarat) & 101 (sheep in Goa); 
Pennant, Vol. II, pp. 239-40 (horses, ponies, mules and oxen); Hodges, pp. 31. 34 
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VI. Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad 
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Schemt III lA)-Ricord, In OrlMnl Lnnsm'l 
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7. Hindi Letters, Volume n . . . Government of Rajasthan (Editor : Dr. M. .. .. The Government of Rajasthan 

L. Sharma). have been requested to change 

the present editorial arrange- 
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Publication of Calendar of Persian Carrctpandencr 
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APPENDIX C 

Constitutions ol tiic Regional Records Snrs'cy Committees of Rajasthan, 
Orissa, Andhra Fradesh, Madras, West Bcnt»al, Bihar and Maharasliini 
State Board for Archives and Archaeology 

Rajasthan 

Government of RajostJwn 
Education {Cell-tV) Deparlmenl 

No. F. l(S65)Edu./Cen-jy/6t Dated the 29th Nov., 1961. 

ORDER 

Government have been pleased to constitute a Regional Survey Committee 
with headquarters at Jodhpur and 5 Zonal Survey Committees with head- 
quarters at Bikaner, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Kota and Jaipur in connection with 
the survey of historical documents, paintings, art objects and manuscripts 
in the State. The constitution of the Committee wiU be as follows — 


I. Regional Survey Committee 

(a) Honotaiy Director, Rajasthan Oiiental Research 

Institute, Jodhpur. Chairman 

(b) Director of Archaeology & Museums, Rajasthan, 

Jaipur. Member 

.(c) One lepiescutative from the Rajasthan Sahitya Aca- 
demy, Udmpur. Member 

(d) One representative from Sangeet and Nritya Kala 

Academy, Jodhpur. Member 

(e) One representative from the Lalit Kala Academy, 

Jaipur. Member 

(f ) Director, Sanskrit Education, Rajasthan, Jaipur. Member 

(g) Director of College Education, Rajasthan, Jaipur. Member 


(h) Director of Primary & Secondary Education, Rajas- 
than, Bikaner or his representative preferably the 
Dy. Director holdmg charge of Public Libraries in 

the State. Member 

(i) One representative of th© University of Rajasthan, 

Jjupur, to be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor. 
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(j) Officer for Cultural & literary Affairs, Rajasthan, 

Jaipur. Member 

(k) Director of Archives, Rajasthan, Jaipur. Convener 

II. Zona] Survey Committees 

(l) Collector of the District concerned. Chairman 

(2) Professors of History, Hindi, Sanskrit, Urdu and 
Persian. 

(3) Superintendent of the District Archives Office. 

(4) Any important private owner or owners to be nomi- 
nated by the Chairman. 

(5) Superintendent or Curator of the Government 

Museum in the District. Convener 

The Regional Survey Committee will be the co-ordinating agency which 
should issue detailed instructions about the duties of the Zonal Survey Com- 
mittees. The zonal Survey Committees ^11 function as advisory committees. 
The area of operation of each Zonal Committee will be as follows : — 


Bikaner Zone, 

Chittorgaih. 

Bikaner. 

Dungaipur. 

Oiuru. 

Udaipur. 

Ganganagar. 

Kota Zone. 

Jodhpur Zone. 

Bundi. 

Banner. 

Jhalawar. 

Jaisalincr. 

Kota. 

Jalore. 

Jaipur Zone. 

Jodhpur. 

Alwar. 

Nagaur. 

Bbaratpur. 

Pali. 

Jaipur. 

Sirohi. 

Jfaunjhunu. 

Udaipur Zone. 

Sawai Madhopur. 
Sikar. 

Banswara. 

Tonk. 

Bhtltt’ara. 



These committees will start fuDClioniug with immediate effect. 

Sd/-„ 

Secretary to Government 



Orissa. 

No. 947 CA 
Governmfnt oj Orissa 
Department ©/ Cukural Avoirs. 

Rl'SOLUTfON 

Dated, IJltuhoneswar, the 2lst March 1964. 

Subject : — ^Pcrmancnl Regional Sorx'cy Conimitlcc—Tlcconslitiition of. 

On the expiry of the term of the oCDcc of the members of the permanent 
Reponal Sur\‘cy Committee constituted in Resolution No. 474-E dated 
25-1-1954 and extended in Notification No. 2880/E dated 25-3-1957, No. 
15846-E dated 14-12-1957 and No. 12131-E dated 22-6-1959, Government 
are pleased to reconstitute the Committee for n period of three years witli 
effect from Ist April, 1964. The Committee will consist of the following 
members : 


£x-Ofllcio Members 


1. Deputy Minister, Cultural Affairs 

President 

2, Director of Cultural Affairs. 

Vice-President 

3. Assistant Director, State Archives. 

Secretary 

4. Sri S. N. Rajgufu, Epigraphisl, State Museum 

Member 

5. Sri Banshidhar Mohanty, Lecturer, Oriya, Raven- 
shaw College, Cuttack-3. 

Member 

6, Reader in Persian, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

Member 

7. Commissioner of Hindu Religious Endowment. 

Member 

8. Secretary, Board of Revenue. 

Member 

9. Re^stiar, High Court. 

Member 

Non-O^cmZ Members 


10. Sri P. Mukharjee, Reader in History, University 
College, Vanibibar, Bhubaneswar. 


11. Sri Sadasiv Rath Sarma, Puri. 



Official members of the Committee wiU draw TA. and D A for attend- 
ing the meeting as admissible under rules, from their respective Budget 
heads. ^ 


Non-official members of the Committee will draw T.A and D A as laid 
-down in Finance Department Resolution No. 18937-F dated 6-84955 amend- 
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Orders : 

Ord^ed that lie Resolution be published in the Orissa Gazette and 
copies circulated to all concerned. 

By order of Governor, 
B. VENKATARAMAN 
Secretary to Government 


A?^hra Pradesh 
Government of Andhra Pradesh 
ABSTRACT 


Jndian Historical Records Survey Committee — ^Regional Historical Records 
Survey Committee — ^Reconstitution ordered 
Education Department 

G.O.Ms. No. 3327, Education Dated the 14th December, 1964. 

Read the following : — • 

(1) G.O.MS. No..39'S2, Education, dated 14-12-1959. 

(2) G.O.Ms. No. 3084, Education, dated 16-10-1962. 

(3) From the Director of State Archives, No. 7438'K/63, dated 

11- 11-1964. 

(4) From the Director of Stale Archives, No. 7438-K/63, dated 

12- 11-1964. 


Order : 


The Government accept the suggestion of the Regional Historical Records 
Survey Committee at its meeting held on 19-9-1964 at Tirupathi and direct 
that the Regional Historical Records Survey Committee be reconstituted with 
the following members ; — 


1. Sri M. R. Apparao, Minister for Excise & 
Prohibition. 


2. Education Secretary. 

3. The Director of State Archives. 

4 Dr. D. V. Subba Reddy, Director, Depart- 
meat of History of Medicine, Hyderabad. 


e Dr O Ramacliandraiah, M.A. PhJ5., Head 
of W Department of Hisloo'. Andhra 
University, Waltair. 

6 Dr M. Rma Rm, ProfesMr of Ksloo', Sri 


President 
Member 
Secretary (Ex-ofjjao) 

Member 

Member 

Member 



onh.’n'’,’'' M.A.. I_T.. Retired Professor and Head 

^ apartment of Ilkloiy and Politics, Annamalai'Unlvcrsity. 

Chcltiar, Head of the Depart- 
meat of Tamil (orrental). Annamabi UniveJsity. 

Goverrrmerrr Aorrdnees ; ( 1 o members) 

Library^'kbtos^”™**'^’ OosemmenI Oriental Manuscripts 

Ancicnt'lfistore''lT™' ^'"-i •’''of- “t Archacolosy and 

Ancient History, University of Madras, Madras. 

' ra".^' ""■ P'iftipal. Nesv Collesc, Royapcilah, Mad- 

13. Sri K. A, Nilakanta Sastri. 

14. nie Principal, Loyola CbUesc, Madras. 

(Adrrfnb“at?on)!Madras.“ Gharilablc Endoivmrat- 

Fort St.'cMjEol'Mad^Tp Arcliacolojty, Southern Cinlc, 

17. Ihe Curator, Mad„, Record omee,Madras.S. 

: u: DrerTlf 

The Director Of Museums, Madras-S. 

Non-OSkial (7 members). 

20. Sti T. N. S Th 

Cross Street, “I Sinpampatti, No. 5, Fust 

21. Sri I s J.“ Madras-28. 

22. s^T V 

TirmiclveU-3. Managing Editor, Dinamalar, P.B. No' 4, 

^ No 2 P v c 

Mast Street. MaduraM. ’ ’ ^““sundara Nadar Lane, East 

24. Sri V, p R Q 

Sangam,N„.-94,|a^MasfS''M^^'!”^- Mahajana 

25. Sn Kanakaiya Naidu. Retir^ I ’ Madurai-l. 

Museum and Library/ SivS Trustee of Historical 

26. Sri V. K. Ramaswamy Mud r bapuram District, 

durantakam. ^ B.A..ML.C - *,r 

’ Cheyur, via Ma- 

2. Dr. K- Kanakasabhapathy Pin,- 
stituled Committee. The Commit^arjo'Tn?' “f “■= 

T’oses of Travelling and 
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Daily Allowance, be classified as a I class Committee. The non-official 
members vdU be paid the allowance at the following rates : 

Raihvay fare . — ^The non-official members will be eligible to travel by the 
class in trains and claim a sia^e fare of the I class each way, plus' frac- 
tional fare at 12 pies per mile to cover incidental charges. 

Milage. — 0-6-0 annas per mile. 

Daily allowance for Iialts. — Rs. 10.50. 

They will be paid a daily allowance of Rs. 7-50 per day of attendance at 
meetings of the Committee held in their places of residence or within a 
radios of five miles from their residence. The Travelling Allowance Bills 
win be countersigned by the Deputy Direc’nr of Higher Education. 

3. The Government sanction the payment lo the Convener of the Com- 
mittee of an honorarium of Rs. 100 (Rupees one hundred only) per men- 
sem. 

4. A sum of Rs. 1,000 (Rupees one thousand only) per annum will- 
be placed at the disposal of the convener for meeting contingent expendi- 
ture. The Convener is permitted id engage the services of a part-time 
typist for attending to the typing work in the Office of the Committee and 
pay him remuneration at a rate not exceeding Rs. 35 (Rupees thirty five 
only) per mensem out of the allotment of Rs. J,000 mentioned above. He 
is also permitted to engage a part-time peon for attending to miscellaneous 
work and pay him remuneration at a mtc not exceeding Rs. 10 (Rupees 
ten only) per mensem out of this allatraent. 

5. The expenditure will be debited to the bead "39. Miscellaneous De- 
partments — ^Preservation and Translation of Ancient Manuscripts (Survey 
of Records).” 

6. An annual report on the working of the Committee should be sub- 
mitted to Government by the Convener. 

• 7. This order issues with the concurrence of the Finance Department — 

Vide its U.O. No. 92792/ AII.I/45-I, dated 30-7-1965. 

(By Order of the Governor) 

C A. RAMAKRISHNAN, 
Chief Secretary to Covenmer.t 
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7. SriK. A. Sajanlal, Reader in the Department ' 

of History, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

8. Dr. V. M. Joshi, Director of Archives and 
Historical Monuments, Bombay. 

9. Shri V. K. Bawa, I-A.S., Deputy Secretary to 
Government of India, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, New Delhi. 

10. The Curator, Madras Records Office, Mad- 


11. The Director of Archaeology. Hyderabad. 


12 . 


Sri R. Subha Rao, M.A., M.Ed. 
retary to the Andhra Historical 
Society, Rajahmundry. 


General Sec- 
Research 




Member 

Member 

Member 

'Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 




mittcB for smTas'Ld when"nSLl^,^'' 

Regional Sub-ComiSttt«**tha° mav'te* ” r Committee and tte 

classified as a second class conmdtt^ '* 

oI the non^fficial members TeTA biirTtf'."' 

Director of State Archives ^ countersigned by the 

its meetings in diflSenT t ^ 

Quarters towns, by rotation. ^ ^ Preferably in the District Head 

6. A sum of Rs 1 Qoo rp 

the disposal of the ^ Placed at 

tmgent expenditure. A sum of Committee for meeting coo- 

mittee to meet the TA pxTv.«<r»’ k also sanctioned for the Com-' 

7 The e, a- ^ “>= Committee. . 

/. Ine expenditure shall >*» .t..!.*. j 

Development organisations c p * Miscellaneous Social and 

manuscripts— (a) Survey ot R^orS^**"" ““ '^‘Tmshtioa of ancient 

<By order aud iu .hv 

baquer mahmood 

Deputy Secretary to Government. 
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* , ■ Madras 

Governntent .of Madras 
■ '' ABSTRACT 

Indian Historical Records Commissioii — ^Re^onal Committee for Survey of 
Historical Records — Madras — Reconstitution ordered. 

Public (GeneraUM) Department 

G.Q. Ms. No. 57 Dated : the 7th Januaty 1966. 

Read : 

CO G.O.MS. No. 1037, Public (GeneraJ-M), dated 26-4-1962. 

(ii) From the Assistant Curator-m-Charge, Madras Record Office, 
Letter ^o. 4200-D7/64-3, dated 16-124964. 

(iii) From the Convener, Re^ooal Committee for Survey of Histori- 
cal Records, Madras, letter No. 35/65, dated 17-4-1965. 

Order : 

The question of reconstituting the Regional Committee for Survey of 
Historical Records, Madras, was taken up soon after term of the Office 
of the members of the said Committee, came to an end on 23-14965. The 
Registrar of Madras and Annamalai Universities, the Assistant Curator-in- 
Charge, Madras Record Office and the Convener, Regional Committee for 
Survey of Historical Records, Madras, were consulted and the Government 
bave decided that Regional Committee for Survey of Historical Records, 
Madras, should be reconstituted with the foUowing members for a period 
of three years from 234-1965 ~ 

Learned Institutions : (6 members) 

1. Sri S. Gopalan, Member & Honorary Secretary, Thanjavur Maharaja 
Sarfoji’s Saraswathi Mahal Library, Thanjavur. 

^ 2. Dr. M. Arokiaswamy, Reader, Department of History, University of 
Madras, Madras. 

3 Sri M. P. Periaswaroy Thooran, Chief Editor, Tamil Valarchi Kaaha- 
gam, Madras. 

4. Dr. M. Varadflraja, M.A.,M.O.L., Ph.D., Professor of Tamil, Uni- 
versity of Madras, Madras. 

5 Sri R. Viswanatha Ayyar, Librarian, Dr. V. Swaminatha Ayyar Lib- 
' raty, Adyar, Madras. 

6 The Honorary Secretary, Madurai Tamil Sangnra, Madurai. 

VniKrsities (3 mmhcTs) . . „ , 

•7 nr K Kanakasabapathy PiUai, Professor of Indian History, Univer- 
sity of Madras, Madras. .. 

l-JNAl/67-12 


M.A.. L.T., Rclircd Profc«or and Head 
01 lire Daparlracnt of Hirtory and Politics, Annamalai'Univcisily. 

9. Professor I,, p. K. R. Ramanalhnn Orellrer. Head of Ihc Depart- 
ment of Pamd (oriental). Annamalal University. 

Oovnnmcnt Nomtnm ; ( 10 members) 

Libmry^klad'ras^'”^^*^^*’ ^rovemment Oriental M-nnuseripts 

Anetat''Hislo!l?",T-"’' “'''•■ Arehaeolopy and 

Ancient Historj, University of Madras, Madras. 

12. M S. A. W. niikliari, Prineip.al, New Cbllepe, Royapetlah. M.ad- 

13. Srt K. A. Nilakanta Sastti. 

14. -nic Principal. Loyola College. Madras. 

"■ Sdm';:Z'ucnrMad;"af ="‘' 

"■ Arebaedop,., Sonthem Cimie, 

17. ^e Oirator, Madras Record Ofliec, Madras-S. 

9 ™ 0»'«™nnd. 

19. The Director of Museums. Madras-S. 


Non-OOlcM (7 members). 

’"'street 


Cross Street; Rajah ZnZ;, 

21 Sri ’ ^ Madras.28. 

22 Haven," 

TiruncIvcli-3. Managing Editor, Dinamalar, P.B. Nof 4, 


23. Sri P. R, Muthuswamy, No 2 P v 

Masi Street, Madurai-i. ’ i»omasundara Nadar Lane, East 


24. Sri V, p, R Qjyj 

SanEam, No,' 94 .^^nry. Nadar Mahajana 

25. Sri Kanakaiya Naidu! 

Museum and Library Sivata.; ?^“=r and Trustee of Historical 

26. Sri V. K Ram.. ’ '^“““-“■hapuram District, 

dutantakam. "'™'' ““daliar. B.A.,M.L.C., Cheyur. via Ma- 


die convene, of me reeoa- 
wiu. for purposes of TraveUing and 
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D^y Allowance, be classified as a I class Committee. The non-official 
members will be paid the allowance at the following rates : 

Railway jare. — The non-official members will be eligible to travel hy the 
1 class in trains and claim a sin^e fare of the I class each way, plus frac- 
tional fare at 12 pies per mile to cover incidental charges. 

Milase. — 0-6-0 annas per mile. 

Daily allowance for halts. — Rs. 10.50. 

They will be paid a daily allowance of Rs. 7-50 per day of attendance at 
meetings of the Committee held in their places of residence or within a 
radius of five miles from their residence. The Travelling Allowance Bills 
will be countersigned by the Deputy Director of Higher Education. 

3. The Govemmem sanction the payment to the Convener of the Com- 

mittee of an honorarium of Rs. 100 (Rupees one hundred only) per men- 
sem. I _ j ^ 

4. A sum of Rs. 1,000 (Rupees one thousand only) per annum will' 
be placed at the disposal of the convener for meeting contingent expendi- 
ture. The Convener is permitted to engage the services of a part-time 
typist for attending to the typing work in the Office of the Committee dnd 
pay him remuneration at a rate not exceeding Rs. 35 (Rupees thirty five 
only) per mensem out of the allotment of Rs. 1,000 mentioned above. He 
is also permitted to engage a part-time peon for attending to miscellaneous 
work and pay him remuneration at n rate not exceeding Rs. 10 (Rupees 
ten only) per mensem out of this allotment. 

5. The expenditure will be debited to the head “39. Miscellaneous De- 
partments — ^Preservation and Translatioa of Ancient Manuscripts (Survey 
of Records).” 

6. An annual report on the working of the Committee should be sub- 
mitted to Government by the Convener. 

‘ 7. This order issues with the concurrence of the Finance Department — 

Vide ils U.O. No. g 2 T 92 /An.I/-IS-l, dated 30-7-196!. 

(By Order of the Governor) 

a A. RAMAKRISHNAN. 

Chief Secretory lo Government 



Maharashtra 
Go\€rnment of Maltarashira 
Education and Social Welfare Department 
RESOLUTION 
No. AlIR 1063-C.98638 

Sachivalaya Annexe, Bombay-32, dated I8 Uj July, 1963. 

Read : 


Government Resolution, Education and Social Welfare Deptt. No, MSM 
166(K:, dated the 14th June, 1960. ' 

letter No. 99/409, dated the 6th February, 1963 from the Director of 
Archives and Historical Monuments, Bombay. 

required under Scclion 30 of the Maltarashira Ancient 
Monuments and Archaeological Sites and Remains Act, 1960 Government 

S>u<u Board lor Archives and Aicba- 
cology wjth the following persons on its panel : 

' wX'"Depat.°nr""“' 

i: •• (Chairman) 

2. Dr, A. G. Pawar, Kolhapur. 

3. Dr. Moti Chandar, Bombay. 

4. Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

5. Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Poona. 

• 6. Shri G, H. Kare, Poona. 

7. Shri V. A. Kanolc, Nanded. 

8. Shri P . Setu Madhava Rao 

9. Dr. M. G, Dikshit, Nagpur 

U. Superintendent, Record Office, Bombay 
2. -nie functions of Board should be as under ■_ 

(i) to guide and c<M)rdinatc research »,m- 

and Research Institutes in the Record Offices 

manuscripts records including old undertake research in 
sider the acquisition of records r pictures; to coo- 

State and to suggest ways and memis f history of the 

publications whenever necessary* preservation and 
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Monuments, Bombay. 
(Asstt. Secretary). 
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(ii) to advise Government in the matter of nominating representa- 
tives from institutions in the State to the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission, its Sub-Committees and such other bodies; 
and 

(iii) to advise Government to look after historical monuments and 
sites not looked after by the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India and to suggest ways and means for their 
conscrN'ation, etc. 

3. The term of olhce of the members shall ordinarily be three j’ears 
from the date of this order e^sfensible by order of Government to a term 
not exceeding in the aggregate five years. 

4. The Director of Archives and Historical Monuments will be the gene- 
ral editor of the Bombay Record Series, but wherever necessary the services 
of other experts should be utilised for edu'tns any particular volume. 

5. The Board should associate with itself for any particular purpose or 
area such number of experts as co-opted members not exceeding ten and 
such number of Associate members not exceeding ten, as the Board may 
consider necessary. 

6. The Board will meet at least once a year, at such place as may be 
decided upon by the Oiairman. The members of the Board will be entitled 
to travelling allowance in accordance with scale I to rule 1(1) (b) in Sec- 
tion I for Appendix XL-lt-A of the Bombay Gvil Ser\'iccs Rules Volume If 
for journeys undertaken by them to attend the meetings of the Board and 
for wxjrk relating fo the functions of the Board mentioned in para 2. The 
Director of Archives and Historical Monooicnts should be authorised to 
countersign the Travelling Allowance and Daily Allowance bills of Non- 
Official members of the Board. 

7. The expenditure should be debited to the budget head ‘'2S-Education- 
E-Gcncral-E-MisccUaneous (2) Other Comnaitfees— (R)(2)-(3) other 
Grants-Boanis and Committee-Board for Historical Records and Ancient 
Monuments" and should be met from the provision made thereunder 

S. This resolution issued with the concurrence of the Finance Depart- 
ment vide Us unofficial memorandum No. 16727/2455-11, dated 12th Juh, 
1963. 

By order and m Uie name of the Governor of Maharashtra. 

M. A. DHtJ^^AL 
Under Secretary- to Government. 



West Bengal 
Educculon Department 
State Archives 
RESOLUTION 


Edu^^io^^ February 1966, — In supersession of ihc 

Uie 24ili No- 529RR|10C-n|57, dated 

B«il rX , p “ P'""-* •“ tecon^Ulule the West 

S' Survey Committee us folium • 

*'“= '“"“"'■ns members: 

2 Prof '<;,tohb '“’c Calcuttu-19. 

2 g' M.A., Ph-D., 125, Rush Behari Avenue, Calculta- 

cI h ”!' ^“> 10 Mtra Lone, 

6. Dr %^;iS??rf„ol;-'’» i*-- Caleutta.29. 

Hous“ tlrSlemr- '■“•• Government 

’• M-A. Ph.D.. Professor of Histoty, Jodavpur Uni- 

Hall, Culcutto!* Oupta, M.A., Ph.D., Curator, Victoria Memorial 
Suiv^S'.;.’’^ in Histoty, Bttrdwan 

Road^^SIeSra.^:^- Mysunj Oroular 

Dtrector of State Archives (ia his absence, the Assistant Direc- 
Dr. N. K. Sinha will be tbp* nss.-^ 

Archives, West Bengal (in hb ""o WtKtor of of State 

lie Setraary and Convener of the (^,K ' Director) wiU be 

date of thhSutotiM.'^ *” “ P"'od of three years from the 

3. The Committee wiU work ai an a., . 

Government on matters relatin? tn Advisory Body advising the State 
tenance of Historical Records in thn preservation and main- 

offices. The committee will al«o onri Archives and other Government 
torieal records in private eust^ anTT' P^bt valoable his- 

preservation. t^Sgest suitable measures for their 


Bqiar 

No. V//Af2-0I/65£-1458 
Government of Bihar 
Education Department 
' RESOLUTION 

Patna, the August, 1966. 
Subject : — Reconstitution of the Bihar Regional Records Survey Com- 
rnittee, Bihar, Patna. 

Read : Government Order No. V/M30I02/61-E-2774. dated ICMO-dZ. 

• 2. The State Government have been pleased to re-constitnte the Bihar 
Regional Records Survey Committee which will consist of the following : — 

1. President of the Committee 

2. Members representing the five Universities i.e. Patna University, 

Bihar University, Ranchi University, Bbagalpur University and 
Magadh University 5 

3. Nomhices of the State Government 6 

4. Director of K. P. J. Research Institute, Member Secretary of 

the Comrm'ttee 1 

3. Sri S. H. Askari, Honorary Director of K. P. J. Research InsUtate, 
Patna, will act as the Secretary of the Oommiilee. 

4. The function of the Regional Records Survey Committee will remain 
the same as laid down in paragraph 2 of the Govt. Order No. 5011, dated 
2-3-1954. 

By order of the Governor of Bihar. 

hf. P. N. SHARMA 
Dy. Secretary to Government. 
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Maharashtra 
Goicrnment of MaJiarashtra 
Kdiication and Social Welfare Department 
RESOLUTION 
No. Aim 1063-C-9S638 

Sachivabya Annexe, Bonibay-32, daled J 81 I 1 July, 1963- 

Read *. 

Goveiomcnt Resolution, Education and Social Welfare Dcplt. No. MSM 
1660-C, daled the 14th June, I960. 

Letter No. 99/409, dated the 6 th February, 1963 from the Director of 
Archives and Historical Monuments, Bombay. 

Resolution . — As required under Section 30 of Uie Maharashtra Ancient 
Monuments and Archaeological Sites and Remains Act, 1960 Government 
is pleased to constitute the' Maharashtra State Board for Archives and Archa- 
eology wih the following persons on Its panel 

1. Secretary to the Goveromem of Maharashtra, Education and Social 

Welfare Department. . . (Chairman) 

2. Dr. A. G. Pawar, Kolhapur. 

3. Dr. Moll Chandar, Bombay. 

4. Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

5. Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Poona. 

6. Shri G, H. Karc, Poona. 

7. Shri V. A. Kanolc, Naaded 

8. Shri P. Sctu Madhava Rao. 

9. Dr. M. G. Dikshit, Nagpur, 

10. Director of Archives and Historical Monuments, Bombay. 
(Mem ber-Secreiary ) . 

H. Superintendent, Record Office, Bombay. (Ass/r. Secretary). 

2. The functions of tffis Board should be as under : 

(i) to guide and co-ordinate research activities of Record Office 
and Research Institutes in the State, to undertake research in 
manuscripts records including old maps and pictures; to con- 
sider the acquisiUon of records relaUng to the history of the 
State and to suggest ways and means oi their preservation afid 
publications whenever neewsary; 
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(ii) to advise Government in the matter of nominating representa- 
tives from institutions in the State to the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission, its Sub-Committees and such other bodies; 
and 

(iii) to advise Government to look after historical monuments and 
sites not looked after by the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India and to suggest ways and means for their 
conservation, etc. 

3. The term of office of the members shall ordinarily be three years 
from the date of this order extensible by order of Government to a term 
not exceeding in the aggregate five years. 

4. The Director of Archives aud Historical Monuments will be the gene- 
ral editor of the Bombay Record Series, but wherever necessary the services 
of other experts should be utilised for editing any particular volume. 

5. The Board should associate with itself for any particular purpose or 
.area such number of experts os co-opted members not exceeding ten and 
such number of Associate members not exceeding ten, as the Board ma>’ 
consider necessary. 


6. The Board will meet at least once a year, at such place as may be 
decided upon by the Chairman. The members of the Board will be entitled 
to travelling allov.'ance in accordance with scale I to rule I(l)(b) in Sec- 
tion I for Appendix XL-II-A of the Bombay Civil Services Rules Volume If 
for journeys undertaken by them to attend the meetings of the Board and 
for work relating to the functions of the Board mentioned Li para 2. The 
Director of Archives and Historical Monuments should be authorised to 
countersign the Travelling Allowance and Daily Allowance bills of Non- 
Official members of the Board. 


7 Th- expenditure should be debited to the budget head “2S-Educalion- 
E-Gcncrar.E-Misccllancous (2) Other Committees— fR)(2)-(3) other 
Grants-Boards and Commlttcc-Board for Historical Records and Ancient 
Monummts” and should be met from the provision made thereunder. 


« Thw tesolmion issued with the concurrence of the Finance Depart- 
mciit'vide its unofficial memorandum No. 16727/2453-11, dated I2(h July. 
1963. 


By mder and m the name of the Go^rmor of Maharashtra. 


M. A. DinjMAL 

Under ^eerefery fo Covrrnmenf. 



Shri B. P. Ambasthya. Research Fellow, tC P. Jayaswal Research Jnsli- 
lute, examined some of ibc old Persian papers prcsen'cd in I>jniraon Raj 
and listed over 116 documenU riven in the Report. Shri Ved Praladi. a 
Patna University research scholar, came across over 32 orifinal old records 
relating to Sikh Shrines, scattered in the various District Record Rooms of 
the Stale, and these have been listed in the Report. 

During 1961-62, due to the exertions of the committee, the valuable 
family papers of the Raja of Tilothu (Shri R. P. Sinha) and Baboo of Nokha 
were donated to the K. P. Jayaswal Research InMitutc. In April 1961 and 
again on a later occasion. Dr. O. Ahmad and Dr. J. S- Jha inspected the 
Persian records preserved in the Raj Archives at Bettiah. Here is n rare 
collection of Utc Estate records of the Bctiiah Rajas dealing with rewnue 
and judicial matters. There is a particular group of papers called "Dowi 
Papers •, which relate to the earlier grants to the Raj and some of the grants 
made ^ the Bctiiah Rajas themselves. One series of this collection throws 
a llood of light on the exploitation of the cultivators by the indigo planters. 
Md the effom made by the Rajas to protect the peasantry. Here w-as also 
found a small but valuable collection of some rare Urdu Diwans of Zahik, 

rtc il? Jnn? Iqri f Lexicography, 

fcric o/mL n AhmaJ mspcctcd ihc unpublisliwl 

DaiXK “'i''" Archives of Inilip anJ siudlcd lie 

Dr. Binda Prasad mspcclcd the coIlccUon ot private letters ol Dr Sachchinda- 

Tbiadra^Sh rtg^Tad Sir^fc” wi “ coa.enipomrics like 
B P Atnb'>lliva\„„it,r,r « T published in the Report. Shri 

the Mughariimes in the Memrt Pubiri.'h'°" of 

eriptive list of .50 of the™, «h.eh has Ssfi::!"?,; R^7oa “ “ 

Chi^e ™or ofthe^MSh'unlX^^^e^R ‘ 

. minee was reconstituted with 13 members Records Survey Com- 

which was newly provided. Dr O Ahm i President, a post 

of the late Byas Rahmani „t damptba* “''‘"=‘7 

farmers, sanads, etc., Persian ntano-etipts and o^r^ " '"v 

and journals. At Bettiah Raj Archives aL7 

SCTipts, 50 of which have been lis-ed ra'thc framed more manu- 

raie and important manuscript entitled D<ttrnr-Sa„„?°' °t Jhem is a veiy 
Yasin Ajiz at the instance of James Grant j, conis™ ''’™P‘'ed by Khwaja 
notes upon the different technical terms (both Persi^^ 'he meanings ot and 
"be reveune and administration of Ute mS pS 
Atchives. Dr. Ahmad examined the records of ol of ae^Ide^g^tes oJ ' 



appendix d 

Reports on II, c ncUvilics of the Regional Records Snney Conunillees dmia? 
1961-65 


reEMane'*sura'^*''' f Regional Records Survey Committees 

mStd lZ f_°‘ 1961-“ ate sam- 


was1tafcomufn“d in D^cem'Sr”l95^“‘T‘^ ®“™1' 

2 and amin In _ 1'.™ rcconsi, luted in October 


1962 and nff-iir, :« n,- t. - "1 reconsiitutea in uciooer 

and Cultural Affairs is Ihl P '-a^' Minister for Excise, Prohibition 
State ArXfh^n "-e President of the Committee; the Director of the 

acmal “6 H »' 

cnnothtfrari j_ * •. cntnisled to an Executive Committee, 


actual work of survev of ^ “ members, las 

constituted in April 1965 of which ““ R^'=“'ive Committee, 

of the Departments of fte 6'"'= AeeWves, Heads- 

Director of Archaeoiogy are^b^re™The? “ 

Actual survevina could rtni„ ♦ t ®re two Research Assistants. 

Od has be™S on ?o “1 1>o information coUect- 

Register Scheme. The Comma, ^chives of India under the National 
of the rich Salar lung collection Im ih assislauce'in the acquisition 

May 1966, it has deKtrpSt T ““«”S *" 

with English translation and critical note”*”"*^' in modem Tehigu 

Assam : Durine 1961-67 «Ja» j 

GaukrU:.:dcertaiL^itS;,*fn’^ i9°^ 

surveyed. Among therevem.f^ ^ Estates m the Goalpara District were 
across documents known as Per^fr I Conner, the Committee came 
plates grants of 1650-1800 oeri.^ (Revenue Records) and copper 

by the Ahom rulers to temnlpt ^ /“f grants relate to donations of land 
lo temples and individual Brahmin famiUes 

Durinir lOt-* ' 


^ ••hauai uranmm families. 

at Gauhati brought to light 9f the Old Record Room 

out as the originals had become^^”™' and they were copied 

ac Mushm rulers of Bengal and the Aho '“’6 '’V 

■ay Brahmin donees. Thev thnm, ” ™iats to temples and individuals, 
adammlratioa of Assam prio“Yo '“'“’“““e L'ght on the revenue 

logical range is 17I4-18ia °f British. Their chrono- 


Sabha Library, the Maharaja’s ^tsiS.l '^™"i»ee visited the Sahity 

aho the Record Room of lie D^STA,"’"'^. Sbn= Librao’. an 

aides a large number of mannscripS^ &mm,ss,oner in Cooch Behar. Be 
“j^umese, Bengali and Sanskril fount 
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in these insUtutioas, a few valuable documents throwing light of Assam- 
Cooch-Bchar-Bhutan relaikins during the Company days were located in the 
Record Room. Further, some 60 documents In the Old Record Room at 
Gauhati pertaining to land grants (Pera Kakal) of the Ahom rulers were 
copied out. These relate to demarcation and mutation cases also. 

During 1964-65, 35 important documents were located in Kamrup Dis- 
trict and copied out. Sixteen of them were copper plates, most of them in 
Assamese and Sanskrit and 1 in Tai language. A few of the records were 
a'so in Bengali and English. The documents related to demarcation of 
the frontiers of Bhutia and Aka, grant of lands by Ahom rulers, and matters 
relating to the pension of ex-rulers of Assam and their relatives. 

During 1965-66, the Research Officer of the Department visited Bilasi- 
para and Gauripur in Dhubri circle. At BDaslpur, man y valuable records 
concerning Chapor Estate were located, especially a geneological chart and 
three manuscript copies of the histoty of the Zamindari family. At Gauri- 
pur, a good number of Badshalii Sanads and 10 Registers of Games were- 
found at the residence of Sri P. C. Barua. 


Bihiar : The Annual ^Reports of the Regional Records Survey Com- 
mittee of Bihar for 1960-61, 1961-62 and 1962-63 have been published, 
and that for the two subsequent years is in Press. The Reports may be 
consulted for details. In March 1960, Professor S. H. Askari and Sri O. 
Ahmad toured certain important places in the Saran District. At Siwan, 
some Persian Sanads of the Company period were found in the coOectioa of 
Farid Khan of Mohalla Naya QUa. One of them is a sanad of 17S4, 
Warren Hastincs making a grant of Jagirs to Nawab ShariatuUah, an ances- 
tor of Farid Khan. At Halhwa, a collection of manuscripts belonging to the 
Raia was located, but could not be surveyed. At Kujhwa, many valuable 
^ were sals-aced from the collection in the Imambara. There were 


papers ’ 
many fine 


Waslis (Specimens of Caffigraphy), the earliest of 1002 A. H. 


(1593 A.D.), and some 


from masters like Shah Mohammad Nishapuri and 


Rashmi A cumK-r rf i>Jd ramrs book-s, and also a manuscript on 
Jafar ptcsumably of tha late ISth Ccntutjv 

Admmiatra i ZaJiedipur (District Balia). Samuls. larmcms, 

etc of the time of Akbar and Autanfzeb srere located in the 
mah^amamas. Sahib, a local Pir, and Zeyaul Haque. 

n tS hf biotbet. -nte conectious of the last natned sire 

the ccai j impressise. A number of coUections ssnth prirate 

ra“n th^r^ka^pur ^..s^ic sscre aho sutseyed. 

At the Darbha^ Raj 'lS73?“ Hr*" 

of the famme '“J , ’ Mrrespondance betssTcn the Maharaja of Dar- 
found here serj_ioic^ Commttee of the Indian 

bhanga and A. D. ra critical days of the Committee’s existence 

Naiional Congress dunn„ ua 
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Shri B. P. Ambasthya, Research Fellow, K. P. Jayaswal Research Insti- 
tute, examined some of the old Persian papers preserved in Dumraon Raj 
and listed over 116 documents given in ihc Report. Shri Ved Prakash, a 
Patna University research scholar, came across over 32 original old records 
relating to Sikh Shrines, scattered in Ihc various District Record Rooms of 
the State, and these have been listed in the Report. 


During 1961-62, due to liic exertions of the committee, the valuable 
family papers of the Raja of Tilothu (Shri R. P, Sinha) and Baboo of Nokha 
were donated to the K. P. Jayaswal Research Insiiiutc. In April 1961 and 
again on a later occasion. Dr. Q. Ahmad and Dr. J. S- Jha inspected the 
Persian records preserved in the Raj Archives at Bettiah. Here is a rare 
collection of the Estate records of the Bettiah Rajas dealing with revenue 
and judicial matters. There is a particular group of papers called “Dowi 
Papers , which relate to the earlier grants to the Raj and some of the grants 
made by die Bettiah Rajas themselves. One series of this collection throws 
a flood of light on the exploitation of the cultiv.aiors by the Indigo planters, 
and the efforts made by (he Rajas to protect the peasantry. Here w'as also 
found a small but valuable collcciion of some rare Urdu Diwans of Zahik, 
Ishq. and Joshish, and also many works on History, Music, Lexicography, 
etc. In June 1961 Dr. J. S. Jha and Dr. Ahmad inspected the unpublished 
senes of Mmt Records at the National Archives of India and studied the 
papers relating to the working of the Patna Mint during 1792-96. Some 
extracts Jroni the papers arc given in the report. In December at Dar- 
^ coIlecUon of diaries of Shri Harckishan 
^audhary, who ws a member of the Legislative Council of Bihar in 1932. 
Dr. Bi^a Prasad inspected the collection of private letters of Dr. Sachchinda- 
'J'S‘'”£"ished contemporaries likn 
RahndrMath Tagore and Sir Mirra Ismail are published in the Report. Shri 
thp M h } 1 - Amihua collection of famians and panvaruis of 

enpuve list of 150 of them, «h.ch has been published in the Rejtort. 

Ch °Mllor oF*’thp*V°'’dr‘!f “PPP'"*"”:”t o[ Dr. K. K. Data as Viee- 
LhMcellor of the Magadh University, the Regional Records Survey Con- 

vthiS ZZ new” p Dr ’o^Ahma'd '' 

of the iTfp ^lv^« Oai, - r ,.-.1 examined the private collection 

and ioumals. At Betfinin a Government reports, books 

scripts 50 of which hsv<» u ^ Ahmad examined more manu- 

Archives, Dr. Ahmad examined dtetSfol 



the Pumca District. At Ramnagar (District Qiamparan), the records and 
manuscripts of Raja Narain Bikran Sah of the Ramnagar Estate \TCrc 
examined. It is particuiarly rich in books on History, seven of them con- 
taining an account of the reign of Shah Jahan. In July 1962, Dr. J. S. Jha 
^^s!tcd Darbbanga Raj Archives and came across records throwing light on 
different aspects of the Raj administration during its management by the 
Court of Wards (1860-78) and afterwards. Special mention may be made 
of a report on the Raj administration while under the Court of Wards by 
Col. Burn, General Manager of the Raj, and also of a very* interesting re- 
cords on the opening of the Ganga Canal at Hardwar. Sbri B. P. 
Ambashlhya examined a valuable collection of Jarmans, panvanas etc., in 
the possession of Shri Fakhr-i-A1am at Mohalla Khalifa Bagh (Bhagalpur) 
and a list of 77 documents prepared by him is published in the Report. In 
the Darbhanga CoIIwtoratc Shri Nfasoom Raza Kazimmi traced out 18 origi- 
nal Jarmans and as many as 125 sanaJs and parMv/ias; a list of some of the 
documents is given in the Report. 


Madras : During 1961-62, the Districts of Tinncvclly, Madurai, Ramnad 
and TiruchirapalU were surveyed. A number of papers relating to pearl 
fishery and disputes of the tJharalha community were found in the possession 
of the family of Jalhithalaivanar. These swre not listed in view of their 
restricted scope. At Idaiyankottai (District Madurai), 37 bundles of paper 
records and 72 bundles of Kadjan leaf records were scrutinised, and tliesc 
referred to the day to day administration of the Zamindari. The 17 docu- 
ments of Udayarpalayam 21amin that were located reveals how gradually the 
Triefay District was brou^t under British Control. At Thanjavur. there arc 
two noteworthy collections. That of Shri Kandaswami PilJai consists of 9 
English and SO Modi records of 1776-1850. These are correspondence 
between the British Government and the Rajas of Thanjavur. The other col- 
lection containing 100 letters, known as ‘Tingle Records", in the possession 
of Sri P. N. Rao comprises correspondence exchanged with the Collector of 
Tinnevelly and TaJisildars on revenue matters. Sri Rao has also a coUec- 
riOff of 2*!0 recesds. b Modi script which contains correspondence between 
the Raja of Thanjavur and the King of Dcomark about purchase of ships 
and other matters. 


nurini! 1962-63 ihc Districis of Coimbatore and Thaniarar and parts of 
Salem md Tmichirapalli were surveyed. At Patayamkottar (District 
14 valuable documents relating to the powerful Mautadiyar family 
^ listed and they cover the period 1210 to 1839. 11, cv throw Ught 
on the family's relations with Hyder and Tipu. Large numbers of records 
or IVOR 1892 were also obtained frortr the members connected with the 
^ias of ■raanjavtir and these throw n flood of i.ght on the history of the 

• 1063-64 the Districts of Salem, Chingteput, rimneiveli and 

During lyo * ^ad the number of isolated documents in 

Ramanathapuram were coverca, 
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Iha hands o£ individuals was quite latge. Some of the important collections, 
an ^ papers traced were 8000 letters of the late Sri Vijayaraghavachariar, the 
Client Congress leader (1885-1935); a sdver medal presented by Louis 
of Ibe late Meer Ghulam AU; the papers of 
Utomalat Zammdari (1850-60); the papers of Medai Dhalavoy family 
gomg back to 1801, about 2000 bundles of “Olugu Olai", deah'ng with 
revenue matters, of the Ramanathapuram Estate; the correspondence bet- 
meh the Sethupathis of Ramnad and the Dutch, specially dealing with 

'Ole of s'aves 

the Nauond R^Ter. " 

^^^orai, Kanyakuinari; Thanjavur, Tiruchirapalli 
Sion ArehTv were covered. The Madura Mis- 

stat of f Shembaganur was found to be in possession of 956 photo- 
1540 Of Vatican relau'ng to missionary activities since 

the Kadmn ’'“tuber of the other papers located may be mentioned^ 

throws licht on tf!-'°H- ! ” ^“Siapandiapuram Mndaliar’s house which 
Sr efjnn “J Ranchi Nad in the 17th and ISth centuries: 

for le NaUrnrS. • 

vellScta‘l«®L«?'''of'’I‘^''*‘’‘’^’’ ““d .Tirunel- 

tioned the temple records at “uportum records located may be men- 
suram; the fandly records of 4' ““d Tiruvadi- 
Durai of NeeiaoLani wU- ^ i?' '^“l.“deeu °f Timchirapalli and Shri Vincent 
the Nawabs in the I7th-!!l8ih're '’V'"' 

Church at Myladi and ct^p^ “cnturies; the papers of the London Mission 
back missiona'^ a edvity ta Se“a? 

Palainmkottai, AlanthX In V"! “■= ’““''ds of 

social histoo- Of die ptivS 

AU the records scrutinised in m^r"" 17th— ISlh centurito. 

Register. ‘ ^ ^*stricts were listed for the National 

MaJiarashtra : Acnit?*»:«- i_i. . 
the State arc vested in ih,. inspection of records in 

Archaeology, constituted in July m?* Archives and 

Historical Monuments is Mcmlir Director of Archives and 

Bid in 1961 and insi^ctS''^^cw^ Aurangabad 

shodan Mandal. Aurangabad 

shahjahan were founa'in the coUection.‘'T .9 m 4, 'pmi. 
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•deputed by the Board to examine records pertaining to the Maratha period 
in the Rajastlian State Archives, Bikaner. In November 1961 Sarvashri 
S. G. Chatte and Y. K. Deshpande had undertaken a joint survey in the 
Nagpur Division. They located some documents in the possession of Gram 
Joshi family at Brahmpuri, They contain 12 sanads, one issued by the 
Gond Chief of Chanda and others issued by Tuloji Pant. ^VhiIc surveying 
the Maralhvvada region, Shri V. A. KanoJe collected documents pertaining 
to Netaji Palkars’ heirs, and he has been requested to make them available 
to the Board. Aiiihasak Sadhane (I588-1S21) by late Shri Avalaskar has 
l>ccn published under the auspices of the Board. 


Mysore ; As a first step to take up an intensive survey of records, the 
Regional Records Sun.’cy Committee has compiled a list of places which 
are likely to yield documents of historical interest The detailed survey 
•conducted in different parts of the State have yielded a rich harvest At 
Arakalgud (District Hassan), 99 records of 1830-60 have been collected, 
■and these throw light on the judicial and revenue administration of Mysore 
when it was administered by the Company. Some of the documents go 
back to the time of the Coorg Rajas. At T. Narasipur (District Mysore), 
a palm leaf manuscript with copies of documents of 1749-78 has been ob- 
tained and It throws light on revenue administration in the 18th century. 
The records collected from the Moifis at Udipi (District South Kaaara) 
are of 17th — 19th centuries. An old, bound book of the last century found 
here contains Ntrupasi issued by rulers and leading officers like Bhadrappa 
Naik, Chennaramaji. Hyder Ali, Krishoaraja Wodeyar III, etc. At Viltal 
(South Kaaara District), a valuable collection of the records of the Vittala 
Heggade family has been found in the possession of Ravivarma Krisbnaraja, 
a direct descendant. The chronological range of the records is from 1800 
to 1866, and include both accounts and correspondence. The fonner would 
be invaluable for reconstructing the economic history of the limes. The 
latter relate mostly to day to day affairs like land dealings, monetary trans- 
•actions, court cases, etc. Of the other places surveyed wherein valuable 
itcorfis tA yifti csnJMEws. were located may be mentioned Chiira- 

durga Harihar and Gubbi, HosahaK and Yadeyur in Tumkur Vlslrlct One 
of them gives in detail the lives of the saints of the Siddalingeswara Swami 
Math from 15th century onwards. Another collection thror^-s light on the 
career of Honappajt Urs, an important chief under the early Mysore Rajas. 


The Committee at its meeting on 2 January 1966, has recommended 
that a State Archives should be set up and attached to the Department of 
Archaeology, Mysore. 


. rinrincr 1961-62, 380 records belonging to three Maths in the 
t>, were smveyed and listed by the Regional Records Survey Com- 

Pim Distoct w Committee became defunct but the work was conti- 
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archival records. The work was resumed only in April, 1964 when the 
Committee was reconstituted. In 1964-65, 464 records in the Civil Court 
were surveyed and listed. In 1965-66, 126 records in private possession 
and 104 private records in thfe Record Room of the Civil Court were sur- 
veyed and listed. Since 1960, the Committee has acquired 294 records, 
20 palm leaves and other manuscripts and 8 coins, 

Punjab : The Regional Records Survey Committee was first constituted 
in July 1962 and again in April 1964. Its term expired in April, 1965 and 
has not since been reconstituted. No Survey work has been done for want 
of requisite staff. 


Rajasthan ; The State Regional Records Survey Committee was consti- 
tuted in November 1961. As a result of its effprts, a large number of re- 
cords have been donated to the State Archives by Shri Mehta Sangrair 
Singh of Udaipur (16,800 documents) and Shri Shir Singh Choyal ol 
Mathania in Jodhpur (^Parwant^, Khafitas and manuscripts), and others. 
A number of old and rare books have also been acquired from Shri Mahavit 
Prasad and others of Bikaner. The records of a number of Princely families 
and other individuals were surveyed, e.g. Raja Sahib of Khetri, Thakui 
Sahib of Uoiara, H. H. the Maharaja of Udaipur, H. H the Maharaja of 
Kshengarh, Raja Sahib of Khandcla, H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur and 
Kamidan Singh Mehta. Copies of a number of documents were also 
obtained, Besides, the records of the various District Congress Committees 
and the erstwhile Praia Mandals have been surveyed and taken over. 


Uttar Pradesh : The Regional Records Survey Committee for the 
Smte was reconstituted in June 1961 and again in October 1964. A Pur- 
chase Committee has also been set up for assisting in examining and evaluat- 
ing the records, inanuscripts, etc. for purchase. Both the Bodies have met 
important acquisitions through gift or purchase made. 
J^er 12,000 manuscripts and documents have been accessioned. Among 
onginal letters of Begum Sanmi and Sir Walter 
1857 58^'^ contmning his personal reminiscences at Fatehpur during" 


cord, ' ° "c ’’"'“E 1961-65. The Regional Re- 

N K Si^*a ?h'' ° in February 1966, with Dr- 

Tire •'"= State Archives as Secretary. 

fs proi^d to ''' “ praUmioary ,o an intensive survey, it 

^Sn'J^^aTa:,:;: papers':' 



APPENDIX E 


Proceedings of llic Third ISIcclinR of the National Register Commilfec held 
on the 10th August, 1961 

The Third meeting of the National Register Committee was held on the 
10th August, 1961 at 11.30 in the room of the Secretary to the Government 
of India, Ministry of Education. The following were present : 

Shri P. N. Kirpal (in Chair) 

Prof M. Mujeeb Member 

Dr. p. Saran Member 

Shri S. Roy Member 

^hri R. P. Naik, Joint Secretary to the Government of India, and Ex- 
Officio Chairman of the Committee, could not attend owing to hU unavoid- 
able absence from Delhi. 


2. The Committee discussed the recommendations of the Committee on 
Archival Legislation (Paras 136, 148 and 176-191) pertaining to records 
and manuscripts in private custody and the National Register Scheme and 
endorsed these recommendations. 


3. In pursuance of its recommendation made at the Second meeting for 
setting up of a Central Organization for implementation of the National 
Register Scheme the Committee decided to recommend the creation of the 
following posts for the proposed Office : 

I Registrar : in the pay scale of Rs, 1000 — 50 — 1250. 

4 Field Officers : in the pay scale of Rs. 500 — 30 — 800. 

1 Stenographer : in the pay scale of Rs. 210 — 10 — ^290 — 15 — * 
320— EB— 15^25. 


2 Stenotypists ! in the pay scale of Rs. 130—5—160 — 8—200— 
" eB— 8—256— EB— 280— 10— 300. 

2 Peons : in the pay scale of Rs. 70 — I — 80 — Hit — I — 85. 


The Committee felt the Re^strar responsible for the National Register 
work should be an officer, of hi# status as it would be his duty to maintain 
lliuson between the Centre and Slates and promote survey and registration 
of private records. The post should be filled by a person with thorough 
knowledce of Indian History and experieoee of records survey work. If 
also felt that the appointments in the proposed central Office of the 
Reristrar should be made for a period of at least five years. The Com-* 
1 ^ f..lf that the work mi#t normally be confined at the iniUal stage 
mittee also leit u i /n,»tiii 


to a region comprising 


three or four states (Delhi, Rajasthan, Punjab and 
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•Uttar Pradesh) and should be gradually extended to. other regions as more 
nnd more experience in the field was gain^. 

4. The Committee reviewed the progress of work done by the participat- 
ing Stales during 1960-61 and the question of utilization of the Central grant- 
in-aid, a substantial portion of wluch remained unspent during the year. 
The Committee felt that the main reason for this imsalisfactory position 
was the absence of suitable organizations in the States for the execution of 
the Scheme. It was also felt that the Central grant-in-aid to States was in- 
adequate and that the survey and registration woik could not be conducted 
properly unless the Slate Governments were prepared to spare substantial 
funds for the work. The Committee decided to recommend that Central 
Government should raise substantially grant-in-aid and that they should 
agree to give matching grants to each of the participating States to the ex- 
tent of Rs, 20,000 per annum. Such grants, the Committee felt, should be 
assured for a nunimum period of five yeare and should be made conditional 
on the State concerned agreeing to set up a suitable organisation for carry- 
ing on the work with a regular stall attached to it on a long term basis. 

5. The Committee carefully considered Che proposals contained in the 
letter dated 13th October, 1960 from the Government of Uttar Pradesh 
(Department of Cultural Relations and Scientific Research) in regard to 
fhe National Register Scheme and took the following decisions : 

(i) The registration work should not be confined to records which 
ate more than hundred years old. The archival accumulation 
of later date considered to be vduable and worthy of preser- 
vation should also be registered. 

(ii) As decided at the second meeting of the National Register 
Committee, the National Register Scheme should be confined 
to archival collections and therefore there is no need for classi- 
fication of material to be registered into archival and non-archi- 
val groups. There is, however, no objection to States compil* 
ing a separate register for non-archival items. 

(iii) As decided at the second meeting of the Committee, State Gov- 
ernments should be allowed to follow their own pattern for 
description of records and they need not»ri^dly conform to the 
ptoCornut prepared by the Central Committee so long as all 
relevant information is included in the Register. 

(iv) The machinery in States tor collection of information for the 
National Register should be set up by the State Govermnen* 
according to their local neols. 

, (v) The proforma need not be printed centrally and this should be 

arranged by the States. 

The meeting ended with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 
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Report of Research Work done hj* the Members of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission 

Dr. Ragluibir Sinh, Silaimit 

1. Edited “Ratan-Raso” a 17lh century poetical work of history narrat- 
ing the battle of Dharmaf. 

2. Preparing a revised edition of ‘Travels in Western India” a posthu- 
mous work of Tod. 

Dr. P. Saran, Hyderabad 

1. Published a Catalogue of ‘‘Non*Persian Sources of Mediaeval Indian 
History.” 

2. Edited a volume of “Persian Akhbars.” 

3. Editing and translating “Ain-i-Akbari.” 

4. Preparing a dictionary of 'architectural terms. 

Rev. Amhony D'Costa, Bombay 

Working on the following to elucidate the social history of the I6th — 
ISth centuries and to complete the political history of the period. 

1. Council Diaries of the East India Company’s Bombay Government 
in the Maharashtra State Archives. 

2. Microfilms of documents in the Goa State Archives. 

Dr. R. M. Sinha, Jabalpur 
(a) Edited the following : 

1. Elphinstone Correspondence, 1804-1S08, jointly witli Dr. A. 
Awasthi. 

2. Annual BuIleUn of the Nagpur University Historical Society, 
1956. 

3. University Journal of History, Jabalpur. 

4. Report of the Regional Records Survey Committee, Nagpur, 
1956. 

<b) Published “1857 in Jabalpur District" in 1957. 

fcl Contributed seven chapters in "The History of Freedom Movement 
^ in Madhj-a Pradesh,” dcallns with the period from 1858 to 1SS5. 


L2NAI/67-t3 
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(d) Wrote research papers for : 

1. Journal ol Indian Hisloty. 

2. Journal of NiiMn<^inatic Society of India. 

3. Proceedings of the Indian Uisloricat Records Commission and 
Indian History Congress. 

4. University Journals of Histor)*, Jabalpur nnd Naepur. 

(c) WorVed on the following : 

1. Records of the Anglo-Bhonsla history kept in Nagpur Record 
Room and the National Archives of India, New Delhi. 

2. Old newspapers files in the National Archives of India, 

Delhi and the National library, Calcutta from 1858 to 1885. 

3. Confidential records of the Political and Milharj* DeparttUvat 
from 1872 to 1947 in the Nagpur Secretariat. 

(f) Working on a book Anglo-Bhonsla System of Administration, 1818 
1854. 

Dr. S. P. Sen, CakuHa 

Working on the following : 

1. Dictionary of Biographies of Indl5n Nationalist Leaders. 

2. History of the Freedom Movement in the former French Posse®* 
sions in India. 

Dr. Wra Lai Giipio, Sagar 

(a) Published the following papers ; 

1. The Bundela Rebellion, 1842 (Journal of Indian History, 

XVr, Part I). ' 

2. Banswara Succession (Journal of Indian History, Vol. XUll- . 
Part III). 

3. The Maratha hold over Saucor (Journal of Allahabad Historical 

4. Mediaeval and Modern History of Saugor District (District 
Gazetteer of Saugor). 

(b) Contiibutcd tbe following z 

1. The Christian Missions and their impact on India in the pre- 
mutiny period — Seminar on the ideas motivating Social and R^h" 
gious Movements and Politics and Economic Policy during l8lh 
and 19tb centuries organised by the University of Delhi. 

2. Archival material as a soum^e of history — Seminar on History* 
organised by the United States Information Service, Bombay. 
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0. RamachmdriaU, IVoltair 

1. Working on The Early History of the Anclliras. 

2. Directing doctoral research on the Social and Economic Life of 

Andhra Pradesh during the hsl one century*. 

Dr. S, N. Prasad, New Delhi 

Supervised the following publications ; 

1. Hislorj' of the Royal Indian Air Force. 

2. Defence of India : Policy and Plans. 

3. India and the War, 1939-45 (In Press). 

Besides, research work on the detailed histories of several operations by 
the Indian Armed Forces since Independence has been taken up. 

Shri fl. K. A pie, Nagpur 

Working on Raghuji Bhonsla I of Nagpur. 

Shri Negiihir Ranganath, Dharwar 

Working on Shri Chidambar Swami of Murgod (Belgaon), 

Dr. H. K. Barpufari, Gauhati 

(a) Published the following : 

1. Assam: In the Days of the Company, 1826-58. 

2. The Attempted Traffic wiUi the Chinese througJi the North East 
Frontier 1826-58 (Indian History Congress Proceedings, 1961). 

3. TIic Judicial Panchayats in Assam, 1826-58 (Journal of Indian 
History. Vol XII, Part H, 1964). 

4. Management and Control of the Religious Endowments in 
Assam, 1826-58 (Journal of the Gauhati Universitj’, Vol. XTV, 
1966). 

(b) Read a paper on “North-East Frontier Tribes, their Commercial 
Activities during first half of the 19ih Century’'’ at the Himalayan 
Seminar, New Delhi, December, 1965. 

(c) Working on the “Problems and Policies towards the HiU Tribes, 
North East Frontier, 1826-74”. 

Dr. Gaticla Singh, Patiala 

Edited and published the following : 

1 Early European Accounts of the Sikhs (Indian Studies, Past 
' and Present, Calcutta, 1962). 

2 Some Confidential Papers of the Akali Movement (Srj Guru- 
’ dw’ara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, 1965). 
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3. Uhagal Unkshmun Singh : Autobiography (Sikh CiiHural Centre, 
Calcutta, 1965). 

4. A Select Bibliography of the Sikhs and Sikhism (Sri Guriiduara 
Parbandhak Committee, Amiitsar, 1965). 

5. A Bibliography of the Punjab (Punjabi University, Pataila, 

1966). 

6. Christianity in the Panjab : A Bibliographical Survey (Christian 
Retreat and Study Orcle, Debra Dun, 1966). 

7. Some Non*Muslim Sources of the History’ of the Punjab during 
the Mediaeval period, April 1966). 

8. Tlic Hariana-Sikh Relations (Hariana Research Journal, M^y, 
1966). 

9. Tlic Maralha-Sikh Relations (Pawar Commemoration Volume, 
July, 1966. 

10. Punjab 1849-1960 (Panjabi Sahit Akademy, Ludhiana and 
Khalsa College. Patiala. 1962) {in Ponjubce) . 

11. Dr. Bhai Jodh Singh : A Biography (Panjabi Sahit Akademy, 
Ludhiana and Khalsa College, P.atiala) (iu Pou/uhee). 

12. Some Problems of Sikh History (Srj Gurudwara Parbandhak 
Committee, .1964). 

13. Si-Harfian Hari Singh Nalwa by Kadiryar-a historical balled 
(Punjabi University, Patiala, September, 1965) {in Vanlobee)- 

14. Kulliyat-i-Bhai Nandlal (Sikh Sangat, Malacca, 

1963) {in Persian). 

Dr, A. L. Srivastava, Agra 

(a) Akbar the Great, Vol. I : Political History. 1542-1605 
(Published in July, 1962). 

(b) Akbai the Great, Vol. II: Evolution of Administration (in 'he 
Press). 

(c) Edited UUara Bhaiati, 1960-64. 

(d) Contributed research papers to : 

1. The Journal of Indian History, Trivandrum. 

2. Institute of Historical Studies Quarterly, Calcutta. 

3. The Uttara Bharati. 

Dr. A. R, Kitlkami, Poona 
’Working on the following : 

1. Haripant Phadke 

2. Important Forts of Maharashtra. 
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3. Grant DufT in Satara. 

4. Shivaji and Jai Singh. 

5. Paithan. 

Dr. J. N, Sarkar, Calcutta 

(a) Published the following : 

1. English Translation of “Hafi Aojuman” by Udairaj alias Talo- 
yar Khan (Bengal ; Past and Present, Volumes LXXXI to 
LXXXIV). 

2. Mirza Raja Jai Singh and Sblvaji (Journal of Indian History, 
April, 19M). 

3. Jai Singh’s policy and work in Bijapur (Journal of Indian His- 
tory, December, 1965). 

4. History' of Patna College, 1863-1963 (in collaboration with Dr. 
J. C, Jha). 

5. Private trade in seventeenth centur>' India upto 1675 (J.H.R.S., 
Darbhanga Volume, Part II, 1963). 

6. The Imperial monopoly in Indigo, 1633-35 (J.H.R.S.). 

7. Monopolies and monopolistic controls in Mughal India (Quar- 
terly Renew of Historical Studies, Vol. IV, Ko. 4, 1964-65). 

8. Ideas of History in Mediaeval India (Quarterly Rewew of His- 
torical Studies, Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2, 1964-65). 

Cb) Submitted the foUovsiug : 

1, Indigo as a form of Commercial Agriculture during the first 
half of the seventeenth century (Indian History Congress, 
December, 1965). 

2. Rrfe of expediency in political life in pre-Akbar period — Semi- 

” nar on ideas motivating history in mediaeval period organised by 

the University of Delhi, November, 1965. 

3 Personal history of some mediaeval historians — Seminar on His- 
tory and Historians of Mediacral India organis-ed by Jamia Millia, 
Delhi, Janu.vry, 1966. 



APPENDIX G 

Constitution of tlic Indian Historical Rcconis Coniinissinn, 1965' 


Tlic Indian Historical Records Commission was set up by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1919 as a consulting body, \sbosc opinion would carry 
weight with the public and which would make enquiries and recommenda- 
tions regarding (i) treatment of archives for historical study, (ii) the scale 
and plan on which the cataloguing, the calendaring and reprinting of each 
class of documents shoidd be undertaken, (iii) the sums required for en- 
couraging research among, and publication of, records, (Iv) selection of 
competent editors for the publishing of documents, and (v) the problem 
of public access to records (Department of Education Resolution No. 77, 
21 March 1919). With a view to promoting active co-operation of ih*-’ 
difTcrent Governments in India as also the universities and learned institu- 
tions in the country in the activities of the Commission, the Government of 
India by their Department of Education and HcalUi Resolution No. F. 92-9/ 
u September 1941, took steps to reform the constitution of 

the Commission providing for the inclusion in it of nominees of the various 
Governments in India as also those of the universities and learned societies. 


2. Commission has since its Inception held 36 sessions and its 
Publication CommiUec, which has been in existence since 
42, 31 meetings at various Important academic centres in India, and has 
contributed sigmficanUy to the growth of public interest in the consers-ation 
S Government recognise that it was through the initia- 

of infnm ‘>5 diftcrcni Commiltces that many new sources 

r" "> puslcrity, many 
B-Wiehrf nud made accessible to 
n ntrclSer/r u "'t.terially enhanced and 

sanctUv rf hSf' "T respect to the 

deen ^o^toment have noted with very 

feel aMCsamrtimr.h™ ‘"’’“’''"■“tt of the Commission, they 

host of tanorSL n^t, ‘ do-tt >•■=" “ 

collections are stm ttsindting to be attached. Many record- 

deseSe tos andT’ vT comprehensive 

loped a well-at’ticulatcd orn”" P“H'c or private, have yet deve- 

eoIIecUons still continue 

subiected to the rav-iop* f • *“ conditions and to be 

Very little systematic effort h^'hSfmT',* 

nas been made to sur\'cy. describe, organise or 

tlated 20 Novembe^'^l'965 •"‘I'a. Rc-cli.tion No F(i'25'63- A.10(.‘'). 


1S4 
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make use of records in private custody, and particularly, those of iastitu- 
tional, religious or commercial provenance. Lack of trained archivists 
continues seriously to impede the archival work in the country and the 
training facilities available in the National Archives have hardly stimulated 
an adequate response among the owners of archival holdings. Govern- 
ment believe that these constitute very serious lacunae in the academic life 
of the nation ami that greater and more wholehearted co-operation between 
Keepers of records and historical materials on the one hand and their users 
on the other arc the only means by which these deficiencies could bc'rc- 
moved. 

3. In order to promote such cooperation the Government of India, in 
supersession, of the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research Resolu- 
tion No. F.8.2/57-C.2, dated 2Slh August 1957 and all earlier Resolutions 
on the same subject, are pleased to sanction a reconstitution of the Com- 
mission on the following lines : 


I. Tlic Commission shall in future consist of the following members : 

A, Ordinary Members : 

(1) The Education Minister, Government of India — eX'Officio 
President. 

(2) A representative of the Ministry of Education. 

(3) Three eminent historians or archivists appointed by the 
Government of India on the basis of their specialised know- 
ledge of the treatment of archives or their original contribution 
to the modern period of Indian history. 

f4) Tlie Director of Archives, Government of India — ex-cgicio 
Secretary. 

(5) One nominee each of the Slate Governments, having ap or- 
ganised record repository of its own, the nominee being in- 
variably the custodian of the Stale Archives. 


(6) One nominee each from such universities in Indl.'i having a 
faculty of history of its own as may encourage research 
among, and publication of, original records and co-operate ivith 
the Commission in organising its own archives and in con- 
ducting survey and exploraiion of records in private and semi- 
public custody. 


(7) One nominee each from such teamed insliUitionv, rcsc.irch 
bodies, or repositories appros-ed by the Government of lndi.i 
as niav have archival holdings of their own, or m.av be actively 
cneaced »n original research among such records, and may 
co or'-''"'’*'-' Commission in conducting survey .Ind 

exploration of records in private and semi-public custody and 
in promoting archival programmes sponsored by the Commis- 
sion. r 
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B. Corrcspondins Members ; 

Ths scicclion or members in this category will be confined to persons 
aemcly .ntcrested Jn /records, only publislted works of sufilcient merit 

of Their number should not ex- 

cccd twenty, excluding persons residing outside India. 

desire that nominees of the Stale Governments 
niuuK “"'•'Kant with archives and archival lech- 

resenre h bl 1 - universities, learned institutions and oilier 

amount of nrV ae.ndcraic distinction svith considerable 

nS to tv? m "f ’"'■in Post-1500 

Lcome membetr f ;t, ""."’■"“s "f "" 'hesc bodies will technically 

mairnnnro™7b ,b V ""minallon has been for- 

S ar?rv f Gf^n/nent of India. The Corresponding Mem- 
bers are to be selected and appointed by the Govemment of India! 

narv™Membe??n!'T'’“n‘’!s"’' Commission other than cw-o/licfo Ordi- 
"^11 be appointed for a“te™ oT^eTaK !s 

yItmTu 

S fe exL f ,1. " """' b"' 

elMblt for 7, ' “"'anted will be 

eiiEloie for re-appointment. 

five year! to™! I”'" f"' " f“'l 

years but only for the nnexpired portion of the term, 

follJwin™! Commission's activities shall be limited to the 

S’atoi7s°a!tdTs/°- “'"ui''""' ""d ""K 

reladSrtrTatoT ““ experiences 

make recommendatioorT'™™ archives, and.to 

official, inrs Sa,r official or non- 

Sie77mtor?e!lm “ ">a«on ,0 his- 

to those on which Wtle or Particularly in relation 

meettngs; aTto i'a annual or other 

to archives, such as Dinto "" disciplines ancil'ary 

Toponymy, and Heraldry ’ ®'e'''°efapby. Paleography. 

semPpubUc' *st(S''°S rca'erials in private and 

bnsi„LrecorTL'Zt:Sir“'““”“’.’ 

Doralion with uiiiversilies, libraries. 
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mus'cums, learned societies and, particularly, with State Regional 
Survey Committees and similar local bodies; and to act as a 
clearing house of information on the work done in this field. 

(4) To act generally as an intermediary between record and histori- 
cal manuscript repositories on the one hand and bodies inte- 
rested in research on the other. 

(5) To publish proceedings and bulletins embodying reports on its 
activities and on other matters promoting its objective. 


III. The Commission shall normally meet once a year, a place rich in 
archival materials being selected as the venue. Each session should in- 
clude : 

(1) A public meeting devoied to the report presented by the Secre- 
tary on the archive work in the country’ and other reports that 
may be submitted by members to the Commission on archival 
and research activities or newly discovered source materials. 

(2) A business meeting for the discussion of problems relating to 
keeping and use of archives that may be referred to it by mem- 
bers and for review of programmes undertaken by different 
bodies under its auspices. 

(3) Discussion meetings or seminars held on source materials on 
one or more selected historical problems requiring investiga- 
tion or any other ancillary matters. Topics for such discus- 
sions should be selected by the Commission at hast one year 
in advance to enable the members to present papers on them 
in time. 


For the purpose of efficient discharge of these duties the Commission 
may elect one or more Committees to deal with particular problems re- 
quiring investigation. Such Committees are to submit their reports to the 
Commission. 


All members will be equally entitled to participate in all the meeUags 
of the Commission except its business meetings to which only Ordinary 
Members will have the right to attend. Corresponding Members may 
attend the business meetings only by special invitation. 


The Commission’s meetings are to be presided over by the ex-officio 
President He shall however have the right to nominate a senior member 
to act as President in his absence. 


IV Tlic travelling allowance of Che ex-officio President and Secretary 
, i and the nominees of the Government of India (referred 

of the above) wifi be a charge on the Central Revenues. The 

to m para. • • • secretary, and snch nominees of Government of 

jx-cfficio Presid above) and such Committee members as 

India (referred to m pani. j.i 
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arc Government servants wUI draw travclJIng allowances as on tour for 
aticnding the meetings of the Commission, or its Committees, and the ex- 
penditure will be dcbitablc to the same head as their pay. 

Non-oHiciaU appointed by the Government of India as Ordinary Mem- 
bers (5t’c para. 3.1. A) will draw travelling allowances for attending meet- 
ings of the Commis'-ion or its Committees at rates admissible to Grade I 
OfTtcers of the Ccniral Government and daily allowance at the highest rate 
admissible to Grade I OfTiccts of the Central Government for respecthe 
localities. Tlic c.xpendiiurc will be met from the budget grant of the Na- 
tional Archives of India. Persons appointed as Corresponding Members 
will bear their owm expenditure on T.A. etc. for attending the meetings. 
Tlic State Governments, the universities, and other constituent inslltutions 
will be required to bear the travelling allowances of their nominees. “Th' 
travelling allowance and daily allowance for non-ofncial members othsf 
than Central Government's nominees, who may be appointed to serve on 
any Committee of the Indian Historical Records Commission will be 
at the same rate as those of non-official members appointed by the Central 
Government ns Ordinary Members (para. 3.I.A. abosci. 
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Conslllution of ihc National Committee of Archivists 
No. F. 92-16/53-A.2 
Government of Indi,\ 

Ministry of Education 

New DeUii-2, the 1st September, 1953. 
FRO^I ; Shri T. S. Kriahnamorti, M.Sc., 

Assistaiu Sccretray to the Go\pmment of India. 

To : All State Governments. 


Subject ; — 7\teetmg of the Direciors.of Archives of Madras, Bombay, 
Uttar Pradesh, Pepsu, Puttfab and Hyderabad and the 
Director of Archives, Covenuneni ol India at Bhopal — 
Decision to set up a National Committee of Archivists. 


Sir, 


I ai:i directed to ins he a reference to this Mimstr 5 ‘'s letter 
No. F. 92/16/53*A-2, dated the 13th June, 1953, on the subject inentioned 
above nnd to say that it has siocc been decided by the Government of India 
to set up, under the Chairmanship of Ute Director of Archives, Government 
of India, a ‘’National Committee of Archivists” comprising the Directors 
of Archives of those State Governments who have Records OUlccs. Tlie 
main purpose of the Committee will be to c.xchangc siews amongst them- 
selves to tackle certain definite problems which coniinualh face them m 
their day-to-day discharge of duties and to bring about economy m expen- 
diture relating to the costly problem of prcscrsTiUon of records. The Com- 
mittee is neither intended to be a rival body to the Indian Historical Records 
Commission nor wi’I it be required to advise the Gowmment on general 
roaiicrb of records and historical research but its scope will be limited to 
tacUing the technical problems concerning the administration of Archnes 
and cNchnncing ideas. 


2. Tlic Committee will meet noimalU not more lha.n twice a scar and as 
cn* ot the meeiincs will be held cither mimediateh before or <oon after the 
annual session of the HMoricjJ Records Commission, iraidJing 

mt^sv/ance and djilv allowance for the Sute\ Archixist will l,c necessars tor 
* 1 one 'meeting a sear V the meeting ma> bo held at difiercnt record 
« cicf-rssion the cspenditiirc T.A. and D.A. ma\ not be much. 

.NO .mu reports and brochures xxhich the Committee max b: ng 
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3 I am to request tliat necessary co-operation of the State Government 
may kmdly be extended to the Director o£ Archives, Government of India 
to make the Committee a success. Tlte Director of Archive, svill also act 
as Convener of the meetings of the Committee and svill inform direct the 
State Governments coneerned of the dates of the mcclines of the Cornmillcc, 


Yours faitlifully, 
(Sd.) T. S. KRISHNAMURTI, 
Assistaiu Secretary. 



APPENDIX I 


Constitution of the Historical Documents Purchase Committee 
No. F. 22-5/67-CAI-2 
Government of Indlv 


Ministry oj EAucotion 

Nen’ Delhi, the 31« March, 1967 
10 Chaitra, 1889(5) 


The Director of Archives, 
National Archives of India, 
New Delhi. 


Subject : — Reconstitution of the Historical Documents Purchase 
Committee. 


Sir. 

I am directed to refer to this Ministry’s letter No. 6-13/63, dated the 
20th July, 1963, regarding the constitution of the Historical Documents 
Purchase Committee, and to state that on the expiry of the two-year term 
of its members, the Government of India hax'c been pleased to reconstitute 
the Committee as follows : — 

A. Co/;jpos//io/j 

1. Joint Secretary /Joint Educational 
Advi>cr (Concerned). 

Ministry of Education, Chairman 

2. Prof. M. Mujeeb, 

Vice-Chancellor, Jamia MiJiia Jsbmia, 

New Delhi, Member 

3. Dr. Yu«uf Hussain, 

(Er-Professor and Head of the Department of 
History, Osmania University and Er-Pro- 
Chancellor. Muslim Univ'crsity, Aligarh), 

6. Maulana Arad Road, New Delhi. Member 

4. Dr. Han Ram Gupta, 

(/-j-Pri'fessof ansi Head of the Deptt. of 
Historv. Punjab UniversUy), 
t; 7K Puninbi Ibch. New DelhMfi. 


Member 
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5. Director of Archives. 

National Archives of India, 

New Delhi. Member-Secretary. 

B. Tenure 

The Committee shall he due lor reconstitution once in two years 
commencing from the date of the first meeting. The term of the office of 
the member^ shall also be two years, provided that any non-official member 
appointed to the Committee subsequent to the first meeting shall hold 
office for the rest of the term of the Committee. The non-official members 
may be te-appoiijted to the Committee whenever it is reconstituted. 

C. Meetings 

Tile Committee may meet as often as may be necessary. The Secretary 
shall, however, consult the members particularly the non-official members, 
about their convenience before fixing dales for meeting. 

D. Fuitcltour 

The Committee shall advise on the purchase of archival manuscripts 
and documents m private custody and also private papers of eminent states- 
men, higa Government officials, writers, scientists, and other Indians who 
have played significant roles in the country’s history. In casesi where this 
material is acquired by the Department either by way of gift, or deposit etc., 
complete information in respect of acquisition made should be placed sub- 
sequently before the Committee, and their .advice as regards the proper 
place for any particular collection, €.g. National Archives, State Archives 
etc. shall be generally accepted or referred to Government for decision 
whcie necessary The Committee may also recommend on its owm 
purchases of the materials mentioned above wherever expedient. 

E. ProceiUtTc 

All proposals for the purchase of private archives etc. will be referred 
by the Member-Secretary with the approval of the Director of Archives, 
National Archives of India, to the Committee in the first instance cither 
at a meeting or by circulation, giving a factual report on the material 
oflcrecl. indicating iis significance. Tlie Committee, besides expressing an 
opinion as to whether the material can be purchased, shall also fix n 
reasonable price to be offered to its owner. 

Notwithstanding the above, with a view to avoid inordinate delays in 
the small purchases, when the recommendation of the Committee cannot be 
obtained in any particular case or cases within a reasonable time even by 
circu .ition. If the material for purchase is of the value of Rs. 500/- (Rupees 
Vise hundred only) or less, it may be purchased by the Director of Archives 
WMi the approval of the Chairman, who win also indicate, while giving 
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bis iipproval, tn? reasonable price to be offered to the ouTier. Information 
regarding sneb purchases made without prior reference to the CommiUee 
shall invariably be placed before the Committee at its next meeting along 
v.iih the information, if any, regarding the acquisition made either by gift 
or b\ deposit etc. 

The purcha'^e of private archives etc. approved by the Committee or 
the Chairman shah be made subject to the availability of funds and foreign 
exchange where necessarj’. 

F. General 

A meeting of the Committee may be comened e\-en if the Chairman 
IS not available, but the recommendations of the Committee made at such 
a meeting or meetings shall be placed before the Chairman for approval 
before they are implemented and expenditure from the public funds is. 
incurred thereby. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) A. S. TAUVAR, 
Under Secy, (o the Qoxernment of India. 



APPENDIX J 


Constitution of the Advisorj’ Committee on the Publication of Educational 
Records of the Government of India 

No. F. 4-56/57-C.2, 

Government of India 
Ministry of Education & Scientific Research 

New Delhi-2, the Sth October 1957. 

From : 

Dr. G. F. Lakhani, 

Deputy Secretary to the Govt, of India. 

To : 

The Director, of Archives, 

National Archives of India, 

New Delhi. 

Subject — Publication of Educational Records of the Government of 
India— Advisory Committee— Formation of 

Sir, 

In continuation of this Ministry’s letter No. F. 4-9/57-C.2, dated the 
24ih July, 1957, I am directed to say that it has been decided by tl’® 
Government of India to set up a small Advisory ConiroiUee to guide the 
Director of Archives m the execution of the scheme relating to the Publica- 
tion of old records on the History of Indian Education from the National 
Archives of India. The members of the Committee will be as follons : — 
Chairman 

1. Shri K. G. Saiyidain, 

Secretary, Department of General Education, 

Ministry of Education & Scientific Research, 

New Delhi. Chairman 

Members 

2. Prof. M. Mujeeb, 

Vice-Chancellor, Jamb Millia Isiamia, 

New Delhi. . Member 

2>4 
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*3. Dr. E. A, Eires, 

Frincipalt Central Institute of Education, 

DeDu. • Member 

4. Shri J. P. Naik, 

Secretary, Mouoi Vidyapectb, 

GargoU, Kolhapur, 

Bombay. Member 

Secretary 

5. Director of Archives. Secretary 

All expenses incurred in connection with the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee will be met by the Government of India. Non-o£Bcial members 
attending the meeting of the Adwsory Committee will be paid travelling 
allowance at the rates admissible to Grade I Officers of the Central Govern- 
ment and daily allowances at the highest rates admissible to Grade I Officers 
of the Central Government at Delhi. The expenditure involved will be 
debitablc to the sanctioned, budget grant of the National Archives of India. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) G. F. LAKHANI 
Deputy Seerfiofy 


•esrj T K. N. Menm apr«nte^ • Member la rl«e ef Dr. C. A. Pire* U 
A M Mintstry of Uner Ke, jn-62 A.10. dated 12^2) aad 

. • • ^wftber J96) sari A- C De>eco«'U becaa: t msciber la p!*c8 of Sbri 

(vSrSW-r o. 

L2NAl/CT-t< 



APPENDIX K 
list o{ E^di3>lts 
National Archives of India 
(A) Documenfs on Gopal Krishna Gokhale* . 

I. Cokhale's aims in life 

1. What GoVhale -wanted to stthicve in his life-time, dated 5 Febru^- 
1898, (Gokhale Papers F. No. 203*1.) 

II. Gokhale and the Secants of India Society 

2. Government of India Papers regarding the formation of the 
Servants of India Society, dated .12 June 1905. (Home Public 
Peposit, July 1905, No. 48.) 

3. Letter from Gokhale to Mr. Pherozshah Mehta, dated^ 12 Juo* 
1905, regarding the opening of the Servants of India SocieO^* 
(Gokhale Papers F. No. 203-1.) 

4. Letter from Gokhale to Natesaa, dated 1 August 1905, relating tc 
the finances and general affairs of the Servants of India Society. 
(Gokhale Papers F. No. 203-1.) 

• 5. The Consdtutioa of the Servants of India Society^ (Gopal Krishna 

Gokhale — Centenary Tribute). 

HI. Gokhale and Indians in South Africa 

6. Letter from M. K. Gandhi to Gokhale, dated 3 December 1906, 
suggesting the formation of a South Africa British Indian Com- 
jaittee ia India to work for the welfare of the Indian settlers. 
(Gandhi Papers, F. No. 2246.) 

7. Resolution forwarded to the Government of India by Gokhale on 
18 February 1910, suggesting the immediate abolition of inden- 
tured labour to South Africa. (Le^lative Department B March 
1910, Nos. 144-148.) 

8. Letter from the Aga Khan to Gokhale, dated 8 January 1910, con- 
tributing Rs. 4,000/- towards the fund for helping Indians in South 
Africa. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 242-1.) 

•In Ihl* bUthday centenary ywr of Gopal Krishna Cobhale (b. 9 May 
d. 15 Februtry. 1915), the National Archlvts of India presents select docutneoU eoa- 
cemlag the sreat leader from its “C«*hale Collection" and other private nod elSclal 
papers. 


306 
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9. Letter from Ratan Tata to GoLhale, dated 22 September 1910, 
contributing Rs. 25,000/- towards the fund for helping Indi an'? in 
South Africa. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 242-1.) 

10. Letter from M. K Gandhi to Gokhale, dated 17 June 1911, • 
explaining the deplorable positioa of the Indians in South Africa. 
(Gandhi Papers, F, No. 2247.) 

• 11. Letter from the Minister of the Interior, Union of South Africa to 
Gokhale, dated niJ, welcoming Gokhale to the Union. (Gokhale 
Papers, F. No, 242-1.) 

12. Letter from the Acting Secretary for the Interior, Union of Sonth 
Africa to Gokhale, dated 11 November 1912, informing him that 
M. K. Gandhi would not be allowed to be present at the time of 
his intervieii^ with the Ministers at Tretoria. (Gokbale Papers. 

F. No. 242-n.) 

13. Letter from Lord Crewe to Gokhale, dated 19 July 1913, regarding 
Gokhale’s scheme of sending a d^utation of the representatives of 
the Government of India to South Africa for the implementation 
of the Indian Immigration Act. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 242-L) 

14. Letter from H. S. Polak to Gokbale, dated 1 June 1913, explain- 
ing the atUtude of the Government of South Africa towards the 
problems of Indians. (GoUiale Papers, F. No. 242-1.) 

JTV. Gokhale and the constitKtiotial and administrative reforms 

15. Letter from Gokhale to Nateshrao, dated 27 July 1906, exphuning 
the views of Lord Morl^ regarding the reforms in the Legislative 
Council in India. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 203-1.) 

16. Memorandum by Gokhale on Indian constitutional reforms sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for India. (Home Public Deposit 
January 1909, No. 43.) 

17. Letters from Gokhale to Sir William Wedderbum, dated 24 Sep- 
tember 1909, explaining his views on the Reforms and the critical 
political situation. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 203-11.) 

IS. Letter from Gokhale to the Secretary, Legislatiw Department, 
dated 22 January 1912, enclosing a resolution regarding the crea- 
tion of District Councils for Collectors. (Home Public A, May 
1912, No, 42.) 

19 Gokhalc’s scheme for political reforms to be introduced in India 
■ prepared shortly before his death in 1915. (Home Political Deposit, 
August 1917. No. 5.) 

M2NAIi'67-I5 
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20. -NOtificatloft appointing Gokhale as an Additional Member 
Viceroy’s Council. (Legsladve "Department B, July 1905, Nos. 
151-155.) 

21. Gokhale’s views regarding Public Services in India. (Gokhale 
Papers, F. No. 610-20.) 

22. Letter from Gokhale to William Vincent, dated 11 January 1913, 
regarding the terms Of his appointment as member of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services in India. (Gokhale Papers, F. 
No.' 203-11.) 

23. Letter from Gokhale to Lord Motley, dated 9 May 1897,'explain- 
' ing the effect of his teachings on the mind of the Indian people. 

(Gokhale Papers, F. No. 203-1.) 

24. Letter from Gokhale to Nateshrao, dated 10 November 1905, ex- 
plaining tile results of his meetings 'vith the Liberal leaders In 
England. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 203-1.) 

25. A note by C. Y. Chlatamani, dated 2 July 1925, explaining the 
^ews of Gokhale on the In^an Press Act of 1910. (Gokhale 
Papers, F. No. 520.) 

26. Letter from Gokhale to Lawrence, dated 29 January 1909, expres- 
sing his views regarding the separate representation of the Muslims 
in the Legislature, etc. (Gokhale Papers, No. 203-n.) 

V. Gokhale ond t/te fndion National Conx^cjs 

27. Rough drafts of two leaflets by Gokhale entitled “The Indian 
National Congress, What is it?” and “What do Indian Reformers 
want?” (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 610-29.) 

28. Letter from Lord Cutzon to Gokhale, dated 31 December 1903, 
appreciating Gokhale’s leadership of the Indian National Congress. 
(Gokhale Papers, F. No. 203-IU.) 

29. Letter from William Wedderbum to Gokhale, dated 10 March 1908, 
forwarding a scheme, for reorganising the Congress. (Gokhale 
Papers, F. No. 579-1.) 

30. Papers regarding the Indian National Congress Convention. (Gokhale 
Papers, F. No, 610-10.) 

31. loiter from Gokhale to Lord Moricy of 1908, explaining the poh- 
tica! situation in India. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 203-UI.) 

32. Letter from Mrs. Besant to Gokhale, dated 15 November 1914, 
for bringing about a compromise between the ExtremisU and the 
Moderates. (Gokhale Papers, F. No, 51/1.) 
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33. Letter from Gokhale to Siiaivasa Sastri, dated 25 Pecember 1914, 
on- Mrs. Annie ^esant's interference in the affairs of the Congress. 
(Srinivasa Sastri Papers, No. 2169.) 

34. Letter from Gokhaje to M. K. Gandhi, dated 3 November 1911, 
regarding a proposal to nominate him as the President of the Con- 
gress. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 203 U.) 

35. Letter from Ramsay Macdonald to Gokhale, dated 3 February 1911, 
regarding the proposal to nominate him as the President of the 
Congress. (GolAale Papers, F. No. 203-11.) 

36. Letter from Gokhale to Mrs. Besattt, dated 5 January 1915, express- 
ing his views regarding the difference between the Extremists and 
the Moderates. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 53/4.) 

37. Letter from Dadabhai Naoroji to Gokhale, dated 3 August 1900, 
regarding the activiUes of the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress in England. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 239.) 

VI. Gokhale and Education 

38. Copy of a letter from Gokhale to G. V. Josbi, dated nil, on his 
connection 't>'ith the Deccan Education Society and his selection as 
the editor of the Journal of the Sarvajanik Sabha. (Gokhale Papers, 

F. No. 203-L) . 

39. Letter from G. C. Bhaie to Gokhale, dated 25 January 1905, 
accepting his resignation from the Deccan Education Society. 
(Gokhale Papers, F. No. 303-lIf.) 

40. Letter from Gokhale, dated 4 Fcbroary 1905, to the Secretary, 
Legislative Department, sending a resolution regarding the action 
taken with reference to the Indian Universities Act, 1904. (Legisla- 
tive Department B, February 1905, Nos. 100-102.) 

41. Gokhalc's Elementary Education Btll. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 
174.) 

42. Letter from Gokhale to the Secretary, Legislative Department, dated 
IS February 1910, fonvarding bis resolution on Compulsory Ele- 
mentary Education, which was his life’s mission. (Legislative 
Department B, April 1910, Nos. 215-218.) 

43. Letter from Mauivi Mohamcd Aziz Mirza to Gokhale, dated 24 
October 1911, fonN-arding the views of the All-Inclia Muslim 
League on his Elementary Education Bill. (Gckhalc Papers, F. No. 
174.)' 

44 Gokbalc’s statement on the importance of clcmcnUiry education for 
' llic pcopk. (Gokhale Topers. F. Ko, 174.) 
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VII. Cokhale's refusal o] the K.CJ.E. 

45. Letter from Home Peel to Gokhalc, dated 16 June 1914, convey- 
ing the Government’s desire to confer the title of K.C.I.E. on him. 
(Srinivasa Sastri Papers, No. 2188.) 

46. Letter from Gokhalc to, Home Peel, dated 17 June 1914, express- 
ing his inability to accept the title of K.C.I£. (Srinivasa Sastri 
Papers, No. 2196.) 

47. Letter from Lord Crewe to Gokhale, dated 20 June 1914, inform? 
ing him'cf the withdrawal of his name from the Honours list. 
(Srinivasa Sastri Papers, No. 2200.) 

Vin. Personal and Miscellaneous 

48. Speech of Gokhale in memory of M. G. Ranade. (Gokhale Papers, . 
F. No. 203-IV.) 

49. I.eUer from Gokhale to the Editor of the “Times of India”, dated 
21 May 1907, criticising the Government’s policy regarding the 
deportation of Lain Lajpat Rm. (Gokhale Papers, F, 296.) 

50. Letter from Fazl-i-Husaln to Gokhale, dated 25 Febru^ 1908, 
inviting Gokhale to address the meeting of the All-India Muslim 
League. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 180.) 

51. Letter from M. A, Jianah to Gokhale, dated 16 May 1914, inquir- 
ing about his health. (Gokhale Papers, F. No. 254.) 

52. Letter from Mrs. Sarojioi Naidu to Gokhale, dated 14 October 
1914, giving a poetic description of her voyage. (Goldiale Papers, 

F. No, 363.) 

53. Letter from Gokhale to Montague, dated 31 July 1912, congratulat- 
ing him on his remarkable speech on India. (Gokhale Papers, 

F. No. 203-n.) 

54. Letter of appreciation from ‘WiDiara Wedderhum to Gokhale, dated 
28 January 1904, for his remarkable work for India’s political 
development. (Gokhalc Papers, F. No. 579-1.) 

55. Papers on Gokhale’s apology to the Bombay Government for Iiis 
comments on the highhandedness of the British soldiers during the 
^0^4°)^^”*'°"^ “t Poona- (Homo Public Deposit, February 1906, 

56. letter from Gokhalc to A. K. Ghosh, dated 15 January 1898, ex- 
plaining the reasons for his tendering apology to the Bombay Govern- 
ment. (Gokhalc Papers, F. No. 12.) 

I'M criminal proceedings against the 
Hindu Punch”. (Gokhalc Papers, F. No. 203-111.) 
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58. Lcticr from Kcir llardic, ihc Socialm leader lo GoVhnle, dated 9 
July 1907, reparding the purpose of his forthcoming \isit to India. 
(Gokh.aJc Papers, F. No. 224.) 

59. Copy of n letter from M. G. Kanadc to Sir William Wedderburn, 
d.atcd 19 March 1897, introducing Gokhalc. (Gokhalc Papers, F. 
No. 443.) 

IX. Papers rfnartUnp Jbe ilraih of Gokhate 

60. Account of the death of Copal Krishna Gokhalc prepared by Dr, 
H. S. Deva, dated 27 February 1915. (Gokhalc Papers, F. No. 
428.) 

6). Registers containing condolence menaces received from diflcrcm 
persons and organisations on the death of Sltri Gop.al Krishn.a 
Gokhalc. (Gokhalc P.ipcrs, F. No. II7-I.) 

(B) Preservaiion of Jlecords 
(i) Enemies of Records 

•62. Book M’urnt iCastrallus^Indiaisy 

Book worm is a- voracious eater of record m.iterl.als (Paper, board, 
cloth etc.). The species called Gastrallus lodicus is a common 

. variety in our country. Eggs arc usually laid near the surface of 
book-binding. The eggs arc hatched within five to ten days, and 

. the larvae cat their way into Che interior of the book. After fifteen 
days the fully developed insect cmcigcs — photograph showing 
Gastro/lwj Jivdlcus (Lfflroe); *B’ photograph shoMng Gastrallus 
Jmlicus (Beetle). 

•€3. Damage by Caslralluj puficus 

Damage is in the form of circular pinholes and empty parallel 
tunnels. The cover board of a proceeding s’Olume damaged by 
GasfraPcf^ Indiaes. 

64. SiWerfish {,'Lepisma Saccharinay 

These tiny insects have glistening scales which give them a metallic 
lustre. They are active only in damp and dark places and hide 
away in crevices in light. They feed upon paper, starch, glue, cloth, 
rayon etc. — ^Photograph showing Sil\*crfish. 

65. Cockroach 

Cockroach is perhaps the most common of all the household insects 
and is omnivorous, eating paper, board, leather and cloth bind- 
ing especially where paste and sizing is used. Moist air, warmth 
and darkness form the most favourable environments for their breed- 
ing Photograph show’ing a group of Cockroaches. 
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66. Damage by Cockroaches 

A piece of binding clotli sisdng of which has been partly eaten away 
by surface feeders (Cockroaches and Sdverfish), 

67. Mlcro-orgamsnis (Mildew and Futtgl) 

A group of vegetable organisms (grey to dark brown in colour) 
attack paper and board producing brown rusty patches usually 
known as foxing. These micro-orgamsms grow very slowly at low 
temperatures (40'‘F) but very rapidly at the optimum tempera- 
ture wWch is different for different species. They are" killed at 
high temperature. High humidity and stagnant air, provide favour- 
able conditions for their growth. A foxed document (ori^al) . 

68. Termites (White ants) 

These insects are probably the most destructive to cellulose includ- 
ing paper, board, wooden shelves, boxes, books, leather and fabric. 
Their infestation once started is both difficult and expensive to com- 
pletely eradicate — ‘A’ photograph showing Termite King and 
Queen ; Reproductive male and female reproductive character of 
. which strengthens the colony; *B’ Photograph showing Termite 
worker, responsible foe damage. 

69. Damage done by Tertniies to Mamiscripts 
A damaged sheet (original). 

(ii) Methods of controlling Infestation' 

70. Fumigation •with Thymol Vapours 

Fungus infestation is easily checked by thymol vapours. Fumiga- 
gation is carried in specially desired cup-boards wluch are mad© 
reasonably airtight. The volume to be sterilised is placed 9 inches 
above the bottom of the cub-boarf on a frame work. A 40 Watt 
electric lamp installed at the base of the cup-board heats the thymol 
crystals placed in a svatch-glass supported on a stand 2” above the 
lamp. Fumigation is carried out for 6-10 days depending upon 
the extent of infestation — photograph showing a view of funu- 
^tion cup-board; ‘B’ photograph showing drawing of the fum'g!*" 
tion cub-board. 

71. Fumigaiion with Paradichltrrobenzene 

Fumigation with paradichlorobenzeno is effective for killing book 
beetle and book lice. Funugation of insect infested records ‘ is 
carried out in perforated shelves. Fumigant in crystalline form is 
placed in a glass jar at the lower-most shelf, and fumigation goes 
on at room temperature— Photograph showing funugaUon vauU. 
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12. Vacuftin rumssation 

Fumigation of insect infested records wtli carbo.ddc nuxturc 
, (Ethylene Oxide : Carbon dioxide 1 : 9 by weight) under vacuum 
is the most efTcctive and ef&^nc process for killing insects and 
eggs — Photograph showing Vacuum ^unugation Chamber installed 
in the National Archives of India. 

. 73. Protection of woode/i structure asouisi Termite attack 

As soon as termite infestation is observed in a librarj' or a record 
depository, separation of all woodeii structure from the infested 
ground, forms one of the most effective precautionary measures— 
Photograph showing an almtrah protected against temute damage. 
(All the four legs arc placed in metaHic cups containing coaltar 
creosote in kerosene oil.) 

(C) Advancement in photodupUcaiion of records 

74. Portable microfilm camera — 

Microfilming is an accepted technique of preservation and repro- 
duction. Since transit of rare manuscripts is not safe, they can be 
micro-filmed with portable mtcrofilm camera at site — *A* photograph 
of Portable Microfilm Camera Model E (National ^chives of 
India); ‘B’ Specimen strip of microfilm negative. 

75. Portable Microfilm Enlarger 

Prints of readable size can be easily obtained by the portable micro- 
film enlarger — ’'A' Portable hCcrofilm Enlarger; 'B* Specimen of a 
photographic print, 

76. Portable Microfilm Reader 

Unlike other microfilm readers, a portable microfilm reader is easy 
to carry while it makes the reading of microfilms as convenient as the 
bigger models — Photograph of a Portable Microfilm Reader. 

77. Portable Microfilm Printer 

Positive microfilm copies can be made out from the negative by the 
portable microfilm printer — Portable Microfilm Printer; *3* 
positive microfilm copy. 

State Ancjmxs, And«r.\ Phadesh 
I. Sultans of the Dect^n 


A. Bohmotu 

1 Parman of Feroz Sliah Bahmaru (WP7-I422) granting Inam 
(Persian). 
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2. Map : India in 1398, Bahmant Deccan. 

B. Qutb Sftahi 

3. Farmm ol Sultan Miihammad Abdullah Qutb Shah (1626-1672) 
concerning grant of Inam (Persian). 

4. F^man ol Abul Hasan Tanashah (1672-1687) regarding the grant 

of Deshmukh (Penian). r t s t 

nSu™” regarding grant of land 

C. A dit Slwhi 

('pe^Lt.'’'‘ regarding the grant of 

7. Farmitn of All Shah n with his seal and that of the Portngucse 
whoirJrr,"®'^'^! (Ai"'- a* g>-“' a-' 

■whole of Goa was ceded to Portuguese) (Persian)’. 

Publication 

of Deccan Sultans (1406-1686)”'(Persian 
text With English summaries). ' 

11. Mugtials 

A Shah Johan (.1627-165$) 

'’•is=‘‘aTdrruTpSs:;,'’"°"- - -- ■>' 

-S"eure"^: =■ for «.e 

11'. List of high ranking ntilitary officers (Persian). 

Publication 

(Persian test will. 

B: Awangzcb (1658-1707) 

”■ -o «.» nobles etc. 

'.5 ^«vaii (Persian,. 

15. B.re* ffir the arrest o, Shivaji and his sou (Persian,. 

re^s. detailst' Ub6°^°cfe (^Si^)^ ‘‘“•r “>'00 of his fort- 
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17. Naroji of Shivaji’s army joining Imperial Service of Emperor Aurang- 
zeb (Persian). 

Restoration ot Jagir and grant* to Timaji (Persian). 

Publicaiicn 

19. Selected Waqai of the Deccan (1660-71 A.D.) (Persian text with 
=• English summaries). 

• Selected Doemnents of Aitrangzeb's reign (Persian text with English 
‘ ' ” summaries) . 

HI, Asaf iahis 

A. Asaf Jail I and his Successors (1720-1761) 

"il: Order for the collection of revenues from Jinji territories and 
Peshkush from zamindars of Trichinapally and Tanjore (Persian). 
Order of Nawab Sabbat Jung for issue of Sound on the petition of 
Bussy (or the grant of Northern Circars (Persian). 

• 23. Note to draw up a Saitnd for granting Masulipatam and Nizampatam 
Qrcars as /n<im to Col. Poole (Persian). 

24. Map : India in 1751 : English and French Struggle for Supremacy 
. . in the Deccan. 

Publication 

. .25. The Chronology of Modern Hyderabad (1720-1819) (English trans- 
lation from Ori^al Persian). 


B.* Nizam .^li Khan, Asaf Jah //. (1762-1803) 

' ^*26. Office note to issue a Sanod granting to the Nawab of Kamatak Uie 
whole of Kamatak Balaphatj (Persian). 

27. Memorandum of proposals for setting the Chauih and Sardeshmukht 
’7 issues between the Peshwa and Nizam Ali Khan (Marathi). 

28. Poona Akhbar referring to the capture of an English merchantman 
with cargo of satin by Maraiha coastguards near Suvamadurg 
(Marathi). 


29. Memorandum for repairing the city walls of Hyderabad city 
(Persian). 

30 Memorandum containing the gist of Nizam Ali Khan’s letter to Nana 
Fadnavi'. requesting the Maratha Government to send their forces in 
lime for coUccth-c campaign against Hpu Sultan (Marathi). 


A treaty for the improvement of trade and commerce 

^twTTcn the territories of East tidia Company and those of the Nizam, 
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signed by the British Resident Major Kirkpatrick for the Owipany 
(Persian & English). 

32. Map : India in 1795 : Maratha Expansion and Growth of Bridsli 

Power. . ^ • 

Piiblicaiioiis 

33. News Letters of Nizam Alt Khan's Reign (1767-1799). En^isli 
translation with original Persian text. 

34. The D/p/oj«flr<c Correspondence between Mir Nizant AU Khan the 
Governor General and others (1780-93), (English translation from 
original Persian). 

35. Sanpiiri IJaUiar (Marathi text with English summary). 

36. Poona Akhbar Vol. I (1773-81) Marathi texts with En glish summa- 
ries. 

37. Poona Akhbar Vol. II (1781 A.D.) Marathi texts with EngU'iiJ 
summaries. 

38. Poona Akhbar Vol. ni (1782-1794) Marathi texU with English 

summaries. . , . 


C. Later Asaf Jahi Period (1803-1948) . ' 

39. Court Bulletin of Nawab Sikander Jah Bahadur (1803-1829 A.D.) 
(Persian). 

40. Copy o£ Pclition by Mohanlal, Postal Ofllcgr entreatiag sanclicm for 
abolishing the British India Postal Service (1839) (Persian).’ 

41. A paper (dt. 1566) throwing Ught on diHerences between Nawab 
AIzal-ud-DawIa and Nawab Saiar Jung which was one ot the causes 
for the rcsignaUon of Nawab Saiar Jung (EngUsh). 

42. A dtxument dealing with a treaty relating to extradition of offeitdcis 
which wa, concluded on 25th May 1867 between the British Govem- 
mcm .nnd Hyderabad Stale (doting Asaf Jah V period) (EngMi). 

43. A letter (dt. 1868) from Shivaji lUo Hollcar to the Nizam in con- 
nKtion mth ftc present ot TU seeds on the occasion of Makara 
Sanlaanti festival as a mark of friendship (English). ■ 

44. A Saiar Jung Paper (1870) 

mem S ^ “ Mukrara-ud-Dowla relating to the appoint- 

(^^0^^'" Mahboob AU Khait 

45. toommendatioa letter (dt. 1894) of Sarsar-Jnng to ’Miss Saroj 

Sp TSS) ^ 
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•i6, Fcnuan (dt. 26th April 1917) of Nawab Mir Osman Ali Khan Baha- 
dur regarding the esfablishmcnt of Osmania University (Urdu), 

47. Letter (dt, 1918) of Mr. linnah regarding his visit to Hyderabad 

(English). • 

48. A letter of Mahatma Gandhi Dt. 7th June 1940 addressed to Akbar 
Hydcri (English). 

IV. Records oj the Andhra area oj the Madras Presidency 

49. Gazette Notification about Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1931 (English). 

50. Map : Agency Fituri 1922-23 Rebel Area. 

State Central Record Owce, Bih\r 

I. Persian Documents 

1. Firman — dated the 26th ShaJmwar, 22nd year (1626-27 A.D.) of 
the reign of Jhaagir Badshah, for the grant of 275 bigbas of land in 
the village Kocla Mahan, Pargana Bisara, Sarkar Drhut, Subah 
Bihar, in the name of Shahabuddin, wn of the late Syed Jehl. 

2. Fir/non— elated the 24th Shoban, 39ih year (9 April 1695) of the 
reign of Alamgjr I Badshah, for the grant of the village Udaipur and 
others, Pargana Bhaur, Sarkar 'Iirbut, Subah Bihar, in the name of 
Saiyeda Bakshish Fatima, as Madadd-Mash for the niaz of Saiyed- 
us-^hijh.Tds (Imam Hussain). 

3. Finnan — dated the 11th Rojab, 36lh Year (29 March 1692) of 
the reign of Alampr I Badshah, confirming the grant of 100 biotas 
of land, in Pargana Nawawan, Sarkar Tirhut, Subah Bihar, in the 
name of Musammat.Rabia and olhera, made earlier by Isfandyar 
Khan (Faujdar). 

4. MansUoor — dated the 16lh Rajab, 1069 (9 April 1659) with the 
seal of Shahjahan Badshah, for the grant of lOO bighas of land, in 
Pargana Hajipur, Sarkar Hajipur, Subah Bihar, in the name of Syed 
Mohiballah as Madadd-Mash. 

*; Uasb-uldluKum — dated the 9ih ZahiJja, 46th year (7 M.ay 1702) 

* of the reign of Alamgir I Badshah, for the grant of 150 b/g/utr of 
I d in Pargana Nawawan. Sarkar Tirhut, Subah Bihar, in the name 
ojMu^aninut Karim-i and » Matal-1-t.lash. 



n. English Docuitwnts 

6. Lcfier— dated the 2nd July 1857, from H. C. Wake Esq., Offi- 
ciating Magistrate, Shahabad, to W. Taylor, Esq., Commissioner of 
Patna Division, rcporting^ihe state of feeling at Arrah immediately 
before the outbreak of the great revolt of 1857. 

7. £,e«fr— dated the 8th August 1857, from H. C. Wake. Esq., Magis- 
trate of Arrah, to W. Taylor, Esq., Commissioner of Patna Division, 
giving a narrative of tiie defence and rescue of Englishmen at 
Arrah on the outbreak of the great revolt of 1857. 

8. Death IVarrants — dated 7th July 1857, of Peer Ali Khan, Guseeta, 
Gholam Abbas, Nandlal, Joomun, Undhoo and others, for having 
participated in the great revolt of 1857. 

9. Letter dated the 1st April 1856, 'conveying Government’s decision 
to take over the management of the English Protestant Church at 
Patna. 


10. Copy of Letter^ztM 1st March 1856, from the Secretary to ihe 
<^icf Commissioner, Lucknow, intimating the intended journey of 
the Kmg of Oudh to Calcutta and asking for due honour and 
assistance to be extended to him when passmg througJi Bihar. 

11. Pflperj— relating to the establishment of a Dak at Rewah (Chota 
?<agpur) for easy communications, 1812. 

Governor-General in Council, dated the IStli 
September 1868, apprccialing the services rendered by Col. Dalton 
during the Keonjhar disturbances of 1868. 

State Arciii\'1:s. Kerala 
1. Asreemcnls and Treaties 

5’\be *•«= D>d<=l> on tha eapitniatlon 

Ccelnn alter L ^rcTt y "322 

two of wt,!.-!, T, f ?■ Th=re “'•= five plates, 

TheM of Lonor Race (undeeiphered). 

are wntten m Vauc-Mm and in old Sanskrit. 

and sub^qucnT^rrff'''°-“T^-”" **'’'*" ‘“‘f ^‘0“ ^“"“0 

1790 A.D^ 'ncluding the transfer of Chitrakudam, 

P^rLd S,?Rat S'cfi;-'’ K* 

annually to thf said 

-•unouet payable ird eq^S '' 

on 17-10-1809 A.D.^ ’ * treaty was raUfied in Council 
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II. DotiatioM 

5. JmiwbtuuU order to Siirradbikarhiar for p.i)’n)cnt of Rs. 5,000/- 
for Bengal Famine Relief Fund; dated 5-3-1874. 

6. A’«w« (llVit or Comntissfon) — regard/ng grant of Rs. 5,000/- for 
famine relief in Irebnd — 1823 A.D, 

7. Nechi (Writ or Commission) — regarding grant of Rs. 5,000/- for 
relief to weaving labourers in Encland caused by the American Civil 
War, dated 20-9-1862. 

8. Ncctii (Writ or Commission) — regarding grant of Rs. 4,000/- for 
. relief in Bengal from destruction caused by storm and rain, dated 

2y-n-I864. 

III. Misceiloncoiis Docti/nenfs 

9. AVf/n (Writ or Commission) — regarding the search of Vcfu 
Thampi — 1809 A.D. 

’ 10. Roy,a( letters, Vol. f— 1811 to 1812 A.D. 

11. Bamboo splits containing \sriiings thereon. These relate to die 
years 1640-1690 A.D. They arc private doctimcms relating to 
the Trichur Brahm.isvvom Mutt. 

12. Po/ingucAj and Dutch IcMcrs (Original ivith irsnsbtlon',), 
1706-1790 A.D. 

IV. Proclanuition {Original) 

13. ProcKamation by the Raja dated 1818 A.D. introducing compulsory 
pn‘mar> education in (he State among all classes of the Highness’ 

, . subjects (copy). 

14. Trea(\ bct%vcen the British Government and the GnaJior ]3arb.ir 
not kumvn. 

V. Seals 

15. Three seals in penian characters . Wa.T seals undecip^cred 
Year not hnowm. 

^lVD)n/^ pR-ADESH GOVERNMENT (HISTORICAL SECTION) 

I Engagements and KJutrita^ 

\. Treaty of Surji Arjun-Gaon (1803). 

2 Treaty with Ambaji Rao Ingle and the Hon’blc East India Com- 
pan> settled by General Gerard Lai.e (1803). 

3 Treat) of Burhanpur (1804). 

4 . ljcat> ot Mustalapur (1805) 



5. Treaty betsseen the British Government and the Maharaja Daulat 
Rao'^Scindia signed at Gwalior (1817). 

6. Treaty between the HonTile Company and Klrat Singh of Gohad 
(1804). 

7. Engagements between the Hon’blc East India Company and Maha- 
raja Daulat Rao Sclndia regarding PirufaraJis (1818). 

'8. Urdu Khcr/fn by A.G.G. regarding -Mutiny Services. 

9. Treaty between the Hon’blc the East India Company and Maharaja 
Jayaji Rao Sclndia signed ai Gwalior (1844). 

10. Agreement between the Maharaja Daulat Rao Sclndia and tfjc 
British Government regarding the Nimar District (1823). 

11. Agreement between. Maharaja Jayaji Rao Sclndia and the British 
Government regarding exchange of territories (1860). 

12. Lord Dufferin’s letter regarding restoration of the Gwalior ^Fott 
and the Cantonment of Morar (1886). 

13. Lord Dufferin’s letter regarding the exchange. of territories in Jhansi 
District (1888). 

14. Ticaty of Benares (1860). ' ‘ . 

15. Treaty betsseen the British Goventment and the Gwalior Darbat 
(1871). 

II. Copper Plate and Seals 

16. Copper Plate recording grant of Kasba Bhesoda with revenue of 
Rs. 15,000/- by Maharaja Bijey Singh of Jodhpur to Abaji Raghu- 
iialli (Samvat 1847). 

17. Seals of Cliapdes to be used for postal bags. 

Orisss Sr.vTc Archivi s 
Oriya. Persian and Modi Documents 
t. SaiuMs anti Attreemenls 

1. IKrariuiino — cxccuted'bj' Upendra Bhupati Harichandan Mohaplra, 
Raja^ of Sui-inda in favour of Honourable East India Company'^ 
Special Commissioner for Orissa, dated 13 July IS"’? {Accession 
No. 45/5.) 

2. Noiifx-aiion^for revenue settiement issued by the Special Com- 
missioner for Orissa after the conquest of Oris.sa in IS03. dated 
15 September 1804. (Acccsuchi No. 81(0/7.) 
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3. .Vomrt/ — by Mughal Government in favour of Chailan Das Babaji 
sranUng some land for UK maintenance, datud 1748-^9. (Accession 
No. 120/30.) 

4. fi’a/imZ—grantcd by Maraih.a Government confirming (he land pre- 
viously granted to NarashinjJia Rajguru by the Raja of Khurda, 
dated 2nd half of I8th century. (Accession No. 121/30.). 

5. Sautd — by Alamgir granting hand to Sk. ■ Fakir Mehujomed 
a student as //ladnd-Mti/u//, dated 1754-59. (Accession No. 
183/30.) 

6. Swwd — by Qazi in favour of Dargha Shamuddaula Marifat Khadiin 

Jamal-Shah granting some land, dated 1803, Accession No. 
190/30.) . , : , 

7. Sa/iad — issued by Suja-uddin Muhummed Khan, Nazim of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa in favour of Punisofam Bharati for his mainten- 
ance and Sactabratc, dated 1727-39. (Accession No. 215/30.) 

8. Agreement — executed by Bhagaban Das Muqaddam for Ibo village 
Bhingarpor in- favour of the East Jadia Company, dated. 1803-04. 
(Accession No. 216/30.) 

9. Stmnd — Land granted to Sk. Allauddln as nu 2 <lo<Idmuish by the 
Maratha Government, dated 2nd half of 18ih century. (Accession 
No. 285/30.) 

10. Pitrwana — issued by the Maratha Government to Zamindar, Padma- 
pur to give possession of the tnadoil-i-mash land granted to Burhim 
Khan, dated 1800-01, Accession No. 358/30.) 

11. Sa>wd — Land granted by Marath.i Government to Musanunat 
Lakka Bibi, dated 2Qd half of 18th century. (Accession No. 
412/30.) 

12. Sanad — Rakta Patta granted by Narayan Deo of Gangpur for 
services rendered to him, dated 1708 A.D. 

II. Miscellaneous Doettments 

13. Historical Manttscript — containing the genealogy of the family of 
the ruling Chief of Gangpur, an ex-slate of Orissa, dated appitni- 
niatcly 19th century. 

]4 Literary Manuscript — iltustratcd short Oriya Ijiic entitled **Da.<ia 
Poi” by Yuga Bh.^^ja containing 10 stanzas of poem relating to 
“Radhakrishna lila”, dated approximately first half of the I8llt 
ccntuiy. 

.f nhnniiria or Revenue Record— containing details of land, revenue 
“Sled and paid, dated 1858-59. 
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■16. — A sloUi oi GUagovinda written on a bamboo leaf by 

Hadibandhu Tripalhy, a specimen of minute but distinct Ofiy^ 
writing on bamboo leaf. A modem work. 

17. liuiisenous playing cards — used in OrUsa in the I8th-l?lh century, 

• and &tiU used in some parts of Orissa. 18th-19Ui century. 

PuM.»Au State ARCiirvrs , > • 

• Manuscripts 

1. Ttijjk/j'j-Kalmi-Kas/mnV — I89t>'95 B.E. (1833-38 A.t).) 

• A voluminous statistical htslorj' of Kashmir prepared on llJ® 

^ plan of Ain-uAkbari, presented to Col. Meehan Sin^, the then 
Governor of Kashmir. No other copy of this work is known to 
exist. (M/829) 

2. Tarikh'i-Kashndr by Shri Narayan Kaul, 1760 A.D. . 

A history of Kashmir based ' on Kalhana's Rajataronslni. 

• ^ (M/815) 

3. Tarikh-i-Sindh by Muhammed Ma’sutn, 1610 A.I>. , , 

A well-known work written during the reigns of Akbar and 
Jahangir. (M/728) 

A ZflDor-Nflma by Sri Guru Gobind Singh (Scribe : Pt. Aaja Bam 
Tota). 1872 A.D. 

Letter of Guru Govind Singh addressed to Aurangreb. (M/824) 

5 Akhbarat-i-Angrezi by Kanwar Singh Vakil. 27-8-1841. 

A collection of news from January 1841, to August 1841 A.I>.» 

* with particular reference to the Punjab, written at Ludhiana. 
(M/769) 

6 IqbaUNama-Maharaia Raftfif Singh by Pt. Raja Rom Tota. 
I860 A.D 

A history of 40 years of the reign of Maharaja Ranp't Singh- 
(M/649) 

7. Travels in Central Asia by Pt Manphool and Ghulam Rabhani. 
1866-1868 A.D. 

Original manuscript record of a journey from Ladakh etc. 
(M/357) 

8. Kabul Ihary by P. R. PoUocV. 1868 A.D. 

Weekly survey of contemporary pyolWcal developments at Kabul 
from Ilth May to 22nd October 186S A.D. (M/356) 
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9. Tarikh-Nanui I & 11. 

Histor>' of ihe Punjab from the rise of Maharaja Ranjil Singh 
• is dealt with in elaborate detail. (M/413) 

10. Darbar Akhborat 1 & 11 by Lala Kanhya Lai Vakil. 1898 B.E. 
(1841 A.D.) 

Chronicle of day to day events at the Court of Sher Singh. 
(M/412) 

11. Baj Baj Nama by Muhammad Raza. 

History of Sindh up to the middle of 16lh century. (M/433) 
,12. Tarikh-i-MuzafJari, 1832 A.D. (1248 A.H.) 

History of the Mughals from Taimur to Shah Alam 11 
(1759-1806 A.D.) (M/382) 

13. Kissa Hazflrat Musa by Maulana Muin-ud-din. 

History of Moses. (M/437) . 

14. Darbar Akhbaroi I & II by Lala Kanhya Lai Vakil. 189S B.E. 
(1841 A.D.) 

Day to day chronicles of events at the court of M. Ranjil Singh. 
{M/419) 

15. MuhamrruuUNama by Muhammad Zahur, 1196 A.H, (1781 A.D.) 

A history of the Deccan dealing with the reign of Muhammad 
Shah Ibrahim (1626-1660 AX>.) (M/727) 

16. Jang-nama Gorkha by an eye-witness, who participated in the cam- 
paign. August, 1815 A.D. 

An account of ihc Anglo-Gorkha War of 1814-1815 A.D. 
(M/663) 

17. Gulgasht-i-Panjab by Pt. Raja Ram Tota. 1849 A.D 

A general history of the Planjab from 1469 to IS48 A.D. 
(M/790) 

18. Bbandari Family Collection (Two Volumes). 

(i) Correspondence between Lahore Darbar and British Func- 
tionaries, 1813-1867. 

(U) News Papers /omwVa/MM iSTuma etc. Mid-I9th century. 
STATE Archives. Uttar Pr.u>esh 
Persian Documents— Formans 

1 . Forman of Emperor Akbar, dated 992 A.H. or 1584 A.D. 3S 
blghas of land have been granted as trtadad-i-maash in Pargana 
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16. CallisropJiy — A sioka of Giiasovinda written on a bamboo leaf by 
Hadibandhu Tripathy» a specimen of minute but distinct Oriya 
writing on bamboo leaf. A modem work. 

,17. /lufigenoiw riay/n.ij cards — used in Orissa in the I8th-19th century, 
and still used in some parts of Orissa. 18th-19tlt century. 

Punjab State AnctiivFs . • 

* Manuscripts 

1. TariA/w-/:<ilrti^Kas/umV— 1890-95 B.E. (1833-38 A.D.) 

A voluminous statistical history of Kashmir prepared on tbe 
^ plan of presented to Co1. Meehan Singh, the then 

Governor of Kashmir. No other copy of this work is lojown to 
exist. (M/829) 

2 Tarikh-i-KasIwur by Shri Narayan Kaul. 1760 A.D. , 

A history of Kashmir based on Kalhana’s Rajataratsini. 
’ ^ (M/815) . 

3. Tarlkh'i’SUidh by Muhammed Ma'sum, 1610 A.D. 

A v»cll*knovm work written during the reigns of Akbar and 
• Jahangir. (M/728) ‘ ' . 

4 ZaQar-Ncnta by Sri Guru Gobind Singh (Scribe : Pt. Raja Ram 
Tota). 1872 A.D. 

Letter of Guru Govind Singh addressed to Aurangzeb. (M/824) 
5. Akhbaral-i-Angrezi by Kanwar Singh Vakil. 27-8-1841. 

A coUection of news from January 1841, to August 1841 A.D-» 
‘ with particular reference to the l^njab, written at Ludhiana. 
(M/769) 

6 Iqbal-Nanta-Maharaja Rcniit Singh by Pt. Raja Ram Tofa. 
1860 A.D. 

A history of 40 >ears of tbe reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh- 
(M/649) 

7. Travels in Central Asia by Pt. Manphool and Ghulatn Rabbani. 
1866-1868 A.D. 

Original manuscript record of a journey from Ladakh 
(M/357) 

8 Kabul Diary by P R. Pollock. 1868 A.D. 

Weekly sutN'ey of contemporary political developments at K^^bul 
from nth May to 22ml October 1868 A.D. (M/356) 
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9. T<iriUi-Nanui I & U. 

History o{ the Punjab from tlw rise of Maharaja Ranjlt Sinph 
■ is dealt with in elaborate detail. (M/413) 

10. Darbar Akhbarat 1 & H by Lata Kanhya Lnl Vakil. 1898 B.E. 
(1841 A’.D:) 

Chronicle of day to day events at tho Court of Shoe Sinpli. 
(M/412) 

11. Baj Baf by Muhammad Raia. 

History of Sindh up to the middle of l6lh century. (M/433) 
.12. TariUi-i-Mitzaffarl, 1832 A.D. (1248 A.H.) 

History of the Mughals from Talmiir to .Shall Alam 11 
(1759-1806 A.D.) (M/382) 

J3. Kissa Hazjorat Musa by hfaulan.n Muin-ud-din. 

History of Moses. (M/437) . 

14. Darbar Akhbarat I & IT by Lala Kanhya Lai Vakil. 1898 B.n. 
(1841 A.D.) 

Day to day chronicles of events at the court of M. Ranjlt Singh. 
(M/419) 

15. MuhamituuUNama by Muhammad 21ahur, 1196 A.H, (1781 A.D.) 

A history of the Deccan dealing with the reign of Muhammad 
Shah Ibrahim (1626-1660 A.D.) (M/727) 

16. Jaag'natna GorKha by an eye-witness, who participated in the cam- 
paign. August, 1815 A.D. 

An nccount of the Anplo-Gorkha War of 1814-1815 A.D. 
(M/663) 

17. Culsa^ht-l-yaiijab by Pt. Raja Ram Tola. 1849 A.D 

A general history of the Panjab from 1469 to 1848 A.D. 
(M/790) 

18. Bhandarl Family Collection (Two Volumes). 

(i) Correspondence between Lahore Darbar and British Func- 
tionaries, 181 3-1867. 

(ii) News Papers Jam-i-^ahm Numa etc. Mid-I9th century. 

State Archives, Uttar Pradesh 
Persian Documents — Formans 

1. Forman of Emperor Akbar, dated 992 A.H. or 1584 A.D. 38 
bishos of land have been nranJeH jic modad-i-maoxh in Parnana 
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Sidhaur, Sarkar Lucknow, to Say^d Alam and Sayyid jHaya. (S.A. 
No. 1545) 

2. Forman of Sultan Salim Shah Ghaa, dated 1st Asfcuularnmz; 47th 

R.V. of Emperor Akbar, or 1603-04 AX>. 140 bigfias of land have • 
been granted in Pargana Sadrpur, Sarkar Khairabad, as madad^U 
moos/i to' Shaikh Idris and others. (S.A. No. 276).- , 

3. Forman of Emperor Jahangir, dated 1027 A.H. or 1617-18 A-D. 
170 bighas of land have been granted in Pargana Sadrpur, Sarkar 
Khairabad, as modadA-niaash to Shaikh Abul Faiz and odiers. (S-A. 
No. 285) 

4. Fanmn of Emperor Jahangir, dated 9th Amardad, 15th R.Y- or 

1620- 21 A.D. 200 bighas of land have been granted as'madrui-i- 
maash in Pargana Fakharpur Sarkar Bahraich, to Mst. Raj Gosain. 
(S.A. No. 292) 

5. Fornuin of Emperor lahangjr, dated 9ih Shahryar, 16lh R.Y. or 

1621- 22 A.D. 150 bighas of land have been granted in Pargana 
Sadrpur, Sarkar Khairabad, as 'madad-i-maash to Bahauddin and 
his sons, (S.A. No, 275) 

6 Farman of Emperor Shah Jaban, dated 27th Aban Mah, 1st R»Y. 
or 1628 A.D. Firm instructions have been issued .to subdue the 
Insurgents, Kapoor, Dharmakund, Kishandas and others for assnlt- 
iug and injuring the party of Shaikh Abdul Makarim, Abdul Muniatn 
etc. (S.A. No. 27S) 

7. Farman of Emperor Shah Jahan, dated 12th Tir> 6th R.Y. or 
1633-34 A.D. 50 bighas of land have been donated in Parganti 
Sadrpur, Sarkar Khairabad, as madad-i-maash to Abdul Walt and 
ethers. (S.A. No. 282) 

8. Farman of Emperor Shah Jahan, dated 17th Safar, 1043 A.H. or 
1633 A.D. InsinictioQs for recruitment and supply of one thousand 
Beldars of Uzbujh tribe of Qandhar by the Jagirdars of Avadh. 
(S.A. No. 291) 

9. Farman of Emperor Shah Jahan. dated 1047 A.H. or 1637-38 A-O- 
Confirmation of madad-i-maash grant for 200 bighas of land in 
Pargana Sadrpur, Sarkar Khairabad to Mst. Soaleha and otlicfs- 
(S.A. No. 280) 

10. Nizhan of Mohd. Dar.a Shikoh, dated Sth Zilhijja, 1066 A.H. or 
14ih September, 1656 A.D. 30 bighas of land arc granted as tnadad' ■ 
i-maash in Pargana Kara. Allahabad, to Sayyid Ghayasuddin. (S.A- 
No. 1876) 
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11. /'cr/nn/i mf KmpcYor AurangTcb. dated 28Ui Zibad, 3rd R.Y. or 
I6 (j 0 A.D. Orders arc issued to tate immediate action against the 
uprising of Sumer SingJj, Zctm'mdar of Bibhnauti and others who 
arc reported to have collected a daigc number of soldiers, burnt 
the villages, demolished buikltogs. Idlled and imprisoned people 
and looted Rs. 8,213 in cash and 6376 heads of cattle, m Pargana 
SaUrpur. (S.A. No, 290) 

J2. Fitnmti of Emperor Aurangzeb, dated 16th Jamad I, 6th R.Y. or 
1662 A.D. A robe of honour* is awarded to Pritlii Singh, Rajah of 
Srinagar (Garhwal) for his noble semces and lopltj’ to Emperor 
. Axtrangzcb. (S.A. No. 1527) 

13. Nishm of Mohd. Azam Shall, dated 12ih Rabi I, 1117 A.H; or 

.• 23rd June, 1705 A.D. 200 biglias of land arc granted as madad’i- 

mcash in village Kamasin etc. Pargana Kara, Allahabad • to Syyid 
BarVhurdar and Sajyid Mohd. Zia. (S.A. No. 1874). 

14. Fr.njw/j of Emperor Bahadur Shah the 1st, dated 1121 A.H. or 
1709-10 A.D. 200 bisUas of land arc granted as nwdad-i-maash 
In village Kamastn, Pargana Kara, Al/ahabad to Sa> 7 id Burkhurdar 

^ and Sa> 7 id S.M. Zia. (Sj\. No. 1875) 

35. Faiman of Emperor Farrukh Sl)-ar, dated 5lh ZiMj'fi, 3rd R.y. 
Or 1715 A.D. 30,000 danis from Qasbah Sandi, Sarkar Khairabad, 
Subah Avadh, arc granted to Rai Saroman Das, as Inam (reward) 
for inhabitation of the above village. (S.A. No. 1) 

16. r-jumiv al Emperor Shah Alam. <iated 7th Jamad I, 32nd R.Y. 
J789 A.D. 5,000 danis and 100 bighas of land are granted as 
Maiifi to Seel Chand in Qasbah Pargana, Mohanunedpur. alias Than 
Bhawan, Sarkar Saharanpur, (S.A. No. 1839). 

17. Farman of King Mohd, AH Shah of Avadh, dated 21st Shaw'wal, 
1254 A.H. or 9lh January 1839 A,D. Maufi grant of the State 
Buildings ytuated on the road between Khas Bazar and Dilfcosha, 
Lucknow, with the adjoining land measuring 33698 sq. yards con- 
ferred by King Mohammad Ali Shah on his daughter Nawab Zinat- 
un-Nisa Amina Begum (S-A. Nft 289) 

K.B. S.A. means State Archis'cs of U.P. Allahabad. 

.SccRETARUT Record OFrtcc, Maharashtra 
Satara Seals — Gold seals bearing legends in Marathi. 

GO’/fRNMENT or MYSORE. 

. Palm-leaf Manuscript — containing Mpics of grants and orders by 
Dalavayi Dcvarajaiali and Krislmarajendra Wodeyar n, tlie Raja of 
Mysore. I8lh century 



